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Making Good Indians 


Problems that Demand Co-operation of Citizens and Government 


By Ropert G. VALENTINE 


United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


The Great Chief of the three hundred thousand American Indians, distributed today 
throughout this country, is the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The present commissioner, 
Mr. Valentine, is the successor in office of Francis E. Leupp, whose record in advancing the 
conditions of the Indians was a far-cry in advance of all predecessors. To Mr. Leupp’s 
policy the present commissioner is in a measure committed, but he has a decided policy of 
his own —a policy that demands the co-operation and earnest attention of all good citizens. 
Here is his first statement of his plans and policy, to be followed later with other articles 
dealing with the conditions at the various agencies, and the urgent demands of the present. 


It is a strong plea for rational treatment: 


EARS ago when I first 
“went West,” one of the 
things that impressed 
itself most upon me was 
the building by a railroad 
of a spur line to a hogpen. 
There were other hogpens 
of course, but it was that 
initial pioneer hogpen 
which, by proving its 
case, was responsible for 
the others and conse- 
quently for the railroad. 
The man who raised those 
hogs needed those few 
acres in order that he 
might win himself stand- 
ing room on the earth. 
To hold it he needed the profit from the 
hogs. Therailroad needed that traffic to pay 





dividends. The county and state and the 
Federal Government needed that develop- 
ment of property that it might pay for the 
protection and help of all citizens with 
less burden to the individual citizen. 
Such is the true circle of economic 
development. 

The neighboring hogpens, plus the neigh- 
boring alfalfa fields that were grown to 
feed the hogs, soon became the basis of the 
social life of that neighborhood which 
brings in all the forces of true happiness on 
top of a sound economic footing; and for 
the better securing of this economic and 
social life, the political life of that neigh- 
borhood developed and ultimately assisted 
largely, through its representatives, in the 
wider based political life of the nation, on 
the true handling of which the ultimate wel 
fare, even of that tiny community, depended. 
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There is no farmer, no railroad man, no 
social organizer, no first-rate politician but 
responds more or less unconsciously to the 
elemental romance in all this, which is 
none the less romance because it is 
founded upon cold hard profits in dol- 
lars and cents. Only successful men, 
none of the weaklings, have place in true 
romance. 

An opportunity of some years to be, 
either in person or through the handling of 
affairs at Washington, among similar scenes 
of development in most of the great states 
of the West, makes me appreciate particu- 
larly an invitation to speak through a 
magazine that stands for all things Western. 
While it is true that I do not know as much 
of Montana as one who lives there, I know 
as much or more of Arizona than that man. 
Similarly, I know as much of the state of 
Washington as a resident of the southern 
part of California, and so on; and the 
strong marks of these experiences lead me 
to feel on firm ground in speaking of things 
Western. Although I am only proud of 
hailing from Massachusetts, and in spite 
of the fact that I know from somewhat 
extended life in the city of New York, that 
it is perhaps of all the cities of the United 
States the most provincial, I have had 
peculiar opportunities to observe that this 
whole country of ours is wonderfully homo 
geneous and that the bulk of the people 
who are really doing things, east, west, 
north and south, have the same standards 
and think alike, despite all the attempts of 
agitators to raise sectional lines. 

The life of the three hundred thousand 
Indians scattered chiefly through more 
than twenty of these Western states is not 
a vital part of the economic or social life 
of the city of Washington, nor is it directly 
related in any of its most vital aspects, to 
the Federal Government. Indian Affairs, 
in their ultimate effect on the population 
of the United States, bear directly only on 
the citizenship of the states where the 
Indians are; and in the few decades in 
which the Federal Government will still 
maintain direct control of the bulk of 
Indian Affairs, this great fact must never 
for an instant be lost sight of. All true 
handling of Indian Affairs, therefore, must 
be Federal and state handling of them. 
It is the local communities where each of 
these groups of Indians must live as neigh- 
bors that are intensely concerned. 


Perhaps the chief step which we have 
recently taken along the right lines in this 
direction of vital state interest is the estab- 
lishment of competency commissions. 
Many of the Indians, through the handling 
of their lands and moneys and by means of 
the education they have received both by 
books and at jobs, have become ready to 
take their place in the average citizenship 
of the states. The question up for decision 
is as to the competency of any particular 
individual. No two cases can be decided 
on just the same grounds. Hitherto we 
have handled this business largely on the 
recommendations of the local superintend- 
ent at the reservation where the particular 
Indian lives, depending from necessity 
largely on his judgment in deciding the 
case at Washington. I have felt that even 
with the straightest and broadest gauged 
superintendent on the ground, our action 
was too narrowly based. He could not 
properly represent all the interests involved, 
and out of the necessities of his position, 
might often lose sight of broader principles 
in the immediate facts before him. To 
remedy these administrative defects, we 
have established on the Omaha Reservation 
in Nebraska a competency commission, 
made up of the local superintendent in 
charge, standing for all that is best in the 
protecting, guiding hand of the govern- 
ment; of one of our most broad-gauged 
traveling inspectors who would bring to the 
particular problem a wide range of other 
experiences; and, best of all in my judg 
ment, a high-class citizen of the state of 
Nebraska, who would judge the case from 
the point of view of the best interests of 
the state. 

If the interests of the state are not con 
centrated .in some such man to represent 
its real welfare on this competency com 
mission, the personal and sometimes selfish 
interests of individual citizens of the state 
are likely to obscure the question, shutting 
out the real ultimate interests of the state 
and the community. For example, A or B 
or C, one or all, want to get control of that 
Indian’s land. C and D want to sell him 
liquor. E and F and G want to give him 
credit, all together and separately repre- 
senting forces which will not only injure 
that particular Indian, but which will 
vitally injure that community in that if 
they have their will, the community will 
have as a part of itself, not a self-respecting, 
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self-supporting citizen, but a pauper, or a 
drunkard, or a vagabond as a burden on 
its tax-rolls. The member of the state on 
the competency commission is bound to 
see deeper than these immediate interests 
of some of his fellow citizens, and see that, 
while all the ordinary competitive forces 
in a community which try out the fiber of 
citizens, whether red or white, must be given 
reasonable play, the stronger elements 
must not be allowed to play on the weaker 
to an unfair degree. The credit of the 
state and the welfare of the community 
is even more on trial than the ability of the 
lederal Government as a guardian. 

The bearings of all this will become 
increasingly clear as I go on to other 
matters. The principle here to keep in 
mind is that, while the Federal Govern- 
ment should not weaken any of its wards 
by undue protection and not in any sense 
by coddling, it should go slowly in turning 
them We are now establishing a 
competency commission similar to that at 
Omaha on the Kiowa agency in South- 
western Oklahoma; and I feel that com- 
missions are greatly needed at Yakima in 
the state of Washington, and Umatilla in 
the state of Oregon; and I am now talking 
over with the delegations in Congress from 
those states and with my other acquaint- 
ances in them, these questions with a view 
to selecting the best possible man in each 
state to represent, on this commission, the 
best interests of those states. 

Most closely allied to the true deter- 
mination of competency are the various 
questions connected with the sale of lands 
not needed as land by Indians. I have, in 
many discussions in Oklahoma and else- 
where, placed my views on this question 
pretty clearly before the public. Briefly 
they are that the land of any given Indian 
falls into two parts—what he needs as land 
for the purposes of raising crops, and that 
part of his land which is simply valuable 
to him as property. This property part 
I am in favor of selling at the earliest 
possible date to bona-fide settlers. In this 
way, we shall open thousands of acres of 
valuable agricultural land to full develop- 
ment and bring in the white citizen; and 
by thus putting large quantities of land on 
the tax-rolls, bring in bettur s-hool facilities 
and all other social advantages. Incident- 
ally, one of the great advantages of this 
course will be largely putting an end to the 
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leasing of Indian lands. From the point 
of view of the states, I find general agree- 
ment to my proposition that the lessee is 
not as desirable a citizen as the actual 
settler; and from the point of view of the 
Indian, the lessee is almost an unmixed 
evil. The best interests of the Indian on 
the land he needs as land are subserved by 
having an actual settler next to him, and 
his welfare is seriously threatened at its 
source by his beiug in the position of a 
landlord, receiving rents for which he has 
done no real work himself. A very large 
part of the so-called idleness and laziness 
of Indians is due to this easy money which 
comes from leasing. By selling this land 
at a fair price and either turning the 
money received once for all over to the 
Indian, if he is competent enough, or 
handling it for his benefit, we are at once 
serving the best interests of the states and 
the Indians. 

This leads me to our methods of handling 
Indian funds. The three hundred thousand 
Indians of the United States have to their 
credit, either as actual cash or as obligations 
on the part of the government, approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. Of this amount about 
$43,000,000 belongs to the various tribes 
and about $7,000,000 is already segregated 
to the credit of individual Indians. No 
one thing would more facilitate a speedy 
and true settlement of Indian Affairs than 
getting all these tribal funds segregated to 
the credit of individual Indians, thereby 
cutting substantially the last fiscal bond 
that ties the individual up to the old tribal 
relation. Of the money that is already to 
the credit of individual Indians, $4,500,000 
is even now on deposit in one hundred and 
twenty-one national banks scattered through- 
out the states where the Indians live. 
This, in itself, is a sound economic advan- 
tage to a state as well as to the Indians, and 
all the rest of Indian funds should be de- 
posited likewise at the earliest practicable 
day. As to such of this money as is now 
in national banks, the administrative course 
of the Federal Government with regard to 
the best interests, both of the states and the 
Indians, is plain. In many cases, Indians 
who might not be competent to sell their 
lands themselves, are competent to handle 
the proceeds of the sale, and in these cases 
their bank accounts should be turned ove: 
to them for their unrestricted handling. 
Where they are not yet competent to do 
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this, the government should handle this 
money for their benetit. 

With to our present method of 
handling the funds in bank of children or 
of old or. sick Indians, the course of the 
government has met with almost universal 
approval. With the old, the chief problem 
is to give them the benefit of their money 
while they are still on earth rather than 
hold it for their heirs, and it is the custom 
to pay out to these, ten, twenty or 
more dollars a month according to the 
needs in each particular case. The funds 


respect 
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of the children are either spent for their 
benefit while they are minors or conserved 
against the time of their coming of age. 
But the course of the government with 


regard to the funds of non-competent but 
able-bodied Indians has been rather widely 
Formerly, even these able 
bodied Indians received regularly ten 
dollars a month in cash. They also received, 
their lease rentals which 
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from time to time, 
were formerly paid over to them direct 
being banked for them. The 
result was that thousands of able-bodied 
Indians in communities where they could 
were relieved from all 
daily and clothing. 
Naturally, perfectly healthy human 
beings, they didn’t see the need of working. 
Most of us would not work if our daily 
needs were thus provided for. It is only 


instead of 


easily have vot work 


necessities ol food 


like 


a few of us who acquire the habit of work, 
and would work, whe the : We needed to 
or not. We felt that this situation should 
be put an end to—that ultimately after 
their funds were all gone, these Indians 


would be up against having either to work 
or go hungry and unclothed unless they 
turned thieves, and it 
well to put the screws on them so that they 
would get some real experience while they 
still had money enough left to make true 
use of it after they had gained this experi 
We consequently have begun in as 
reasonable a could, and not too 
rapidly to say to able-bodied Indians who 
could get a job that they should not draw 
on their bank accounts for food or clothing; 
that they could have all the money they 
needed to build improve their 


lands, buy stock, farming tools, ete. 
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The result of this, of course, was a strong 
protest from many sections of the country, 
but these protests, when analyzed, resolved 
themselves mostly not into protests from 
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the Indians themselves, but from people 
around the reservations who found some of 
their customary incomes thus reduced or 
cut off. The net result, however, of the 
plan as far as it has already worked out, 
has been to put more Indians to work than 
have ever yet been at work. If an Indian 
is able-bodied and can’t get a job, he can 
draw his money for such time as he is 
enforcedly idle, of course; but he can’t get 
it simply in order that he may be idle. 
I said to a merchant in Oklahoma the 
other day: 

“Tf you really have the interests of your 
own town at heart, when an Indian comes 
into your store and asks for credit, you 
won't give it to him. If he is in real need, 
there is a perfectly clear way open to him 
to supply that need with cash. But if you 
extend him credit, you are simply injuring 
him as you would injure your own child by 
letting him run into debt or base his life on 
a credit system before his knowledge of 
values had become — sufficient, and his 
character fortified enough to keep him from 
living beyond his income. There is no 
heavier burden Indians bear morally as 
well as economically, than the burden of 
debt. They are still children in the matter 
of money.” 

This trader said to me: 

“What you say hits my 
hard, but you're right.” 

As will readily be seen from the points 
covered so far, the whole Indian Service 
is one great citizenship school for Indians, 
and all the lands and forests and rivers, all 
the funds, tribal and individual, are but 
text-books and laboratories in this school 
wherein teach over five thousand men and 
women, the employees of the Indian 
Service. ‘But the Indian Service has, of 
schools in the narrower and 
more usual sense of the term. These are 
engaged in educating about thirty-six 
thousand children between the ages of 
five and the early twenties. 

The fundamental principle — in all 
these schools is the adaptation of the 
studies to the needs of the children in the 
locality where they will live after leaving 
school, which means as to the day schools 
and reservation boarding-schools, the lining 
up of the Indian school system with the 
educational school system of the state, and 
as to the non-reservation schools of har- 
monizing their work to the school system 
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in vogue where the bulk of the children 
come from. It is my hope to interest to a 
much greater extent than ever before the 
local state boards of education in all these 
schools. As to the mingling of the Indian 
children and white children in schools, I 
find little, if any, prejudice that is in any 
sense essential. Such prejudice as exists 
is not based on any racial differences, but 
on the fact that the Indian children going 
to white schools have not always been as 
clean as they might be, and also because 
the closer contact of the adults of both 
races is a matter of rather recent history, 
as the actual settler is only just beginning 
to take root in large numbers among the 
Indian allotments. As this development 
increases, as it will, the adults of both races 
will know each other better, and undoubt 
edly become socially as agreeable as in the 
case of immigrants and_ their children. 
The teachers in the white schools, i find, 
like the Indian children as they come to 
know them, finding them most tractable, 
respectful, painstaking and bright, and 
after a few months of shyness, the children 
play together and like each other. 

In all these ways and in many others 
which I must omit here, the Indians are, 
in pursuit of their own best interests, con 
tributing largely to the best interests of the 
states in which they live. Realizing this 
fact daily more and more, the people of the 
states are turning in and_ helping the 
Federal Government in its constructive 
work to make the Indian a self-supporting 
citizen rather than a dependent burden on 
the pockets of the local communities. One 
of the main lines in which the states can 
help in this connection is in not pressing 
too rapidly for the opening of some reser 
vations which are not yet ripe for it. The 
Navajo Reservation in Arizona is certainly 
not yet ripe for general allotment and 
opening; neither are, I believe, some others, 
and the policies I have outlined will so 
relieve all proper land-hunger in the regions 
round about, that the pressure to open 
reservations should lose some of its mo- 
mentum for the next few years. 

The states are realizing also that the 
Office of Indian Affairs at Washington is a 
business concern whose duties are primarily 
those of a trustee. Recognizing this, the 
states are giving us the benefit of a fair 
presumption that this trustee must move 
slowly and carefully in handling the affairs 


of its wards, and not be too ready to dis- 
charge them from its protecting care, at 
the same time that it is nevertheless ad 
vancing steadily and increasingly in the 
direction of taking its hands off. There 
have been indications at times that the 
government was being stampeded into too 
rapid a discharge of its wards. This 
tendency is seen in blanket legislation to 
remove restrictions, and it is in part to 
anticipate further blanket legislation that 
I believe we should push the idea of the 
competency commissions, which can deal 
much more wisely with the situation, con- 
sidering each individual case on its own 
merits, than can any law removing restric- 
tions along blood lines or any other lines of 
demarcation. Both the business and_ the 
trustee features of the Indian Service make 
it necessary, if it is to do its work effectively, 
that it be largely divorced from politics 
and treated with something of the special 
consideration which is given to the courts. 

I do not want for a moment to be under- 
stood as reflecting in any way on_ politics. 
No one is a firmer believer in or a greater 
enjoyer of politics than myself, but that 
fact cannot keep me from realizing that 
they have little place in the Indian Service. 
If there is any one function of the govern- 
ment where the Civil Service should com- 
pletely extend its sway, it is the Indian 
Service; and because of its almost complete 
responsibility for results in that service, 
it should bestir itself as never before to 
supply the very best material This is 
particularly true, for example, in the case 
of farmers. In the examinations, practical 
knowledge and experience should carry a 
large percentage of the weight, and_ the 
examination should be so framed that no 
really thorough farmer should be lost to the 
service because of his happening to be weak 
in some other line. Also the examination 
should be so framed that farmers can be 
got from the localities where their work 
will be. The service offers a fine field for 
the graduates of the agricultural colleges 
of the Western states who are proving 
themselves daily the very best sort ol 
developers of the land. 

In every state are a large number of 
attorneys who have in the past dealt in 
Indian business, either as attorneys for the 
tribe or as attorneys for individual Indians. 
I am heartily in favor of tribal attorneys 
where there is prima facie evidence ol 























claims against the United States Treasury, 
or of claims for land which, not being 
payable with land, would in all probability 
be paid in money. Such claims the De- 
partment is debarred from pursuing. But 
the desire frequently express2d by attorneys 
to take a hand in Indian administration is 
bad business from many points of view. 
I'he Congress has placed upon the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and a large force under 
them, the administrative responsibility for 
Indian Affairs. If, owing to lack of the 
right principles or owing to lack of force, 
this administrative unit is not adequate 
to handle Indian Affairs, it is no remedy 
to turn part of its functions over to con- 
tracting attorneys. Such action dissipates 
the work and divides the responsibility. 
If lawyers are needed they could be supplied 
hy Congress to the Interior Department 
and to the Indian Office as an integral 
part of themselves much more cheaply than 
they could be hired under contract. There 
might, of course, be exceptions to this in 
some special cases where a tribe would need 
to employ some special attorney of high 
standing to plead some particular cause; 
but this employment would be in the nature 
of a fee for a particular class of work rather 
than for a permanent attorneyship with 
administrative fvnctions running alongside 
the work of the Department of the Interior. 

A particular field wherein attorneys are 
rife illustrates this point, which is as true 
with regard to the individual Indian as it is 
with regard to the tribes. All around Indian 
reservations which have been opened, or 
are in process of opening, are a large num- 
ber of attorneys who are interested in pro- 
curing Indians’ patents in fee. In_ this 
connection, an absolutely impossible situ- 
ation arises if it is acquiesced in by the 
government, and here again, I would add 
in passing, the competency commissions 
would largely solve the problem, as they 
would remove a lot of now vexed questions. 

The varieties of these cases are manifold. 
I will take time only to state two which 
will show the main principles involved. 
In the first case, an Indian wishes his 
patent in fee—wants to have his land in 
absolute right, either because he wants to 
have the feeling, that any white man would 
appreciate, of being his own master, or 
because he wants to sell it on his own 
terms and in his own way. He applies to 
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the agent, on the ground that he is com- 
petent to handle his own affairs. The 
agent perhaps differs with him, and _ all 
people being human, although the agent 
may honestly try to facilitate the Indian’s 
appeal at Washington, the case may result 
ultimately in the Indian Office turning the 
Indian’s request down. The Indian very 
naturally, if he really is competent, does 
just what any full-tledged white man would 
do under the same circumstances—goes 
to a lawyer; and that lawyer makes sucha 
careful presentation of the case for a rea- 
sonable fee as results in the Indian Office 
reversing its decision. Now if these cases 
were all as bona-tide as this, and if there 
were many of them, I should have nothing 
to say against attorneys in them. The 
situation would simply indicate a lack of 
administrative competency on our part 
which was humanly hard to overcome. 
But these cases are comparatively few 
and far between. 

The plainly competent Indian has little 
difficulty in getting his patent in fee. ‘The 
very fact that he is competent, even if the 
local superintendent takes a different view, 
would suggest to him to use a_ two-cent 
postage stamp and write such a letter to 
Washington as would lead to a_ special 
inquiry on the part of the office, which 
would quickly ascertain the true facts in 
the case and wherein the superintendent 
had misjudged it, without any cost to the 
Indian. By far the great mass of cases 
where attorneys are interested in getting 
patents in fee for Indians have to do really 
with the interests of white men who wish 
to buy that Indian’s land. In some in 
stances, perhaps the Indian has himself 
applied for a patent, but the would-be 
purchaser realizes that the Indian is so on 
the doubtful line between competency and 
incompetency that what the Department 
will do is very uncertain. The attorney 
works up some papers in the case, sees the 
local superintendent, perhaps comes to 
Washington, and tries to enter such a 
showing as will lead to the Department 
determining the Indian competent. In 
other cases, the application for a patent 
in fee does not emanate in a really normal 
way from the Indian himself. A would-be 
purchaser holds out tempting offers to the 
Indian in one form or another, perhaps 
pays him a little money, and suggests to 
him, or asks him to apply for a patent in 
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fee. In such cases as these, two facts are 
obvious: in the first place, if the govern- 
ment’s general land policy is right, there 
is no need of any particular haste to sell the 
land of this particular Indian in the interests 
of some one particular white purchaser; 
and, in the second place, the two systems 
of more or less antagonistic machinery in 
which that Indian becomes involved, make 
it frequently very difficult for the govern 
ment to determine without a special exami 
nation in each case by its field inspectors, 
just what the rights and wrongs of the 
controversy are. In short, this situation 
which is typical of a vast number of cases, 
causes the government a great amount of 
uncalled for work, and all its constructive 
policies in getting that Indian along the 
road as a self-supporting, economic unit are 
seriously interfered with. The only sound 
plea for attorneys for individual Indians 
still properly under the wardship of the 
Federal Government is the same plea that 
could be raised in regard to any white ward 
of any responsible white guardian, and the 
government is certainly entitled to the 
assumption that it is a reasonably com 
petent guardian. I feel that a thorough 
understanding of this situation on the part 
of the people in the localities where the 
Indians live will assist in a surprising degree 
in simplifying and eapediting the govern- 
ment’s tasks. 

Another point in which the local com- 
munities are increasingly coming to assist 
the Federal Government in response to its 
right-minded attempts to assist them, is in 
regard to the natural resources on Indian 
reservations other than those of land in its 
natural state—namely, the resources that 
come with irrigation, and forests, minerals 
and water-power. I willspeak here of only one 
point, but that is one that needs clarifying 
and emphasizing in people’s minds gener 
ally. When the term ‘conservation of 
natural resources”’ is used, it is applied in 
most instances to resources on the public 
domain. ‘The public domain still belongs 
to all the people, and the conservation of its 
resources can go ahead in most cases at 
least, if handled sanely, without injuring 
private rights. I have found a feeling in 
the minds of some conservationists that 
the resources on Indian reservations were 
in precisely this status. Such is by no 
means the case. The Indian reservations 
are of two kinds: reservations founded on 


treaties with the Indians, and reservations 
cut out of the public domain by executive 
order. The Lone Wolf decision rendered 
in 1903, held that even on treaty reserva 
tions the fee of the land was absolutely in 
the government, and if absolute techni- 
calities only were to be considered, it is 
possible that the Congress of the United 
States could to-day enact a law taking away 
all the land out from under the Indians and 
use it for an entirely different purpose if 
it so pleased. But whether this technical 
interpretation would hold or not, as a 
matter of fact, although the fee of the land 
is in the government, almost all Indian 
tribes who have had land taken away 
from them by treaty or otherwise have 
ultimately been paid for that land by the 
Congress. This is a recognition of at least 
such a legal share in the title as would 
prevent the unrequited loss of land to 
Indians; and on moral grounds the question 
of the Indians’ right to the land is, of course, 
indisputable. The very fact that Congress 
has time and again recognized this moral 
right perhaps gives it also a legal force. 
At any rate, the facts as they stand to-day 
are that on all Indian reservations, whether 
treaty or executive order reservations, the 
Indians have some legal title and a very 
strong moral title to the lands and to all 
the resources on them. 

A clear recognition of this fact puts the 
Indian Office in regard to natural resources 
on Indian reservations in precisely the 
same attitude that any other guardian 
would be in relation to natural resources 
on the lands of his wards. He cannot 
handle them simply with a view to the best 
interests of all the people of the United 
States and without regard first to the rights 
of his wards, because in these cases there 
is a form of private ownership already 
lodged in the ward. The consequence of 
this is that whether the natural resource 
involved be a tree, a water course, or a 
mineral, the fullest scientific use of that 
natural resource can be had only in such 
manner as will bring about that use with 
absolute fairness to the ward’s title in it. 
A specific illustration of what I mean may 
be found on the Mescalero-Apache Reser- 
vation in New Mexico. A short time ago, 
on several executive order Indian reserva- 
tions, many finely timbered tracts were 
withdrawn from the reservation and added 
to the national forests, subject to many of 
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the rights of the Indians, but not subject 
to their having the proceeds of the sale of 
timber. On some of these reservations 
this was a perfectly fair proceeding, for 
the Indians had never regarded the timber 
as essentially their own, and, so to speak, 
did not actually need it in their business, 
further than its use was safeguarded to 
them. But on the Mescalero Reservation 
the Indians have, in the first place, taken 
unusual care of their timber to keep it from 
fire and other wastes, and in the second 
place have been told for years by every 
superintendent and visiting official that 
this timber was theirs. While the strictly 
legal aspects of the case on the Mescalero 
Reservation are no different from those 
on the others, there had been there estab- 
lished a plainly grounded moral right to 
that timber. I can_ speak _ particularly 
strongly in this matter because it was 
myself who O. K.’d this transaction, and 
I tind now that I did a very serious injustice 
to the Mescalero-Apache Indians. While 
I believe that this stand of timber (one of 
the finest in the Southwest) can be pre- 
served to the country for all time for the 
benefit of both Indians and whites, I believe 
it can be done in such a way as will remedy 
this injustice, and I have taken steps to 
bring this about in a way which will fully 
cover the Indians’ equities in that timber. 
When I have been in different states and 
talked with the white men living among or 
near the homes of the Indians, one of the 
heartiest responses I have met, after out- 
lining to them what seemed to them, as to 
me, a sound administrative program, lay 
in their support of our health campaign. 
The people in the states realize, as does the 
office at Washington, that the Indian him- 
self has too frequently been buried under 
questions of his property, and that the real 
need of the whole business is for hard- 
hitting constructive work along the lines 
of making the Indian, first, a solidly healthy 
human being, and, second, a good laborer 
or other workman. In this connection, 
every force, Federal and local, should be de- 
voted to keeping liquor away from Indians 
who are still wards of the government. 
The present condition of the health of 
Indians throughout the country is not only 
a grave menace to themselves, but a grave 
menace to the localities in which they live. 
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There is no one thing on which our energies 
should be bent more definitely and wisely 
for a few years than in the cure and pre- 
vention of diseases among Indians. With 
a sound body to work with, the Indian 
himself, the Federal Government at Wash 
ington, and his own white neighbor can, 
with the right engineering for a few years, 
get him well rooted as a productive citizen. 

A rather wide experience among Indians 
in most of the twenty-six states where they 
live has convinced me that most of the tribes 
are not in any sense essentially lazy. As a 
matter of present fact, they often are lazy 
just as you or I would be lazy if we had no 
great worry as to where our meals were 
coming from, and if our old games and 
necessities had been taken away from us 
and no new ones supplied in their place. 
The Indian man has lost the necessities of 
war and the chase, and the Indian woman 
has lost the necessities of making and 
breaking camp and transporting it from 
one place to another, and their interest in 
the necessities of our modern economic 
life have not been sufficiently aroused. 
Once get them interested, and their laziness 
will vanish. This has been proved on the 
railroad embankments of the Southwest, 
in the beet-fields of Colorado, on irrigation 
projects, in many different states, and in 
many an Indian school and on allotments 
all over the country. As a_ theoretical 
proposition, it has been demonstrated by 
actual experiment sufficiently to put it 
beyond all manner of doubt. It only 
remains to drive it home in as many indi- 
vidual cases as possible. 

The Indian problem, so-called, must 
ultimately be solved by the Indians them- 
selves and the white communities in which 
they live. All the most powerful workings 
of the Federal Government are as nothing 
compared to the great elemental forces at 
work in the Indian camps and in the white 
neighborhoods. My greatest urging is in 
asking the people of the different states to 
join with us in grasping this problem in 
all its broader details and to work with us 
in the powerful spirit which must come 
from both of us feeling that what we have 
at heart is the best interests of both red and 
white men in each locality where they live, 
and that the interests of the red man and 
the white man are really one and the same. 
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ebbed slowly from the girl’s face. She understood at last 











The Truce of the Bear 


By GRACE MACGOWAN Cookl 


DRAWING BY 


HERRY-BLOSSOM time inthe 
harbor of Nagasaki, blue waters 
crisping like a wimpling-glass 
among the many small islands; 
and Rebecca Van Dorn had 

axed her party into the chartering of a 
lumsy old house-boat on which to visit the 

land tea-houses and keep her birthday in 

ite. 

She was determined, she said, that for 
one day war-talk should be kept out, be- 
cause serious discussion of that topic meant 
rrangements for her being packed off home 
to San Francisco, away from all the fasci- 

itions of the Orient. Mrs. Brandon, her 

ter and wife of Commander Donald 
Brandon of the Penobscot, mentioned home 
every time anyone else said Russia. 

The Brandon party, which numbered 
only four, had entered one of the most 
famous of the t-a-houses, and stopped to 
remove their footwear before going to the 
tiny stalls where tables are set. 

‘“Reb—Rebbie!”’ whispered Mrs. Bran- 
don sharply. “Look at your feet—You’re 
showing them!” 

The girl glanced up wickedly from her 
scat on the raised edge of the walk-way which 
runs about the great, hard-trodden, earth- 
floored court of every Japanese tea-house. 

“Oh, no,” she objected demurely, “I’m 
not showing them—they’re showing them- 


1 ” 
seives. 


Her dress was deep pink, with many small 
frills which fluttered, petal-wise; and she 
glowed like a great rose against the shad- 
owed interior with its dim, cool, oriental 
blues and greens, as she settled herself 

resh and proceeded to remove the slipper 
rom another small, pink-stockinged foot. 

‘“Reb—I do wish you’d behave with some 
dignity. You surely forget that we are in 
a public restaurant,” fretted her sister. 

The reproof brought a light to the girl’s 
eyes which matched her nickname. She 

need sidewise up at her big, phlegmatic 
brother-in-law, in his naval uniform. 
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“What's the use of going to the ends of 
the earth, if you can’t do as you please 
when you get there?” she inquired perti- 
nently. “I could stay in San Francisco and 
behave. I thought the Japanese didn’t 
mind about propriety.” 

“They care about their own kind of pro- 
priety,” put in a quiet young man whose 
thick drab hair was parted exactly in the 
middle, and brushed straight away from a 
good forehead. He sat as close to Rebecca 
Van Dorn as he could conveniently place 
himself, and argued placidly with the at- 
tendant, in bad Japanese and good English, 
to convince him that if Captain Brandon 
of the Penobscot was to be permitted to don 
straw sandals over his shoes to go into the 
tea-house, the American nation would be 
equally complimented if he, Alex Sanderson, 
Oriental buyer for a Broadway firm, were 
granted the same 

“The Japanese have neither modesty nor 
morals—Pierre Loti says so,” laughed the 
girl. 

“Oh, yes, they have—both,’ countered 
Sanderson quietly. ‘‘They’ve got strict 
ideas about some things, and two of those 
things are, that a woman mustn't display 
her feet, and that if she doesn’t walk pigeon- 
toed she isn’t respectable.” 

Reb looked at him indignantly, and made 
a pretense of thrusting her stockinged toes 
into plainer view. Mrs. Brandon drew up 
close in front of her trying charge, ex- 
plaining: 

“T don’t mind the Japanese. It’s those 
people over there. That man’s a Russian, 
and all Russians are insolent—particularly 
now. Besides, I think he’s—’’ 

She broke off as the person she spoke of 
looked toward her. A tall man in undress 
uniform, yet with an air about him which 
bespoke place and power—he paused in the 
lantern-hung entrance, and studied the 
Brandon party with interest. A lady leaned 
upon his arm, and the two were evidently 
discussing the Americans. 
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“Get up quick, Rebbie,” whispered Mrs. 
Brandon, as the newcomers, speaking to- 
gether in French, passed close, and almost 
stopped. The man’s massive, well-featured 
face was clear and white as one’s ideal of a 
Norse viking; his thick, blond hair rose 
straight up like the fur of a beaver; his 
curling blond beard was trimmed short and 
round in the English fashion; his eyes—the 
most commanding feature of his face—were 
light brown, yellow-rayed like those of a 
tiger. The two newcomers had_ brought 
thick, stocking-like slippers which an at- 
tendant drew on over their shoes. As they 
went by on the raised walk, leaving Rebecca 
pouting and her sister almost in tears of 
vexation, Captain Brandon leaned around 
to whisper: 

“You'd better be careful, Miss; we’ve 
got a Russian duke in the house with us.” 

The girl turned, under pretense of setting 
her slippers exactly straight, and caught the 
regard of both Russians concentrated upon 
her. They had paused, ostensibly to look 
back at the court with its miniature land- 
scape effects. The woman was no longer 
young, but according to the ideals of her 
country she had been very handsome. Her 
face was a trifle broad, the lines a bit crude 
in finish; but the red lips curved with a 
frank, sensual joy in life, which the gray 
eyes grieving above—the eyes of a peasant— 
never shared. Indeed, hers was the true 
peasant face, with its hopeless outlook for 
the future, its greed for the present. 

“It is—isn’t it?’”? Mrs. Brandon. tele- 
graphed her husband, partly in a whispered 
aside, partly by means of a flexible eyebrow. 
“T thought so. I loathe drinking tea in 
these public places. You never know what 
people may be rubbing elbows with you.” 

Rebecca Van Dorn caught her breath as 
the two were shown to their own small stall 
by an attendant whose Japanese politeness 
did not fail him even in serving these most 
hated of foreigners. Then, suddenly she 
sprang up with a little exclamation, and 
ran swiftly in her stockinged feet along the 
corridor, her voluminous skirts gathered in 
one hand, looking back toward her party 
with a catch-me-if-you-can challenge in her 
dark eyes. 

They found the runaway in a little room 
cut off by paper shoji from the space at 
either side of it, already established upon 
the floor, with her tiny, box-like table in 
front of her. It did not take Mrs. Brandon 


three minutes to ascertain that this room 
was diagonally across from one in which 
sat the Russian to whom she had objected, 
and that Rebecca’s table was in sight from 
that at which the man of the other party 

“Rebecca, wouldn’t you quite as §s 


have my place?” the chaperon began her 
campaign. ‘I think there must be a draught 
where you are sitting. And the way 


ran up here!” returning to an earlier gri 
ance. “I was shocked at you.” 

“Oh, but you didn’t know what I was 
chasing,” the girl laughed. “It was a 
kitten—a real, live, human kitten! I caught 
it. to0.”’ 

She reached down into her lap and dr 


out a small furry atom which she tucked 
under her cheek. The little creature had 
the broken tail of the Japanese cat, and a 
generally disconsolate air, yet it purred 


against the warmth of her flesh as happily 
as any maltese. 

“Let’s bring our tables all in to the 
middle of the room, so we can talk. This 
isn’t a bit like a birthday party,” urged 
Mrs. Brandon. 

But Rebecca was not to be moved from 
the corner she had chosen. She merely 
pushed the small box atfair in front of her 
to another angle, and her sister marked 
with anxious disapproval how the child was 
displaying slim white hands and daintily 
turned wrists over the tiny teapot and fairy 
cups which a diminutive, large-headed 
Japanese woman had now put in place. 
The painted smile on the lips of this doll-like 
person varied no whit as she attended uj 
them, and the matron compared Rebec: 
changing color and glowing eyes unfavor 
ably with this menial’s dignified com 
plaisance. American girls were better off 
in America, she thought. 

“T’ve decided to sail next week,” Sander 
son said, in reply to a question of the older 
lady’s. 

Captain Brandon avoided his wife’s eyes 

“There will be war, then—you’ve told 
him something you kept from me, Don.” 
The wife spoke insteadily. 

“There will be war,” repeated the yo 
American. “Of course there will be v 
I think we all know that. You understand, 
it’s for that reason that Iam going. Busi- 
ness has already dropped to nothing; and 
the more non-combatants that get out of 
the way the better for all parties. 1 told 
Captain Brandon of it when he asred if I 
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new of anyone who could act as escort for 
\liss Rebecca on her trip home.” 

His calm regard fastened itself upon the 
cirl’s face with an unhurried joy which was 
n itself an offense to her—how dared a man 

ok love like that and be a mere civilian? 
she gazed down and played with her 
itten, blushing furiously. 

Home! The word set anxious tears to 
brimming Mrs. Brandon’s eyes. “It’s where 
he ought to be this minute,” the elder sister 
said gently. ‘“‘Mother would never forgive 
ne for keeping her youngest here in danger.” 

“You’re staying with your husband,” 
rebelled the girl. 

“Ah, but you haven’t married the U. S. 
Navy,” teased Captain Brandon. 

“It’s only because the U. S. Navy hasn’t 
asked me,’ his sister-in-law declared. 

“Hurry—let’s all drink our tea and get 
back to the boat and Osaka. I’m afraid 
he’ll serve our dinner too early—he always 
does,” urged the matron. ‘Don’t turn your 
head again, sister. Those people are im- 
pudent—Russians always are. I hate them.” 

Rebbie laughed. ‘Very proper,’ she 

uid, “So do I. But Russian dukes are 
nteresting—and this one is handsome, if 
he has been younger. Mayn’t I fling him 
just one or two killing glances over my 
shoulder to tell the girls about when I get 
back home? Eis wife seems even more 
smitten with me than he is.” 

“The lady with him is not his wife,” 
observed Mrs. Brandon with a pucker of 
the lips which should have warned even so 
reckless a young person. “I’m glad to hear 
you talk about going home. I was afraid 
you would be all for making difficulties. 
I must stay with Don—but you ought to go.” 

“__With a meek civilian,’ supplied Reb 
bie, impertinently laughing in Alex’s face. 
[t was her nickname for him, and her com- 
plaint was that it never brought so much as 

ripple of discomfort to his countenance. 

“Tf I were in the Navy,” he explained as 
they rose from the floor, Rebbie making 
liberal use of her time so far as the Russian 
couple were concerned, ‘I should feel it 

y business to hang around the seat of war 
on any pretext. I didn’t choose that calling, 
however, and the house expects me_ to 
prosecute my kind of war where it has a 
chance to show results.”’ 

It never seemed to occur to this ridiculous 
young man that such speeches were not 
calculated to dazzle the fancy of a romantic 
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girl who had told him a dozen times that she 
adored courage in a man, and would never 
marry one whom she could not at least 
fancy a hero. Nothing more was_ said 
among them while they resumed their street 
footwear, and prepared to depart. 

The party which had come in with the 
Brandons seemed to be leaving at the same 
time. In the doorway the two groups drew 
together for a moment. Rebecca hung 
back, a little daunted by the idea that the 
Russians were going to speak to herself 
or her chaperon. 

They were all starting down the sunny 
garden walk when Alex Sanderson, opening 
a pink frilled parasol to hold over her head, 
dropped out a small folded note at Re- 
becca’s feet. 

The American girl stood for a moment 
gazing fascinated at the folded sheet. None 
of the party had observed it; but her sud- 
denly lifted eyes encountered the significant 
glance of the tall Russian, and at the same 
instant Sanderson, catching sight of the 
note, bent to pick it up and handed it to her. 

She couldn’t put that note in her pocket 
under Alex’s honest eyes. The Russian 
was gone. She had no certainty that he 
had written it, and to her; yet she knew it 
was nothing she ought to see. On a hasty 
impulse she flew back to the Japanese boy 
who stood bowing and smiling to speed the 
parting guest, thrust the billet into his hand, 
with a nod toward the departing Russians 
and “That lady lost it, I think,” and re- 
joined her party, a little breathless and with 
heightened color 


Hi birthday dinner was served in the 

cabin of the house-boat, on trans- 
parent, gaudily painted china, by quiet- 
footed Orientals. 
with the servants, and Osaka, the butler, 
having asked the privilege of decorating for 
her, had set her name—misspelled, but who 
minds a little thing like that?—in floral 
letters down the length of the board, and 
wreathed her chair till it was a flowery 
throne. 

The meal was such as only Osaka knew 
how to plan and his helpers to carry out. 
The girl reveled in it, and in the fairylike 
irresponsible feeling that seizes the most 
staid in far lands. When it wasover and the 
men were discussing their after-dinner cigars, 
the flat-bottomed craft went incontinently 


Rebecca was a favorite 
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aground on a submerged island, so tiny 
that high tide always covered it. After 
working fruitlessly for more than an hour 
to get. off the sand-bar, the men took the 
yawl and went over to Captain Brandon’s 
ship to secure assistance. Rebecca had 
changed her dress, and the two women were 
sitting idly on the roof of the house-boat 
watching the strange craft of these waters, 
when a trim and stately yacht with a military 
air about her drew in toward them and 
hailed. Informed by the crew what the 
difficulty was, the yacht cautiously made 
its way close enough that the two craft 
touched; they were grappled, and the next 
moment the Russian of the tea-house epi 
sode crossed to the ladies, and with a singu- 
lar flash in his odd eyes, but with the most 
quiet and restrained bearing, asked them 
in clear, precise French if he or his boat 
could be of use to them. 

Mrs. Brandon rose abruptly, bowed, and 
stated that they would have to stay where 
they were till the gentlemen of the party 
returned, adding perfunctory thanks and 
excuses for them both and regretting that 
they must go below. She made her descent 
to the cabin with such expedition that she 
failed to notice that her sister was not 
following. In the dim little room she faced 
about full of concern, and debated whether 
it would be possible to return to the roof 
and continue her chaperonage of that be- 
loved but trying charge. As she hesitated, 
the girl’s clear tones came down to her: 

“His Grace asks if we will vO on board his 
yac ht to look at her as we lie here. Won't 
you come, Maude ?” 

“No—uno!” called the « haperon, positively. 
“Tell him we thank him, but we cannot.” 

The refusal was of course intended to 
apply to both herself and her sister, but 
Mrs. Brandon heard retreating footsteps 
cross the roof above her head, and a sound 
of laughter, as Rebecca Van Dorn was 
helped from one boat to the other. Dis 
turbed, hot with quick anger, she started 
up the steep stairs, only to catch her foot, 
twist her ankle, and roll helplessly back 
into the cabin, delayed for several minutes 
in her pursuit. 

IT 

NSPECTING the Russian yacht eventu 

ated in sitting down in a wonderful 
cabin, a marvel of taste and luxury, and 
being served with wine and biscuit. The 


girl in her trim white linen, the thick brown 
hair brushed smoothly back from her fr 
eyes, looked a different creature from 
pink-clad witch of the tea-house; yet 
Russian was not warned. He had begun 
speaking slow, careful English, and s 
guest exclaimed over the excellence of his 
accent. 

“A man like myself,” he said, smiling, 
“who admires the ladies of other lan 
must learn the tongues of other lands. | 
speak half a dozen dialects current in t 
Balkans. I have just come from that 
region—Brrr! A dreary place! You would 
not like it. But a trip down the coast, no 
Ii you do not find my yacht too mean a 
residence, it is at your service.” 

The girl laughed innocently, revealing 
teeth as even and white as those of the big 
man before her, whose physical perfes tion, 
whose exquisite grooming was a thing con- 
summate. Encouraged by the evident 
pression she was making, Rebecca told his 
Grace of the decorations at the birthd y 
dinner, and asked the significance of the 
tiny, star-shaped rice cakes Osaka had 
offered that day. He listened to her every 


word with an attention which, from 


a source, Was intoxicating. 

“Your birthday!” he exclaimed, negoti- 
ating the ‘th’ perfectly. “Would you 
perhaps honor me if I can manage a supper 
party commemorating your natal day?” 

‘T don’t know what Mrs. Brandon and 
my brother-in-law would say to that,’’ she 
returned. “Your yacht would certainly be 
a great improvement this afternoon upon 
the boat we’re in. Is your Grace going 
back to the city ?” 

The Russian looked a bit nonplussi 
“T thought American young ladies,” he 
began suavely, ‘‘did not require chaperons 
[I supposed they visited their friends freely— 
as you are doing now—unchaperoned.” 

The peculiar, yellow-brown orbs were 
fixed unwinkingly upon the girl’s face. Her 
color deepened, but her child’s eyes did not 
fall. 

A servant replenished the tiny silver cup, 
crusted with turquoise, and was_ bidden 
with a gesture to the ante-room. The Duke 
had evidently considered that they were 
alone with this man in the room, since he 
was but another useful piece of furniture: 
but Rebecca, as the portiere fel] behind the 
blue-clad back, got to her feet with a sudden 
chill 























“IT have enjoyed seeing your boat very 
uch,” she said, returning defensively to 
French. ‘It was very interesting. But | 
link now I must go back. My sister will 
uneasy.” 
The Duke had risen also, with no change 
his face save a slight tremor of the nostril. 
“Vou did receive a note—I saw it in your 
ind?” he asked in a very low tone, speak 
g first in a language unknown to her, 
en changing to French. ‘At the tea- 
suse door. I saw you took my note. In 
I asked—I arranged for this interview. 
irely if you did not read that note, you 
ould never have come—alone.”’ 
Rebecca was used to lovers. Like most 
retty American girls, she could drive her 
yur-in-hand of them with ease. The Duke 
is plainly making love to her, and so 
riously that a smile of gratified vanity 
irved her red lips. Here was an experience 
orth repeating to the girls at home! 
“Tf your Grace were my affianced,” she 
iggested with an arch glance; “in America 


She broke off suddenly. The man before 
her was laughing; not loudly, but an almost 

iseless chuckle, which made her think 
of the purring of a great cat. 

“My wife—there is a lady in St. Peters- 
burg,” began the Duke, finally, speaking 
once more in slow, careful English, ‘‘who is 

expressibly bored by the wearing of that 

tle, Miss Van Dorn; it is therefore no 
longer within my gift to bestow. But the 
friendship—the protection of John Pobenski 

these are not things to be despised.” 

The color had ebbed slowly from the girl’s 
saucy, rosy face, leaving it white, and older. 
She understood at last, and turned with a 

ordless gesture between fear and disdain. 
The big man put himself between her and 
the door. 

“What is the matter? How have I of- 

ded? Where are you going—and why ?” 

The words were suave, but the cruel 
nostril flickered, and the yellow-rayed eyes 
eemed to pulse with light. 

‘To my sister—to our own boat. Let 
e pass. You need not go with me—there 

no necessity for keeping up appearance es.” 

\gain his Grace laughed, that purring 
little laugh, but there was annoyance in the 
look he bent upon her. 

“We are some miles from your sister’s 

at,’ he said quietly. “Of course you 

ow that well enough. A child could not 
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have failed to notice that we began to move 
so soon as you and I sat down in this room.” 

A thrill of something like genuine terror 
mingled with the girl’s distaste. 

“You wouldn’t dare take me anywhere 
I don’t want to go,” she asserted, suddenly 
aware that the Duke was an unpleasant, 
domineering old man. 

“You came of your own free will,” re- 
torted the Russian, “in response to my note. 
Your sister withdrew she chose to send 
you alone, after no doubt being shown your 
invitation. I hold myself guiltless in the 
matter.” 

“You are going to put back at once,” 
the girl said, with firmness that covered a 
sinking heart. “My brother-in-law, Cap- 
tain Brandon, will be at the boat any 
moment.” 

The man’s face was flushed, his eyes 
glowed, his voice was thick, with sheer, 
brute anger. 

“T am to put back at once—and there is 
no necessity for keeping up appearances,” 
he mocked. 
to be what my compatriots call a Yankee 
trick. If you go about to public places and 
conduct yourself in such a manner as you 
did this morning; if, having secured the 


“Young woman, this seems 


response you desired, you seek notoriety 
by openly making a fool of John Pobenski woe 
you will certainly get very much the worst 
of it. There is nothing to hinder my run- 
ning up the coast ten miles or so, and setting 
you ashore in some paddy field, and by 
heaven, it’s what I’ve a mind to do! If 
you should afterwards reach your friends, 
you might account for your escapade as 
seemed best to you.” 

It is unlikely that he would have carried 
out his threat, but Rebecca drew back from 
the upraised finger with which he empha- 
sized his statement as from a blow. She 
looked about the apartment like one in a 
nightmare. 

An hour ago she was sitting in the cabin 
of the house-boat eating her birthday 
dinner. Half an hour ago she was with 
Maude beneath the deck awning, noting 
messages to be delivered to friends at home. 
Now—was it a dream ? 

But on the instant there came the sound 
of a scuffle above their heads, and a sharp 
word or two from a voice that made her 
heart Jeap. A quick foot sprang down the 
companionway; the curtains parted, and 
Alex Sanderson, breathing a little short, 
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stepped into the room. Instinctively the 


girl fled to him. The Russian drew back 
vith a face of such black rage that she 
recognized her i 
publishing the state of affairs. 

“Tye come for Miss Van Dorn,” said the 
American quietly. “I have Captain Bran 
don’s gig here, and they are getting the 
house-boat off the bar.” 

Had the girl controlled her 
incident might yet hay 
smoothly. But 


side 


own imprudence in thus 


terror, the 
o been passed 
stood 


and trembled, the 


over 


close at San- 


1 
as sne 


derson’s Russian 


undoubtedly saw vistas of future revelations 
on her part in whicl 
most unwelcome light 


1 he should gure in a 
even of international 

complications 
“Voung ladies \\ 

men and invite their acquaintance 


vith stra 


at public 


] 7 4 
no coquette nge 


tea-houses sometimes tind interesting ad 


ventures,” he said cuttingly. “IT am_ not 

used to your American ways, but I know 

what to think of a woman who—”’ 
Sanderson’s right | ropping 


hand had been d g 
itself into the pocket of his sack coat. But 
Rebecca clung to that arm and hampered it. 
He put back his left, « iught her by the sleeve 
her behind him. She 


and 
there 
hand 
revolver in its 
young American faced the Duke above it 
with the 


drew crouched 


Sanderson’s released — right 


mute. 
from. the pocket with a small 


firm grasp, and the quiet 


rose 


muzzle slightest pucker on_ his 
smooth brow. 

“Vou'll have to stop that,”? he 
mentatively. ‘‘On Miss Va 
I had exper ted to see nothing amiss; but 
you'll have to drop that. It may make it 
bad for her that I should raise a disturbance. 
Still—there are limits.” 

Despotism 
courage is flabby 


said argu 


n Dorn’s 


count 


\ = man’s 


cowards. ‘ 
never had a 


breeds 


vhich has 





The Truce of the Bear 




































chance to try itself against his peers. 
Pobenski, Duke of the Holy Russian 
pire, staggered back, clutching at his collar, 
staring with fear-dilated eyes at the shining 
barrel of the revolver. 

“Rebbie, Pll have to ask you to go it 
first—and go quick,” whispered Sande 
to the girl. “lve got to keep him cove 
since I’ve drawn on him.” 

Low as the whisper was, the Duke heard 
it. He spread empty hands abroad an 
murmured. thickly. 


John 


“No! Go—together, and at = once | 
have no weapon. You 
“Stop the yacht, then—signal your 


And as he 
hand 
whicl 


Sanderson 


gineer,”’ directed Alex sharply. 
backed slowly away, the 

went out and found a_ button, 
pressed. A minute later when 
helped the girl over the side 

gig, which hung close by the now stationary 
yacht, she 





Russian’s 


and into th 


burst into tears. 


“Oh,” she sobbed, “Ive been. sucl 
fool—and you're a hero—a hero—a het 

Sanderson flushed and looked do 
thrusting the small revolver into his yp { 
with the embarrassed air of a small boy ) 


His doubtful gaze traveled 
trim crew of the gig. Well, tl 
would be time for what he longed to \ 
house boat Was Fea hed. 
murmured, de] 
‘\ man doesn’t have to be much 
of a champion to face that kind of fell 
I’m up things every d 


But we'll sure havea celebration right when I 


has been kissed. 


to the 


when the 


cd | dh. come now,”’ he 


. 1 
cauingly, 


against worse 

get you back to the boat and Mrs. Brando1 
He looked into the trustful, adoring ¢ . 

raised to his, and his head swam with the 

intoxication of her sudden surrender. 
“That'll be the real birthday for us bot 

he whispéred exultantly. 





























Canocing down the Yaqui River near Esperanz 


Mexico and the Yaquis 


By Ropert HAMMOND MURRAY 


ELVING among. the historical 
and official annals of the Yaqui 
war, which supply the basis for 
this exposition of a situation that 
is only dimly comprehended out 

ide of Mexico, one is impressed by the 
curious fact that the bloodiest epoch of the 
conflict was precipitated by a combination 
of incidents originating in the inharmonious 
tribal relations of the Yaquis themselves, 

id in which the Mexican Government 
enacted no part. 

By way of preface, it may be remarked 
that a study of the Yaqui question reveals 
close and intimate parallels between the 
roblem presented to Mexico by the Yaqui 
ituation in the State of Sonora and that 

hich was thrust upon the United States 
Government in its unavoidable dealings 

ith the Apaches and kindred hostile tribes 
in the far West. There is one marked 
difference. The United States could find 

» solution of its Indian problem other than 
waging wars which resulted in the virtual 








extermination of the Indians. The Mexican 
Government elected to deport some of the 
worst of the Yaquis, rather than exterminate 
them. The result has been the same in 
both cases. No longer do the Apac hes and 
the Yaquis constitute a menace to the lives 
and property of the members of a higher 
race pioneering into their country. But the 
American Indians now constitute only a 
handful of decadent survivors, while the 
Yaquis exist in numbers. Cowed it is true, 
by the stern measures visited upon them 
because of their refusal to submit to Mexican 
authority, they are still virile and compar 
atively intact as a race. A handful of 
irreconcilables, less than one hundred in 
all, are hiding away in the fastnesses of the 
Bacatete mountains, stubborn in their deter 
mination not to accept the inevitable. 
Until 1885 there had been for years 
comparative peace among the Yaqui and 
the Mayo tribes, which inhabit the southern 
half of Sonora, in the valleys of the Yaqui 
and the Mayo rivers. The history of the 
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tribes, from the days of the Spanish colonial 
establishment, through all of the bewildering 
governmental mutations that followed the 
declaration of Mexico’s independence from 
Spain, until final necessary and repressive 
measures were inaugurated, may be summed 
up in a few sentences. As a whole they 
steadfastly declined to acknowledge the 
right of the constituted authorities to enforce 
the laws of the country over them. Armed 
expeditions which were from time to time 
against them were never able to subdue 
them. Innumerable were the truces and 
peaces declared, following the defeat of the 
Indians in pitched battles. When troops 
were withdrawn, the Indians would remain 
quiescent until they had recouped their 


sent 


strength. Then, in the absence ofa superior 
force to inspire respect, they would follow 
their chiefs into the field. 

Murder and pillage were universal accom 
paniments of their raids. Their conduct in 
war ranked with that. of the American 
Indians. The steadfast ideal of the Yaquis, 
and the only one which they could be 
induced to accept, was comprehended in 
their claim to absolute independence within 
the territory which they considered their 
1, and obedience solely to tribal laws 
and the will of their chiefs. The nearest 


OWT 
they attained in modern times to a realiza 
tion of their ideal was under the leade rship 
of the great Yaqui chief Cajeme. In the 
second third of the last century Cajeme, a 
shrewd, daring and aggressive Yaqui, suc- 
ceeded in organizing the Yaquis and_ the 
Mavos on a war footing \ well armed and 
resolute force of more than five thousand 
men constituted Cajeme’s army. No na- 
tional or state troops could be assembled in 


sufficient numbers to cope with Cajeme’s 
men, adept as were the Yaquis and Mayos 
in defence and attack, and in the ruthless 
treatment of their captives. 

Cajeme’s iron rule over the Yaquis and 
the Mayos bred the conditions that prefaced 
the great uprising in the Yaqui country in 
1885. Cajeme put the Mexican Govern 
ment upon its mettle almost continuously 
until 1906 to keep the Yaquis in nominal 
subjection, to say nothing of decisively 
worsting them. There arose in opposition 
to Cajeme a faction commanded by a chief 
of the Loreto Molina tribe, and several of 
his sons. Cajeme would brook no divided 
authority. He summarily banished the Mo- 
linas from Yaqui territory, and confiscated 





the Yaquis 


the rebels’ property, part of which 
sequestrated to himself. The remaind 
he distributed among his sub-chiefs. San 
tuary was sought by the Molinas in the to 
of Guaymas, on the Gulf of Californi 
There they applied themselves to accum 
lating money and mustering adherents 
preparation for punishing Cajeme = ar 
regaining their lost property in the vall 
of the Yaqui. Prior to this the Governme: 
for several years had elected to pursue 
passive policy in dealing with the Yaqui 
The Indians, in turn, were content to let 
well enough alone, and occupied themselv: 
in tilling their farms, making only occasiona!} 
forays upon the Mexican haciendas to filc! 
cattle and horses. 

Trooping out from Guaymas on a dar! 
night early in January, 1885, went thirty 
well mounted and heavily armed Molina 
They were bound for a place called F| 
Guamuchli, some distance from the town, 
where Cajeme had his headquarters. Tw: 
by two they clattered over the cobblestones 
of the Guaymas streets, fire flecking from 
their ponies’ hoofs as they struck again 
the flint. Before dawn they swooped dow! 
upon Cajeme’s house. The torch was 
applied, and amid the flames and smok« 
the members of the Yaqui chief’s famil\ 
rushed forth to meet death at the hands of 
the vengeful Molinas. Cajeme was not 
there. He and his body-guard had departed 
on the preceding afternoon for the Mayo 
River country. 

In hot wrath Cajeme, summoned by 
runners, chased the Molinas almost to the 
borders of the city, where a few troops wer 
garrisoned. The Yaqui chief collected hi 
forces. Some of his men seized twenty or 
more small steamers, sailing craft and 
canoes belenging to Mexican residents of 
Guaymas, and which served to carry o1 
traffic between the port and the bar at the 
mouth of the river which passes through th: 
city. Cajeme the next day despatched 
messenger to the Mexican official command 
ing the port, demanding the surrender 
the Molinas within three days. “If this 1 
not done I shall declare war on you,” wa 
the arrogant threat that accompanied tl 
command. The captain of the port ignored 
the demand of Cajeme. The Yaquis burned 
the captured boats, and soon Cajem¢ 
appeared at the head of fifteen hundred 
warriors in the valley of Guaymas. T! 
Yaquis besieged the Termopilas haciend: 
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The Yaqui chiefs who signed the peace agreement with the Mexican government in 1909 


Reading from left to right, here are: 


Capitan Ignacio Mori, General 


Luis Buli, Capitan Dolores Sancola 


The overseer and several laborers were 
slain, but the haciendado, or owner, en- 
trenched himself with his family behind the 
thick walls of his house and stood off the 
Indians until troops from Guaymas fell 
upon the Yaquis from the rear, beat and 
forced them to retreat. 

This was the commencement of the last 
chapter of the Yaqui war. Hostilities be- 
tween the Indians and the Mexican army 
were fierce and almost incessant until 1906. 
Had the Mexican Government prosecuted 
the campaign against the Yaquis with the 
same energy as that displayed by the United 
States Government in its Indian troubles, 
there is no question that the duration of the 





war would have been shortened by many 
years. Millions of dollars would have been 
saved. The Yaquis would have more 
quickly realized the futility of trying to 
make of Sonora a closed land to the whites, 
the lives of hundreds of Mexicans and 
American pioneers would have been spared 
and the resources of the state would by now 
have been developed to a point far beyond 
their present condition. There was a dis- 
position to temporize with the Yaquis, to 
win them to subjection by peaceful means. 
The records show that the Government 
exhausted every recourse of diplomacy, 
argument and generosity to induce the 
Yaquis to lay down their arms. Lands were 
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622 Mexico and the Yaquis 


apportioned to them, and food, seeds and 
farmingimplements were furnished from the 
public treasury. Occasionally the Indians 
would conduct themselves properly for a few 
months, perhaps for a year or longer, and 
devote themselves to agriculture, or other 
pursuits. But fresh outbreaks would speed 
ily follow the withdrawal of troops from 
Sonora. In savage warfare the Yaquis 
who are born fighters and stalwart, powerful 
men, had the Mexican troops at a disad 
vantage. Whenever the Indians closed with 
soldiers in a pitched battle, the Government 
forces won. But the latter lost heay ily when 
the Yaquisadhered to their favorite guerrilla 
tactics, splitting 
up into small 
bands, ambush 
ing the Govern 
ment columns 
and descending 
in yelling, impet 
uous whirlwinds 
upon camps and 
bivouacs. In 
Mexico City the 
headsof the War 
Department 
ruefully remem 
bered the boast 
of the Yaquis, 
that two soldiers 
must be sent to 
sonora for every 
Yaqui, if the 
Government 
hoped ever to 
subjugate them. 
It was General 
Torres W ho, 
while command ee 
ing the troops y ed ther 
in Sonora, and 

finding himself in straits and lacking men, 
despat hed a thousand soldiers’ caps to the 
Minister of War in Mexico City and asked 
that they be “filled with fighters.” 

After being defeated by General Angel 
Martinez, who took two thousand prisoners, 
Cajeme and his people promised peace and 
submission. One month after food, cattle, 


ad been viven 


seeds, clothing and land | 
them, as a condition of their yielding, they 
rose without warning. A series of murders 
robberies and typical Indian outrages by 
Cajeme and fifteen hundred warriors er 
sued before the troops dispersed the main 





body. General Torres was able to prevent 
the scattered units of Cajeme’s command 
from uniting, and by cutting off their sup 
plies of food and ammunition, forced them 
to take refuge in the Bacatete mountains. 
In this rugged country they were safe from 
pursuit. One Yaqui, stationed in a defile, 
could keep ten or twenty soldiers at bay 
Raiding parties would descend into the 
valleys at night and levy upon unprotected 
haciendas for supplies. Surreptitious com 
munication was maintained between the 
Yaquis in the mountains and other members 
of the tribes who were ostensibly peaceful, 
and engaged in farming or mining. By the lat- 
ter material aid 
was constantly 
forwarded tothe 
rebellious ie. 
quis. Cajeme’s 
followers were 
reinforced week 
ly by fresh, well 
nourished ad- 
herents from the 
low 
a lands, 
Po who went 
up and far away 
into the moun- 
tains and took 
up the rifle, leas 
ing their places 
on the farms or 
in the mines to 
be filled by In 
dians, gauntand 
spent from. the 
hardships and 
privations of life 
in the camps. 
Many Yaquis 
crossed the bor 
der into the United States and sought work. 
Their wages went to swell Cajeme’s war 
chest. No one can justly withhold from the 
Yaquis a sincere tribute of respect and ad 
miration for the determination with which 
they resisted the encroachments of the whites 
into their territory. They fought grimly and 
ferociously, as did the Indians of the United 
States, but with far more intelligence and 
employment of the tactics of organized war- 
fare. Although the death penalty, by builet 
or halter, was meted out to hundreds of 
Yaquis without remorse by various Mexican 
commanders, the military leaders were 
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t chief of the Yaquis, who for 
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rovoked to this courst by much 

e same sort of outrages perpe- 
ited upon the soldiers and non 
mmbatants as those which formed 
ch a dire feature of Indian war- 
re in the United States. 

\ll of Sonora was. terrorized. 
\Vhen the Indians could no longer 
ce the field in large bodies, they 
nged the country in small bands, 
‘iking simultaneously in several 
ices two or three hundred miles 
irt. Their favorite victims were 








» farmers on ranches in isolated 


Idling Yaqui prisoner 





Mexic 


in 


oldiers and Yaquis, just in from the field 














In the stockade at Hermosillo, awaiting deportation 





on the way to Yucatan 


spots. Neither women nor children 
were spared. They attacked tray 
elers,and rendered the highways so 
unsafe that only the most reckless 
would venture far from a town 
Many 
places which formerly were indus 
trial, mining, or agricultural centers 
were depopulated. Mining enter 
prises, espee ially those in) which 


without an escort of troops. 


Americans were interested, were 
abandoned because of the inability 
of preserving communication with 
































































624 Mexico and 
the cities and towns from which they drew 
their supplies. In Sonora to-day it is rare 
tofind a family which did notsuffer the loss 
of some of its members at the hands of the 
Yaquis. It is undeniable that the Yaquis 
put their prisoners to torture. Scalping was 
prac ticed. The soles of the feet of captive S 
were flayed,and they were compelled to walk 
over sand and rocks. Captives were found 
dead, hanging by one leg or an arm, as they 
had been left by the Indians to pe rish of 
hunger, thirst and exhaustion. 

There seems to be no actual foundation 
for the claim asserted in behalf of the 
Yaquis that invariably they respec ted the 
lives and property of Americans. Indubit 
able proof is offered that many Americans 
were killed by the Indians. The pecuniary 
loss resulting from the Yaqui uprisings fell 
most heavily upon Americans. Owing to 
its proximity to the United States border, 
Sonora had attracted many Americans, who 
invested millions of dollars in copper and 
silver mines and in ranches and fruit farms. 
As a matter of fact, it was the Americans, 
individually and collectively, rather than 
the Mexicans, who suffered by the war and 
benefited by the restoration of peace and 
order in Sonora. Repeated representations 
were made to the Mexican Government 
from Washington on behalf of American 
nationals who had sustained losses at the 
hands of marauding Yaquis. This may be 
reckoned as one of the considerations that 
figured importantly in arousing the Mexican 
Government to the necessity of mastering 
the Yaquis. (suarantees of protection to 
the lives and property of foreigners in 
Mexico form one of the prime fundamentals 
of President Diaz’s policy. This guarantee 
would have been demonstrated more or less 
of a sham, and at the price of American 
lives and dollars, had the Yaqui situation 
not been controlled. 

Regardless of the vast expense incurred 
in this necessary work, the opprobrium 
which has been heaped upon the Mexican 
Government because of its alleged injustice 
and cruelty to the Yaquis, the sacrifices of 
the lives of Mexican officers and soldiers in 
the war in Sonora, and the benetits which 
accrued to American interests by the tran 
quilization of the state, most of the stories 
of criticism leveled at Mexico in connection 
with the Yaqui question have emanated 
from American sources. One example of 
the manner in which incidents in Sonora 


the Yaquis 


have been perverted to the prejudice of the 
Mexican Government was recently afforded 
by the public ation of a photograph showing 
a party of Yaqui warriors lined up bye ( 
a firing squad of Mexican soldiery. In the 
text which accompanied the photograph 
mention of the reason for the executions 


was omitted. The prisoners depicted in the 
photograph were self-confessed murdere: 

The victims were five young Mexican clerks 
who, one Sunday morning severel years ago, 
started from Guaymas on a hunting expe 
dition, On their return they were waylaid 
not far from the city by Yaquis, who killed 
the five hunters, and the driver of their 
wagon. Troops were sent in pursuit of 
the murderers. A number of Yaquis were 
arrested and brought into Guaymas. 
Through the testimony of many of the 
prisoners, and finally by the confession of 
the murderers, the responsibility for the 
upon eleven men. These 
were tried, condemned and shot. The pro 
ceedings of the investigation and of the trial 
are matters of public record in Sonora, and 
the execution of the murderers, according 


crime was fixed 
1 
| 


to contemporaneous newspaper accounts, 
met with the approval of the community. 

During all of the Yaqui campaigns the 
Mayo Indians remained submissive. Their 
good behavior was final, and the Mayos are 
now among the most law-abiding and _ in- 
dustrious of the inhabitants of Sonora. 
There have grown up in the valley of the 
Mayo river thriving towns. Schools have 
been established in which the Mayo « hildren 
are receiving the same advantages of free 
education as the children in other states of 
the Republic. Many of the old-time war 
roirs have devoted themselves to agricultural 
pursuits, and have become landed pro 
prietors upon the farms given them by the 
Government. What was offered by the 
Government and accepted by the Mayos 
was repeatedly urged upon the Yaquis, and 
as often refused. High hopes of endur 
peace W ith the \ aquis were entertained alter 
the treaty entered into several vears ago il 
Ortiz, when the Yaquis came down from the 
mountains and with their chief Tetabiate, 


ou 


who had succeeded Caje me, swore allegiance 
to the Government. The warriors, under 
the terms of the treaty, entered the Govern 
ment service as auxiliary troops. River 
lands were distributed to the Yaquis, nd 
food, clothing, work animals, farming im 


plements and seeds were given them. 
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hools were established, a municipal ad- 


nistration was organized and such Indians 
could read and write were placed in 
sitions of authority. A system of vigilance 
s formed, with Tetabiate and other chiefs 


the head. 


lranquillity seemed assured. For two 
rs the Indians kept to the terms of the 
tiz treaty. Most of them tilled their 
ms, while others preferred to take service 
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tween sun and sun Sonora was once more 
plunged into the turmoil of sanguinary 
Indian warfare. To the credit of the Yaquis 
it must be noted that on this occasion they 
spared the lives of their captives, and did 
not injure them in any manner. 

It was not until 1906 that the Government 
found itself in a position to exercise final 
and definite measures to prevent a recur- 
rence of the events that came two years sub- 








haciendas and in mines. Their crops 

large and profitable and the herds of 
e, which constitute the main wealth of 
natives, increased rapidly. Suddenly 


| without warning the Yaquis rose again. 


day’s time two thousand warriors ap 
‘ced under arms. They attacked the 


deral forces at the military post, captured 


killed missionaries who had gone among 
1 at the Government’s solicitation. Be- 
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sequent to the peace of Ortiz. Hard pressed 
by the Government troops, the Yaquis had 
fallen back into the mountains. ‘Two alter- 
natives presented themselves to the Govern- 
ment. One was to withdraw the troops from 
other parts of the Republic, throw them into 
Sonora and give the Yaquis no rest from 
pursuit until either they surrendered or 
were killed off. [Experience had demon- 
strated that all but the most craven among 
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them would choose to die in combat, or 
starve in the mountains in preference to 
surrender. Notwithstanding the losses sus 
tained by the tribe in the wars, there still 
remained at least twenty-five thousand 
Yaquis, including those who had not taken 
part in the latter uprisings. Of the whole 
number the lesser portion were refugees. 
The apparently friendly Yaquis gave secret 
aid to the rebels. To slay Yaquis unless 
found in the act of bearing arms would 
have been an indefensible and inhumane 
course. Yet the ostensibly peaceful Yaquis, 
through their support of their tribesmen in 
the field, constituted quite as serious a 
menace to peace as did the warriors with 
their rifles and knives. 

The question of further employing force 

as decided in the negative. Knowledge 
of Yaqui traits suggested an alternative 
course, that of deportation. Love of his 
land is almost an obsession with the Yaqui. 
His fervor and steadfastness in this respect 
is far more intense than that of the American 
Indian. It is this overweening character 
istic of the Yaqui that, more than anything 
else, drove him to such desperate opposition 
to the supremacy of the whites in Sonora. 
It was apparent to those in the Mexican 
Government who were entrusted with the 
solution of the Yaqui problem, and who 
were cognizant of this deep love of the Yaqui 
for his native valleys, that deportation pre 
sented more terrors to them than death. 
If anything could quell the Yaqui’s hostility 
to the Government and compel him to give 
over warring, it was deportation. 

In the discussion of ways and means, it 
was first thought feasible to place the Yaquis 
on reservations outside of Sonora, grant 
them lands and encourage them to continue 
the pursuit of farming. The objection to 
this was that large bodies of troops would 
need to be stationed on the reservations 
constantly, to prevent the Indians from 
escaping and stealing back to their beloved 
Sonora. It was impracticable to shut them 
up in prisons. The Yaquis are among the 
best workers to be found in Mexico. Know 
edge of this reached the hennequin planters 
in Yucatan, and it was proposed to the War 
Department that some of the Indians be 
transported to Yucatan, and hired out to 
the planters. The suggestion appealed to 
the Government for various reasons. One 
was that Yucatan is so far away from Sonora, 
one being at the extreme south of Mexico 


and the other in the north, and separated 
by a long sea and land journey, that it 
would be impossible for the Yaquis to re- 
turn to Sonora. Another was supplied by 
the climate of Yucatan, which is identical 
with that of the Yaqui River coast country, 
to which the Indians were thoroughly 
wonted. A third reason was that the Goy 
ernment would be relieved of the heavy 
expense of maintaining the Yaquis. : 

In discussing the Yaqui question with 
Mexican officials, I could tind none who 
would deny that the deportation of tl 
Yaquis was unaccompanied by features 
that were regrettable. Regarded from the 
aspect of humanitarianism, there seems 
much to condemn in the project of uprooting 
a people from a region dominated by their 
forefathers for centuries, and transplanting 
them to an alien soil in a_ condition 
virtual bondage. Contrariwise, what othe 
and more desirable course was open to 
Government? The Yaquis would not a 
cept that which was so long ago forced upon 
the American Indian as inevitable. The 
whole Yaqui incident has offered no new 
or startling contribution to the history of 
civilization, wherein are recorded so many 
pre vofs of the hopelessness of the aborigin s’ 
struggle against submergence by superior 
races. The Yaquis fell under the operation 
of a prevailing system, good or bad, that 
is set into inexorable motion wherever the 
white man pits his brains, his culture, his 
greed for commercial and industrial con 
quest against the red, the black or the 
yellow man. The pressure became too 
strong for the Yaqui, as it did for 
American Indian. 

Yucatan was badly in need of labor 
still is, regardless of the influx of Yaqui 
Asa matter of fact, not enough Yaquis | 
introduced into Yucatan appreciably 
lessen the demand for labor. While it 
the Government’s intention to deport 
entire Yaqui nation, conditions in Sor 
became such that deportation no long 
Was necessary to secure and preserve px 
The Yaqui would grin at death, but dep» 
ation broke his spirit and courage. In 
beginning the Indians comprehended 
dimly the meaning of expatriation, and 
extent to which the Government was 
pared to go along this line to subdue them. 
Yucatan was but a name to them, a dimly 


sensed land far, far away. Parties ol! 


Yaquis, men, women and children, whole 
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Irrigated onion field near mouth of the Yaqui River, where American capital to-day is developing thousands of acres 


families and communities were made up 
under the direction of the Government. 
The first of these parties were despatched 
to Yucatan in 1906. At intervals, other 
parties followed until about five thousand 
had gone. The Yaquis that remained at 
first watched stolidly. Uneasiness followed. 
Then they began to question. 

‘Where are our friends gone? Will they 
come back? Have they been killed ?” 


“No, they have not been killed,” they 
were told, “they have been sent to Yucatan. 
All of you will be sent there unless you sub- 


mit yourselves to the Government. You 
will not be allowed to return.” 

Neither death, nor any other punishment, 
could have produced such an impression 
among the Yaquis as that caused by the 
marching away of their fellows, never to 
return. Appreciating that the Government 
persisted in the deportations, there arose 
among those who remained intense dis 
quietude, and a desire to avoid such a fate 
for themselves. To do this they were even 
willing toabate and smother their race hatred. 


Leaders among the Yaquis, important 
chiefs and counsellors, hastened to consult. 
They realized that the Government had 
found the joint in their armor. These 
leaders formed a group, and issued an ad- 
dress to the entire nation, designating 
especially the rebels in the mountains, ad- 
vising submission and inviting the latter to 
lay down their arms, to the end that per- 
manent peace might result and deportations 
cease. Promises of good behavior by the 
Yaquis were accepted by the Government, 
and the shipment of Indians to Yucatan 
was halted. No Yaquis have since been 
deported. Ten months of negotiations be- 
tween the Yaqui leaders and the civil and 
military authorities of Sonora were necessary 
before the rebels emerged from the moun- 
tains, came to a place called La Pitahaya, 
and gave up their arms. Of the hundred 
or less who still remain in the Bacatete 
mountains, the majority are highlanders by 
birth, who have always lived in the Baca- 
tetes, and rarely come in contact with the 
whites. Government representatives are 
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now in touch with them, and in all prob 
ability they soon will surrender. The last 
outrage charged to the Yaquis occurred in 
September, IQoos, between the towns Ures 
and Hermosillo, when a war party murdered 
Don Rafael Ruiz, a haciendado and a man 
prominent in the affairs of Sonora. 

While nominally prisoners of war, the de 
ported Yaquis in Yucatan stand in the 
same relationship to their employers as the 
rest of the field laborers in that state. Those 
to whom Yaqui laborers have been allotted 
are bound to the War Department to treat 
them humanely, feed and clothe them, 
provide them with medical attendance, and 
pay them the prevailing rate of wages. The 
records of the War Department show that 
there are 
aid of their half-grown sons, earn as high 
as S$2.so silver a day. The Government 


some among them who, with the 


did not allow its re sponsibility to cease with 
the turning over of the Yaquis to the plant 
ation owners in Yucatan. Reports of their 
condition are sent to Mexico City at stated 
intervals and, so far as it can be done, it is 
seen to that they ire not ill treated. 

Selfish interest, if no higher consideration, 
impels the planter in Yucatan, as well as 
elsewhere in) Mexico, for that matter, to 
keep their workmen in proper phy sical con 
dition. Labor is scarce and. difficult to 
obtain. Good tield hands are too hard to 
come by to warrant any sensible planter in 
lending himself to tactics which might tend 
to depreciate their capacity for doing their 
full share of labor. If a Yaqui, or a peon, 
is not well nourished and housed he speedily 
becomes to his employe ra hopeless liability, 
instead of an asset. It is not to be exper ted 
that among a proud, high-spirited people 
like the Yaquis there will not be found a 
normal percentage of men who cannot 
bring themselves to accept without protest 
the nex essity of laboring at stated hours and 
under such restraint as might properly be 
imposed upon prisoners of war. Those 
who refuse to work or who foment trouble 
are punished by being locked up and placed 
on limited rations. 

The Yaquis were not sold to the planters, 
or into slavery. Those who employ them 
pay no money to the Government, save 
their railroad and steamship fare. There 
have been cases where Yaquis committed 
to the keeping of supposedly reputable 
planters, have been disposed of to brokers 
who in turn, and fora price, have transferred 


them to other planters. The War Depart 


ment has stopped such practices whenever 
they have come to its notice. An American 
planter not far from Santa Lucrecia, Vera 
Cruz, told me of an experience in which hi 


personally took part. A neighboring planter, 
a Mexican, obtained a few Yaquis The 
American, being short of help, inquired as 
to the method by which he might get twenty 
or thirty of the war prisoners. He is 
referred to a labor contractor, who offered 
to bring him as many Yaquis as he wanted, 
men, women and children for $50 silver a 
head. Soon afterwards in Mexico City { 
American called upon General Cosio, Min 
ister of War, and mentioned the circum 
stances to him. General Cosio declared 
that no contractors were trafficking in 
Yaquis, and that he would provide the 
American, from the next batch of prisoners 
brought south, with Yaqui laborers for the 
cost of railroad fare from Mexico City to 
Santa Lucrecia, or about $6 silver each, 
When the American showed General Cosio 


the correspondence with the contractor, the 


Minister of War began an investigation, 
which resulted not only in the punishment 
of the contractor, but also of the men who 
had originally obtained the Yaquis from the 
Government, and disposed of them through 
the contractor. 

Were Mexico less closely in touch with 
the United States, if there existed fewer 
means of internal communication by rail 
road and telegraph, and were there not so 
many foreigners established in, or con 
stantly traveling through her most remote 
states, more credence might be placed in the 
accounts of alleged barbarities perpetrated 
upon the Yaquis and peon laborers, and at 
which the Government is accused of winking 
Viewing the subject broadly, it is difficult 
to determine wherein the Yaquis have 
suffered more at the hands of the Mexican 
Government than have the American li 
ans under the Government of the United 
States. There will be Yaquis living nd 
thriving in Mexico, in all probability, when 
the last degenerate, despised and_ pitiful 
remnant of the Northern aborigine is dead 
For the Yaqui, although conquered, prom 
ises so to demean himself in future as to 
deserve and receive full measure of con 
sideration from a Government which is 
naturally more sympathetically inclined 
toward the Indian and his undeniable rights 
than the one at Washington. 
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ITTING at a quiet table in the 

glittering café, Sandy McKevett 

) and I listened to the soft strains of 

the Ttalian orchestra. All about 

were correctly attired men and 

windsomely gowned ladies. Critically I 

| glanced at my companion’s garb and found 
t it of the latest mode. 

“How did you raise the wind, Sandy?” 


t I casually inquired, hoping to start one of 
those bewildering stories of remarkable 

\dventure for which he was so famous. 
‘“Legitimately, with the honest sweat of 
my brow,” he grandiloquently replied. “1 
only retained the thus strangely acquired 
1 lu however, through sheer ability to 
1 blu with a slight touch of good luck from 
a compensating Fate. Whereby hangs a 
tule—in fact, two tails, those of my claw- 
0 hammer. For one short while I could see 
: my anticipated evening suit and all that 
s iccompanies it vanishing, not into thin air 
(| but ito the por kets of two boys who, while 


creditable amateurs, knew not the Alpha 


Sandy McKevett’s 


Geni 
by Bos Foort 


DRAWIN BY J K HILI 


and Omega of the American Science of 
Bluff. List to the tale, while Antonio here 
keeps you in good spirits, literally, and I 
figuratively. 

“Six months ago I was one of the sights 
of San Francisco, as you know if you have 
not ungratefully forgotten the excellent 
dinner I stood you there one evening. But 
it is a long worm that will not turn, as the 
poet says, and the graft gave out about the 
time my reserve fund did. During my 
somewhat eventful life I have often passed 
protracted periods out near the heart of 
nature, far from the haunts of man, and 
have a real attachment for the lowing herd 
and the singing birds. So I hied myself 
south, leaving the city of the Golden Gate 
at the romantic hour of one A. M. I did not 
take with me a great deal of impedimenta, 
the call of the wild came suddenly, as it were. 

“For six months I studied the lost art of 
Western cattle-raising on a large and not 
too public ranch in the California Coast 
Range. I had in that time risen from cook 
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630 Sandy McKevett’s Genii 


for a round-up outfit to the dizzy height of 
chef to the Old Man. One day, the next 
day after I had drawn my six months pay, 
| was rendered so absent-minded by the 
unaccustomed rattle of the gold boys in my 
pocket that I thoughtlessly prepared a feed 
such as I had been giving the cowmen. 
Quite soon thereafter, nay, I may say 


} 
t 
ul 


immediately thereafter, I made almost as 
hurried a departure from this restful retreat 
as I had from the glorious city to the north. 

“Fearing that an unforgiving public 
might still regard me as persona non grata 
in San Francisco, I bent, not to Say broke, 
my way toward Los Angeles; determined to 
once again revel in the joys of burlesque 
show and a few bubbles. My capital, while 


small, was ample for a month of modest 
enjoyment and who can tell what a month 
may bring forth—I might marry an heiress 
before it was uj 

“Now, as I think I have properly demon- 
strated this evening, it does not take a 
steel-derrick or 


fairy to separate me from 
my money, but I do like to spend it where 


Ip. 


] 


I will get the proper credit. Consequently 
as a little holiday treat | embraced an oft 
necessary mode of travel—in other words, 
I embraced a few of the rods under a pas 
senger-cow h and in due time was poked out 
at a station just south of the Mojave Desert 
and told to wait for a freight. 

“Tt seemed a propitious time to exchange 
a small shiny coin for some silver and a 
little throat-wash. Only one establishment 
in the town was open, as the rosy dawn was 
just peeping over the cactus-bushes in the 
front yards. From this place I departed 
in due time with a more satisfied feeling 
beneath my vest and $4.80 in silver in my 
trouser’s por ket. There are times, my 
friend, when economy is not economical. 
The kind attentions of that waiter should 
have aroused suspicions in the supposed intel- 


lect of a man of my experience. Said he: 
se) ‘Going to Los Angeles, be you?’ 

“ «Such are my intentions,’ I answered, 
“if the kind employees of a beneficent rail- 
road do not de¢ ree otherwise.’ 

“ “Why don’t you ride the cushions, you 
got the money?’ he said. This was after 
I had paid him and regret that he had not 
got more out of me, now that he knew I had 
it, was setting heavy on what he calls his 
soul 

“ «Sure, this is all I got and I'll need a 
little to keep me while I’m looking for a job, 





after I gets to the city,’ I answered yirtu- 
ously. ‘What time does the next freight 
go through ‘ad 

***About noon and the crew of Number 
23 this trip are hard cases at nailing « "bo. 
There ain’t another till late in the evening, 


said he. ‘Come here,’ he went on, leading 
me outside. ‘See that trail zigzagging over 
the hogback yonder ?’ 

“T signified that I did. 

“<“That trail goes right through these 
mountains, the railroad goes way round 
them, miles and miles. If you follow that 
trail for ten miles it will put you down at 
the end of one of the suburban car-lines 
and you can eat in the City of the Angels at 
noon.’ ; 

‘*Straight trail I can’t get lost on,’ I 
asked, beginning to get interested. 

““Tust follow the main trail, don’t get 
cold feet and when you get to Los you'll say 
I’m the most obliging guy in California,’ and 
with this encouragement he went off inside. 

“T studied the trail awhile and looked 
around for someone to corroborate this 
astonishing information. But the town was 
still in the arms of Morpheus, immoral 
town! So I set off through the bracing five 
A. M. atmosphere for Los Angeles—namely, 
the mountain route—with some misgivings, 
it must be confessed. 

“The trail went up a considerable ways. 
Then it came down again. It did_ this 
frequent. In fact that’s about all it did do 
except go round curves. It went round so 
many curves it finally had the sun heading 
due north, by my reckoning, and giving off 
heat enough to fry eggs, either straight-up 
or turned-over, as it went along. 

“When I started I began to count miles; 
said I to myself: 

“«That’s about one mile, Sandy old boy. 
Only nine more!’ 

“Then I counted half-miles. 

“ «And I reckon that must be a half-mile,’ 
said I, ‘though a deuced long one. Another 
half-mile and you’ll have another mile and 
that'll be two miles, with only eight more 
to go.’ 

“Then I counted quarters and then hun- 
dred-yard stretches, frequently covering 
one of the latter in the remarkable time of 
nine and two-fifths minutes. I was just con- 
templating reducing my figuring to yards, 
as the totals seemed more satisfactory, when 
I hit on the happy expedient of counting 
the bumps along this lovely pedestrian 
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route, they being considerable more frequent 
than yards. And me without a drop to 
lrink, not even sky-juice. About two in the 
aliernoon, When I had covered thirty-four 
thousand, two hundred and twenty-three— 

th emphasis on the twenty-three, please— 
bumps, the primrose path began to rapidly 
descend to the bottom of a canon to whose 
sides it had been immodestly clinging for 
the past four thousand bumps. 

* “At last,’ thought I, for I was past talk- 
ing, even to myself, ‘at last and at least I 
can spray my parched and peeling throat 

th a bit of nature’s nectar.’ 

“I threw myself flat on the stones beside 
the laughing brook—if it was laughing at 
me I forgive it, it had cause. I was about to 
plunge the whole of my intellectual piece 
into its cooling flow when my sight was 
arrested, or if you prefer the straight United 
States we will say “pinched,” by a most 
unusual object—at least unusual to me in 
my then benighted state—hanging from a 
branch of the tree whose kindly shelter I had 
sought. It was a basket—a lunch-basket— 

up-to-date lunch-basket, one of the kind 
ith a tin compartment in one end for ice 
ind things ice is sometimes used to cool. 
rhe surrounding scenery, to whose beauties 
I had previously been blind, took on a 
sudden interest. In the middle distance 
were two persons in slightly unoriginal 
ittitudes, engaged in the sometimes divert- 
ing pastime of holding hands. They looked 
good for two hours more of the same sort 
of imbecility. No one else was in sight. 
Consequently I was extremely temperate 
in my use of the liquid Mother Nature had 
so bountifully provided. Then, carrying a 
lunch-basket the weight of which was a 
constant source of gratification, I adjourned 
to a secluded spot where the creek ran in 
close by the mountain side, so no one could 
proach me from that direction and from 

h I could command a view of approach- 
ing interruption from the other. 

‘Thought I, in my soft-hearted Irish way: 
Tl fill the basket up with rocks when T am 
done and hang it up again. The kiddies 
vill never think of eating and they will not 
know of the succor they have conferred on 

perishing man, God bless ’em, till they 
get home.’ 

“The ample contents of that basket con- 
vinced me it was not all of it intended for 
only two persons of the tender age when 
love and kisses are sustaining nourishment. 
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There was enough for six and most of it 
disappeared into Sandy MckKevett, including 
two bottles, well cooled, of the fluid which 
is St. Louis’ only excuse for being. 

“My arduous labors and the sumptuous 
repast with which I had refreshed myself 
left me in a contemplative frame of mind. 
I was in that mellow mood wherein only 
trifles can jar. One of these occurred when 
I pulled out my knife to cut up the cake, 
for I was getting dainty and did not wish 
to eat the whole thing at once. I heard the 
tinkle of metal on stone. Carefully search- 
ing my pocket I found there only four 
simoleons, a half and a two-bit piece; the 
nickel of my change was missing. What 
is a nickel to Sandy MckKevett? Nothing! 
But pray consider the agonies I had under- 
gone because I had not given up this nickel 
and a few more like it to the Ananias back 
at the eating station. I hunted about among 
the pebbles but could not find it and so 
returned to a contemplation of the beauties 
of the mountains, which my cultured and 
well-nourished being now found great de- 
light in. The chaparral-carpeted mills were 
the frolicking ground of golden-haired 
dryads; the brook ran in a stream of molten 
gold beneath. I shortened my gaze to enjoy 
its gorgeousness at closer range and there 
brightened to my eyes the flash of silver— 
it was my nickel, lying on the little pebbles 
close by my foot. Languidly I picked it up 
and again became lost to all save the silver 
mermaids frisking about in the golden 
stream. 

“Again a nearby glitter caught my eye, 
but this time it had a golden tint that 
harmonized well with the tone of the peace- 
fullandscape. I looked at the ground before 
me and there in identically the same place 
I had found the nickel, lay a five-dollar 
gold-piece. Languidly I picked it up and 
put it in my pocket, saying out loud, as I 
did so: 

“ “It is funny for two bottles to affect you, 
Sandy McKevett, that way;’ all the time 
wondering that the dream seemed too real 
and why I didn’t wake up. 

“Then I closed my eyes in order that 
nothing might intrude upon my enjoyment 
of the lovely song of the ground-squirrels. 
As the novelists say, ‘how long he had lain 
thus, unconscious of all about him, he could 
not tell.’ When I did open my eyes the first 
thing they comprehended was a gold coin 
lying on the ground a little in front of me; 
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itenner this time. I did not start, the Great 
(American Game has taught me to betray no 
itch the fourth ace. But 
is X wa 

h | 

trying to reason 
t was, perhaps a genii 
[ would give him all 
could. Languidly I 
the ten and re- 

atmosphere: 
Sandy. 


nty next time. 


ppened along, 
ncouragement I 
picked up 

gain, 


(;0 to sleep 


Maybe it 


suggestion. It 

game I had no objec 

My verbal con 
j 


scooped in the Dlg boy Was: 
} 


is the power of 
if the 
ontinuance 
bution as | | 
‘As you love yourself, Sandy McKevett 
let the pipe go out.’ : 
time it was only a five again. 
‘pe ain’t drawing so well or else 
‘ting his natural tightness get 

- of him.’ 


here came to my 


straining ears the 
cadence of that giggle which is half 
Uf ridicule and which is often 
female of the human 
The giggle explained many things 
but I made no Then there came 
another ten, through my _ half-closed eyes I 
obliquely from the steep hill 
slope behind me, and it came with such sure 
i made scarcely a rattle striking the 
[ let it lay a few minutes before I 

dt: 
He goes through a regular 

feel better.’ 


encountered in the 
animal. 
sign. 


saW it come, 


. Sal 
‘Oh, I see! 
order about it. | 
‘A twenty 
‘“ “Now for the V again,’ 
“The V came. 
“ “My, my, | this all day!’ I said. 
‘A ten follow a twenty, then three 
more twenties in succession, a last five, and 
that he afternoon’s vaudeville was 


next, 


said I, 


could d« 


ed, then 


turn in the 
over. 

“T Jay still, waiting for the next move from 
the mysterious genil. 
Sandy 
at facing embarrassing situa 
hut he does like to know 
the the embarrassment. 
the reason I have never been any 
successful with the ladies. Here I 
was with one hundred and seventy dollars 
of somebody’s money in my pocket, alone 


It was an embarrass 
MeKevett is as sood 


ing situation. 


as any man 


4: 
UOnS 


something 
about cause « f 


That is 
more 


in a strange land, and with such a food 
on | it condition for a fis 
Being in doubt and having no trump 
play, [ passed the lead to the party ‘ot 
second part. A few falling stones from 


steep hillside back of me convinced me t 


was In no fit 


developments would soon come. 

“It seemed an auspicious time to pre} 
for an invasion. I had on my person « 
hundred and seventy dollars which = h 
come in a manner indicating it was a 
from the gods. I had no 
relieved of it by mere 
told me I was _ being 
hillside. Where could ] 
Again I addressed the 
saying: 

““T reckon VPI just fill this basket 
with rocks and take it back where it car 
from,’ 


desire to 
mortals. Insti 
watched from 

cache the shi 
climate about n 


“So I went to work. I had figured that 
would hide my suddenly acquired we 
on the way to return the basket, but ins 
ration came nobly to my aid and by a 
of sleight of hand work that is no matter 
managed to convey the whole of the hundr 
and seventy to the basket and chuck it int 
corner of the ice-compartment. ‘T! 
basket properly weighted with stones, 
ostentatiously drew forth from my_ pi 
pocket a heavy buckskin bag and ag 
spoke for the benefit of the unseen. 

“ ‘Now,’ I said, benevolently, ‘Vl j 
put a five here on top for whoever so kindh 
contributed this luncheon and will proce 
about my business,’ and I selected one 
my hard-earned coins, they were all V’ 
wrapped it up in a piece of greased paper 
so it shone through and carefully secured 
it in sight at the top of the basket. 

“T had no time to take the re-load 
basket back to its proper place, for a couple 


one 


of young fellows came sauntering along 
down beside the « reck, SO leisurely and IT 
and easy that I did not recognize them 
special ambassadors from my genii till « 
of them shoved a pistol five feet long in 
my phiz and said: 

“ “We've got you now!’ 

“To anyone but an old hand that 
would have been jarring but I didn’t gu 
it was loaded, that is, I wasn’t a hund 
and seventy dollars worth afraid of it. 

I answers, cool and comfortable: 

“ ‘Wasn’t I easily gettable; I’ve been 1 
hours in this cozy spot, eating a n 
excellent lunch.’ 





“There is no use of your denying it—we 
ow you are the guy,’ said the smaller of 
kids, he with the twelve-inch rifle. 
“<P don’t deny 1t—I enjoyed it too much 
for that,’ I answered. 
‘ ‘Now, cull,’ went on the little shrimp, 
e know you are the fellow who struck up 
companion, Harry McGinnis, about a 
above and lifted a barrel of gold off 
lim, so you might as well dig up and then 
come peaceably along, ’cause we got you 
id to rights.’ 
‘Here was a Perhaps these 
sports were right and the real hold-up man 
the fellow that had been having fun 
th me. I sparred for time. ' 
‘I’m sorry for McGinnis,’ I said, ‘seeing 
Irish; but don’t you boys think you 
better put that gun away and explain the 
situation to me. I might be able to help 


hew guess. 


‘Nix on the bluff,’ he replied. ‘If you 
‘t dig up we'll have to search you. 
re going to take you along down with 
nyhow.’ 

‘You will not search me,’ I answered, 
te fierce. ‘If you choose to persist in this 
icination the proper shall go 

hrough me, but no one else.’ 


officers 
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“Cut the big talk, Sandy McKevett. 
It’s me has got the gun, not you.’ The kid 
did not seem to sense the break he had 
made, but I did. The only people in this 
region who knew I was Sandy McKevett 
were Sandy himself and his genii. There- 
fore I contluded I stood in the presence of 
the philanthropic disburser of United States 
Gold Coin. I took off my hat; both out of 
respect for the gentleman and to cool my 
fevered Then with all the dignity 
my inward jubilation would allow me to 
summon, I said: 

““T am James Hungerford McKevett, 
Mining Engineer, and I will thank you not 
to call me Sandy. Also I desire to say, 
young man, that this joke has gone far 
enough. I know nothing of your alleged 
friend’s alleged hold-up. I even deny the 
existence of the gentleman and the fact that 
been held up. If you kids don’t 
want to let yourselves in for a big damage 
suit and a licking in the bargain, you better 
drop this nonsense.’ 

‘Search him,’ said the small one to the 
big dub that had been standing around 
saying nothing. 

“(ne minute,’ I interposed, ‘Of what 
did your alleged friend’s alleged coin that 
he allegedly lost in this alleged hold-up, 
consist ?’ 


*““What’s it to you?’ 


brow. 


he has 
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‘This much. In order to this 
foolishness I am willing to be searched; 
but first, granting for the moment without 
future prejudice, the supposition that you 
may have had a friend who may have lost 
some money in a robbery that may have 
occurred, I desire to know in what form 
this money that may have been lost may 
have been. Then if it is not found upon me 
or about me even as contrary an individual 
as yourself will probably be willing to stop 
this : 

“Evidently the kid thought he saw here a 
catch me up, for he answered 


stop 


fare e.’ 


chance to 
explicitly: 
‘It was : Il in gold; six twenties, three 
tens and fou If you want to dig up 
it will save sesrching you.’ 
“<The only money you will find upon 
me,’ I answered with stiff dignity, ‘is in a 
buckskin bag in my hip-pocket—two hun 


fives. 


dred and five dollars and all in tive-dollar 


Fifteen minutes 
two hundred and ten, but I have put a five 
in that lunch-basket to recompense the kind 
person who so bountifully and so unwittingly 
famished man. Proceed 


gold pieces. Was 


ago it 


ministered to a 
with the search.’ 

‘The big galoot went at The two 
hundred and was immediately forth- 
coming and the boys were so surprised to 
find that much on me—an apparent hobo— 
that they put it back. ‘Twice did this fellow 
explore the contours of my graceful figure 
locate the one 


me. 


live 


in unavailing efforts to 
seventy. Then the little snapper changed 
places and himself went over me. Nothing 
Finally he pulled out and appro 
priated my wallet, saying: 

“<«T know you’ve got it and I'll just keep 
this till you see fit to dig up.’ 

‘*You will keep it till you and I have a 
chance to talk to a deputy sheriff,’ I said; 
while he hunted around where I had been ly- 
ingonthe ground. Heeven lifted the top ofthe 
basket, but seeing my carefully arranged V, he 


doing! 


slammed it shut with a cuss and called out. 
Sadie! Come on down here.’ 

“From the supposedly inaccessible hillside 
slid two girls, the owners of that giggle 
which had recalled me from the realm of the 
supernatural. Shorty held a long and 
heated argument with them in whispers. 
I judged they were testifying in my defense 
that they had watched and I had hidden 
Shorty was getting snappier every 
Said he: 


Grace, 


nothing. 
minute. 
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‘You will just come along with us 
you are prepared to produce that hund 
and seventy. We know you've got it.’ 

‘Sure [ will go with you,’ I repl 
‘Where my two hundred and five goes, th 
go I, even to the sheriff’s office. We 
see if James Hungerford McKevett, Min 
Engineer, can be robbed in this_ bra; 
manner.’ 

“Vou recall the ancient fable of the seasi 
man who was afraid he was going to « 
and then was afraid he wasn’t. That 
the condition of my friends the genii. 
happy party of five started off down t 
canon, one of the girls picking up the lun 
basket and lugging it along just as it w 
For the first mile that portable cannon \ 
never more than six inches from my shay 
back, the business end pointed in the rig 
direction. Then it began to waver around 
and once when we came to a place where 
two trails came together it was pointed t! 
other way and the man behind it wasn’ 
looking at me at all. But Sandy MckKevet 
scorned to take advantage of his captor’s 
inattention and came right along like 
good little boy. 

“Pretty soon we came to the beginnings 
of a road and there stood a beautiful, big, 
black automobile. The long fellow forg 
all about guarding dangerous Sandy an 
proceeded to crank it up, while Shorty sai 
to me: 

“ ‘For the last time, will you pass over 
that one seventy or shall I take it out of thi 
tapping my bag. 

“ ‘Neither,’ I responded. ‘The first be 
cause in my opinion that one seventy never 
had any existence except in your fertile 
brain; and the you \ 
either hand me that bag with its content 
intact or deliver same to the clerk of the 
superior ‘court as Exhibit A.’ 

“Pile in, then, you Irish brigand, an 
we wll talk to the authorities about this.’ 

“Shorty and I were in the front si 
Lengthy and the girls in the rear. It \ 
late afternoon by now and when we h 
come about ten miles Shorty got out to li 
He stopped right beside a 
orange grove. It was a lovely chance for 
anxious man to take to the tall timber 
Sandy was not anxious and was getting | 
so every minute. 

“We bumped along another hour 
then T saw a glow in the sky ahead whi 
knew marked the location of a city. Shorty 


second because 


his lamps. 
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iw it too. He stopped suddenly, in a 
mely stretch of road, and said: 

“<*This thing has gone far enough. A 
‘ke is a joke but you can’t always convince 
n Irishman of it. We're stung, all right! 
ilere, take your mon’ and go.’ 

‘““*Not on your life do I go,’ answered I, 
yunting my fives, which were all there. 
You bluffers have carried me thirty miles 
ut of my way, besides insulting me griev 
usly. I’m glad you got a machine like 
this—it will be something to levy on when 
get judgment against you for damages.’ 

“Shorty dug down into his pocket. 

‘“““Here’s twenty—all I’ve got left. Now 
vill you go?’ and there was a certain plead- 
ing note in his voice. 

“T took the twenty, but I didn’t go. 

“ “Do you think a mining engineer is a 
x-dollar a week department store girl?’ 
I demanded, indignantly. 

* “Got any money, Harry?’ asked Shorty, 
turning around. 


Building 
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ACK in the ’4o0’s when James K. 
Polk was managing the country, 
a smooth-faced youngster was 
ushered into the White House 
offices. He handed the President 
a letter from a friend saying that the bearer 
wanted to go to West Point. The shrewd 
Scotch-Irishman looked the boy over: 
“What is your name?” 
“John Mullan, sir.” 
“So you want to be a soldier. 
rather small for a fighting man.” 
“IT may be small, sir, but can’t a little 
man be a soldier as well as a large one ?” 
When the lad told the President that his 
father was a soldier and that he had been 
born under the shadow of the flag flying 
over old Monroe, that was enough, and 
Mullan entered the gates of the Point to 
leave it a lieutenant of artillery and a 
skilled engineer. 
hen Minnesota 


You’re 


was on the American 
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“ “You have given him enough,’ answered 
| engthy. 

“*Cough up,’ said Shorty, short and 
sweet and Lengthy coughed another twenty. 

“All right, boys, this will get me back 
to yonder pleasing canon all right,’ and I 
started to get out. 

““*Hold on,’ I said, suddenly, ‘there is a 
five of mine in that lunch-basket.’ 

‘“ “Here, take the whole thing!’ 
Lengthy, throwing it at me.’ 

‘As that motor cut a scared streak through 
the atmosphere, Sandy McKevett knelt in 
the middle of that dusty road and with 
tender fingers drew forth from the ice-com- 
partment of that blessed old wicker lunch- 
basket six twenty-dollar gold-pieces, three 
tens and four fives. Then with four hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, gold Coin, shaking 
comfortably up and down in my pocket I, 
too, headed for the enticing lights of the 
distant city. Though unheralded it was a 
triumphant entry.” 


said 


the M. R. 


frontier. Little was known of the region 
between the Mississippi and the Rockies. 
From Canada to the Rio Grande—one 
thousand and eight hundred miles—but one 
known way was open across the continent 
from the great river to the Pacific—the 
South Pass ‘Trail. The boy officer became 
a Pathfinder. When volunteers were 
wanted for a search for another way through 
the unknown West he responded, and 
thus it was that over a half century ago he 
and his followers stood in a little valley 
of the Bitter Root mountains, bordering 
what is now Montana, hundreds of miles 
from the nearest habitation of the white 
man. Here gush from the earth’s crevices 
a group of springs. Trace the course of 
some of the springs and you will find they 
flow farther and farther eastward until 
they form a stream that is the main source 
of the Missouri. Within sight of them, 
other springs flow westward, their channels 
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turning and swerving until they merge 
into Clark’s Fork, of the headwaters 
of the Columbia. In this valley rivers 
have their source that eventually enter the 
eastern and the western oceans for the 
valley is a depression on the great Conti 
nental Divide. 

Such was the discovery Mullan made 
back in 1853, in the Bitter Root wilderness 
the true source of the Missouri. For 
months with his party of adventurers he 
wandered through the seeking a 
gap in the mountain barrier to the west 
ward for a route to the traveler, but un 
successful, he retraced his steps and trailing 
back to Fort Benton, returned to his start 
ing point, the military post of St. Paul. 

Failure, however, only urged him to 
try again. The wild called him to know it. 
He was with the wanderlust. To 
quote his own words: “I wanted to know 
what there was.’ The wall of mountains 
separated the East from the West. It 
kept the people as far apart as if they were 
distinct nations. To try to reac h_ the 
Pacific country from Fort Benton, that 
outpost of the Atlantic civilization, was as 
groping in the dark, for west of Benton was 
the mountain barrier. Beyond it few 
dared venture. And so with the human 
tide that had set in by the way of the Colum 
bia and the Pacific. It had passed up the 
river and on to Watla Walla and the Inland 
Empire, but here it had ceased to flow. 
The would-be explorer pored over the few 
documents. that mentioned what is 
now the Inland Empire. He studied the 
crude military maps of the region between 
the Mississippi and the coast, but here was 
a great blank with the exception of a few 
rivers and the Rocky mountains—the map 
maker had nothing more to put in. 

Mullan determined to study the problem 
from the Western \ssigned to Fort 
Vancouver, from the older officers he heard 
tales of the country beyond the Columbia, 
of the snow-tipped mountain tops rearing 
themselves far above the clouds, of the 
great woodlands into which even the trapper 
had not ventured beyond the outskirts. 
The struggles of the few settlers who had 


one 


region 


seized 


even 


side. 


peopled the Dalles and lived on the border 


of the white man’s world at Walla Waila 
created the desire to go among them. But 
even here little could be learned of the 
great region we now call the Inland Empire. 


Since the days when Lewis and 


Clarke 
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crossed the continent from the Mississip 
to. the mouth of Oregon’s great river f¢ 
had followed them, and most of the lan 
to the south of their trail was as little know 
as if in the heart of Africa, for even th 
friendly Indians who chanced into Var 
couver could or would say nothing of 
except that it had many great hills and w: 
covered with forests. 

One morning in 1855, the Secretary o 
War was at breakfast at Washington whe: 
his servant announced that an army 
officer, with letters from Governor Steven 
ef Washington, wished to see him. 

“Show him in. I can talk to him whil 
I am eating.” 

The Secretary glanced at the letter 
which referred to Lieutenant Mullan’s 
explorations in the Bitter Root, of his 
discovery of the true source of the Missouri 
Governor Stevens requested that the Secr« 
tary have the officer explain his project to 
find or make a route over the mountain 
which would establish communication be 
tween the Missouri and the Columbia 
Mullan unfolded a map of the imaginary 
road and began to trace it from end to 
end, when the Secretary stopped him. 

“Vou believe it can be done 2” 

“From what I have learned and my study 
of the mountains, sir, I believe such a road 
is practicable.” 

“Then you may calculate the number of 
men you need, the length of the route and 
the expense, as near as you are able. I will 
assign you to complete it and I will expect 
you to do your duty. We should have it 
merely to move troops from east to west 
Even if of no other value, it is of 
importance to this department.” 

Thus Jefferson Davis performed what 
was perhaps the most important service hi 
rendered ,the United States during his 
career in the Pierce Cabinet. 

In one of the bleak, wind-swept gaps of 
the Coeur d’Alenes of Idaho, throug! 
which the way of steel has been laid, the 
traveler leaves the car for a_ breath 
of the mountain air may chance to see 
post at the roadside. On it are two letters 
crudely branded into the wood—M k 
The storms of nearly fifty winters have 
washed away most of the black, but th 
shape of the letters is still plainly to | 
seen. Down by the Snake river, in south 
ern Washington stand other posts. Parts of 
the Bitter Root valley are yet a wilderness 


great 


W ho 





John Mullan, the pathfinder, who Iaid a road through the wilderness in 1859, from the Columbia 
river to the Missouri.—From a copyrighted photograph by Day Allen Willey. 


where a white man may not be seen in a 
journey, yet here a hundred miles from 
the Coeur d’Alene mountains are the mile- 
marks standing—some in places so desolate 
that it would seem a human foot had never 
trod the ground. Far away on the west 
side of the Rockies are the same silent 
reminders of the white man. 

M R officially stands for Military Road, 
but the settlers who followed John Mullan 
nd his men into the Inland Empire and 
made homes in other inviting spots, would 
not have it that way. They began calling 
it the Mullan Road, and that is how it is 
known to this day to the rancher of the 
Palouse, the miner of the Coeur d’Alenes, 


or the farmer of the Spokane valley. So 


they speak when they see those branded 
posts all the way from old Walla Walla to 
the shore of the Missouri, for the Mullan 
Road was blazed amid the forest, dug out 
of the hillside, laid through swamps and 
staked across plains, from its beginning 
near the great river of the Pacific water- 
shed to the right arm of the greatest 
waterway of America entering the Atlantic 

the Missouri. It commenced at the west 
ern end, for contrary to most ways of travel 
it was built from west to east. By making 
portages around the Columbia rapids at the 
Dalles, and the Cascades, the adventurer 
could pole his way up the Columbia in 
the flat-bottom barges. Leaving the river 
near Walla Walla, he would take the road 
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but a curious — road, 
twisting like the figure 8. Up the Palouse 
it passed to thee northward, after 
Snake southeast 
Cutting through what is now 
vas at that time 


turning and 


valley 
crossing the river in 
Washington. 
the City ot Spokane, but 
a forest, the route turned eastward into the 
foothills, then mountains, of that corner of 
Idaho that Canada. Up 
and up went the road until it crossed the 
Coeur d’Alenes by a pass nearly at the line 
Now to the south it 
turned following the course of the Bitter 
Root and Idaho 
and Montana, until reaching the valley of 
the Missouri, the last was driven at 
that old settlement which is farther inland 
than any other town in America to which 
you can float from the sea—Fort Benton 
at the head of navigation of the Mississippi 


sticks against 


of perpetual snow. 


post 


waterway. 

A few months ago John Mullan died at 
his home in the Capital City. His body 
had become enfeebled with many years, and 
his flowing hair and beard had been whit 
ened until he resembled the patriarchs of 
oid. But his mind, still alert, went readily 
back the fifty odd years to the route through 
the wild that was his lifework. This tale of 
Western pioneering, just as he told it to the 
writer, is now published for the first time: 


In June of barged it up the 
Columbia from the Dalles had 
prepared for the expedition, leaving the 
river at Wallula and marching over land to 
Walla Walla. I had about hundred 
men, of whom one hundred formed an 
escort from the Third Artillery, 
Lieutenant White. They to do the 
Indian fighting if we had any, while the 
rest of us attended to business. Luckily 
I had with me Sohon, the bright French 
man who with us in exploration of 
the Bitter 
engineer, a skilled mapmaker, could speak 
english, French Indian lan 
guages, and was not afraid to go fifty or 
for the 
making 
obtained 


Issg we 
\ here we 


two 


under 


were 


Was 


Roots. Sohon was a GOL ve 


and several 


a hundred miles in advance looking 
best route. He had a Way of 
friends with the Indians, so he 
much information from them. Sohon 
my right-hand man in the work. We had 
an astronomer with the party and I organ 
ized several surveying went 
ahead of the roadmakers. My brother, 
Dr. James Mullan, acted as surgeon. 


Was 


( orps who 


It was the last week in June of 18> 
when we actually turned up the first dir 
on Toukanon creek, in the southeaster 
corner of what is now the state of Was} 
ington. I believe it was June 25th to | 
exact as to the date. When we had finishe 
the first mile I happened to think of th 
the old Roman roads of Europe ar 
marked. Of course we could not stop fc 
any milestones, but we had an old branding 
iron with us containing the letters M an 
R. So I had a young tree cut down, thi 
stripped off, then the 
branded and there was our first milepost 
It was easy to get the exact distance with 
our instruments, so each mile indi 
cated. Besides being useful for measuring 
the distance, I thought the posts would aid 
in keeping the travelers from getting off 
the route. 

After we had gone north of the Snake 
river, Sohon and his Indians who_ had 
reached the foothills of the Coeur d’Alenes, 
came back to say that a road could be made 
by way of the Jesuit Mission in the Coeur 
d’Alene mountains. As this would be at 
least one white settkement on the road we 
cut our way to the mission, but it was a 
cut in truth. In one place we had to hew 
a lane three miles long through a dense 
forest where it seemed as if every foot was 
covered with underbrush. Then 
came a rock wall through which we pried 
and blasted and shoveled before we finished 


Way 


bark WO rd Wi 


Was 


trees or 


the mile long passage, but when we reached 
the Jesuit colony up here hundreds of miles 
and received the welcome 
thought it 
while for the first white 
settlement reached since leaving Wall: 
Walla, two hundred miles back of us. We 
had been in the wilderness for six weeks 

But the had 
country ahead. 


from civilization 


from the fathers, we worth 


mission was the 


scouts reported a 


There 


\ ery 


rough was little 


time to SLOP, for we knew we must cross two 


if not more mountain ranges before we 
came to the Plains. Sohon had heard ot 
a cleft in the Coeur d’Alenes that might 
be crossed by wagons. I sent a surveying 
corps to take its actual measurements and 
went over it myself. It located not 
far from’ where the town of Mullan w: 
afterwards laid out. To reach its divid 
meant to dig and blow out a roadw: 
nearly two miles long up the western slop 

When we reached our first large rive: 
the Snake, we carried the outfit across o1 


Was 















floating pontoons, except the horses that 
swam as they were held by men on the 
pontoons. Coming to the St. Joseph river 
the Indians showed us something new in 
navigation.. This stream has a very swift 
current and when in flood is quite deep. 
Instead of canoes, the natives had a sort of 
ircular boat made of tough grass woven 
into a framework of reeds and twigs. They 
crossed the river by getting into one of 
these panniers, as they would be called in 
French, and letting the current carry them, 
gradually working the thing farther and 
farther away from the shore with their 
hands. They might get a mile or more 
down stream before reaching the other side, 
but this was their ferry. Sometimes they 
lrove out a horse into the river and let him 
tow the pannier by holding on to his tail. 
Arriving in the St. Regis Borgia valley 
we found we would have to winter amid the 
nountains. What the Indians said of the 
cold and snowstorms convinced me that 
it would mean failure to the expedition, 
perhaps death to some of us, to try to push 
forward until spring, so early in December 
curious little town sprang up in a corner 
f the Bitter Root country. I don’t suppose 
there was a white man outside of ourselves 
n all that basin. To the west of us rose the 
Bitter Root range and to the eastward the 
main backbone of the Rockies over which 
e must go to reach the world again. Can- 
tonment Jordon, as I named it, was com- 
wosed of log-huts with a stockade around 
t, and a hut which you might call a block- 
house fitted into each corner. We thought 
best to be on our guard against the Indians, 
for we knew we were far from any aid, and 
that if attacked we must depend on our- 
selves. When the storms came and covered 
the ground with snow from three to nine 
feet on the level, we found too late that the 
stockade was a waste of work. No savages 
would ever think of attacking us walled 
in as we were by drifts. 
We stayed in that valley from December 
until March. We were as much out of the 
irld as though we were on an island far 
sea. Messenger after messenger was 
sent from Walla Walla, only to be driven 
hack by the weather. We had our army 
rations including a supply of fresh beef 
lich was kept frozen in the snowbanks. 
ir food might have lasted all winter but 
scurvy broke out among the troops, because 
their commander followed the army regula- 
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tions about diet, giving them salt meat five 
days out of the week. My own men had 
fresh meat tive days and bacon on_ the 
others. When the scurvy threatened to 
kill off the soldiers, 1 took matters into my 
own hands and assumed command. Dr. 
Mullan ordered more beef and less bacon 
for them, and by cutting off the red tape, 
we probably saved many lives. 

While we were snowed in here, so to 
speak, our instruments made a remarkable 
discovery of which we took advantage. 
What I called a stream or wave of warm 
air passes through this section of the West, 
apparently coming from the Plains country. 
It penetrates some of the valleys through 
mountain passes and raises the tempera 
ture so that cattle and horses can remain out 
all winter and graze. We heard from the 
Flatheads and other tribes of such a place 
where we sent our stock before settling in 
the Cantonment. Unfortunately we did 
not happen to locate within the warm belt 
but just on the edge of it, for fifteen miles 
away at the crossing of the Bitter Root 
river but little snow fell during the winter, 
and where our thermometers registered 
at times twenty degrees below zero, at the 
river it was much warmer. I decided to 
take advantage of this heat belt to get some 
supplies from Benton if possible, for we 
had eaten so much fresh meat that food was 
getting scarce. I needed horses for a pack 
train. Our nearest neighbors were the 
Flathead tribe, so I sent a messenger to 
Chief Ambrose, of the tribe, to ask if he 
would loan me men and horses. The man 
returned the next day with a bundle of 
sticks. “The Chief says he will let you 
have as many horses and men as there are 
sticks in this bundle.” 

And he did. I counted one hundred and 
thirty-seven sticks in the bundle, and a few 
days later twenty Indians and one hundred 
and seventeen horses started for Benton. 
Thanks to that stream of warm air, they 
got through successfully and brought us 
rations so that in March the party of 
path-makers were ready to begin work on 
the home stretch. I hoped to reach the old 
post during the summer, but only by work 
ing every man of the force were we able to 
make it. Crossing the Bitter Root we came 
to Big Mountain where the soldiers put 
aside their guns and took up the pry-bars 
and shovels. For six miles we had to dig 
our way through the rock, and the sixty 
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miles to Hell Gate river formed one of the 
hardest pieces of the entire road. Not 
until the last part of June did we reach 
this river which is well named. 

Next came the Blackfoot river, where the 
boat-wagon came into service, and by the 
summer, we had reached the 
foot of the main divide of the 
Hearing that the Flatheads had 
hy a pass in the vicinity, I took one of the 
tribe named Charlot, who said he had been 
over it, for a made a little ex 
ploring tour ahead of the rest. As in other 
cases where I had dealt with the tribes of 
the Northwest, I found that the redskin 
had told the truth. The pass was much 
easier of ascent than the one we had found 
in the d’Alenes. I through 
it and returned with the news to where the 
work. An_ instru 
mental showed that the highest 
point of the though on the main 
divide of the Rocky mountains, was about 
five thousand, six hundred and forty-eight 
feet We crossed it in 
day eager to press forward as this was the 
last great barrier between us and the river. 

East of the Rockies we came to what 
country compared with the 
desolation of the region in 
Reach 


middle of 
Rockies. 


crossed 


cuide, and 


Coeur rode 


roadmakers were at 
survey 


pass 


above the sea. one 


WaS a new 


wildness and 
which we had spent nearly a year. 
ing the Sun river en July 28th, we ended 
our roadbuilding, for the fifty-five miles 
Fort 
ay need only be 


from the river crossing to Jenton is 
rolling prairie where the 
marked. When we reached Benton we 
had completed a route over which a loaded 
wagon could 
hundred and twenty-four miles, 
three mountain connecting 
with navigable waterways, reaching from 


journey a distance of six 
crossing 
ranges and 
ocean to ocean. 


Such is the story that Mullan told—but 
it is not all. When the whistles of the 
steamboats and the booming of the postguns 
greeted the arrival of the adventurers at 
Benton, and the ending of their task, a 
new era in the West had begun. It had 
been linked with the East by another 
transcontinental route over parts of which 
has since been flowing a human tide. Be- 
fore these pioneers had passed the moun 
tains, the hunter and homeseeker began 
coming up the Columbia and through 
Walla Walla into the Inland Empire, and 


later the miner from California came this 
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way in quest of riches. From steamer and 
barge at Benton were landed people fror 
east of the Mississippi who struck the road 
home. When the new 
went forth in the ’So’s that northern Idah¢ 
chamber of mineral wealtl 
the route was alive with humanity, hasten 
ing to the new El Dorado, in wagons, on 
and some on the hurricane- 
deck of a mule, all their belongings strapped 
in their saddle-kits. The road changed 
Spokane into a city from the hut of a fur- 
trader, and long before the mountain 
canons echoed back the rumble of the train, 
the farmer, the timberman and the ranch- 
man were peopling the Spokane country. 

The first travelers to go Westward were 
the roadmakers, for his ended, 
Lieutenant Mullan must return to Van 
couver with his men. After him came 
a command of three hundred soldiers, the 
first military expedition to march across 
the mountains north of the South 
That was nearly a half century ago, but 
to this day he who chances along the way 
will sheep and_ horses, 
occasionally the wagon of the homeseeker, 
for though not on the map, still it is a route 
by which men go here and there in the 
Northwest, as in the older True, 
the builders of the metal highway have 
long since bolted together the links of steel, 
but they could tind no better route. So it 
was that when John Mullan, as guest of 
honor, saw Henry Villard drive the golden 
spike that completed the Northern Paciti 
Railroad in 1883, the car which bore him 
passed over the prairie, amid the forest 
and through some of the hill-gaps wher 
he had led his sturdy followers years before 

Figures make dry reading, but they must 
be given to complete the story of how an 
American soldier and his men_ performed 
their duty. The litthe band of a hundred 
cut a lane through one hundred and twenty 
miles of forest, dug out a road for thirty 
miles in_ hill mountain, bringing 
streams where necessary, literally fightin: 
their way for every mile. And when it w: 
ready for use of the nation the total amount 
of money the United States had paid out 
for it was just $230,000, or less than $4¢ 
for each mile. This is shown by th 
yellow rusty papers carefully treasured 1 
the War Department at Washington 
the only records of an achievement th 
has indeed made history. 


in search of a new 


Was a vast 
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Pass. 
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\ curve 
in the state was born 


of the Willamette river, at the site of Champoeg, Oregon, where the first American civil government 
i The men sitiing on the historic river-bank are, reading from left to right 
Thurston Geer, Governor of Oregon; George H. Himes and F. X 


T heodore 
X. Mathieu. Mr. Mathieu came to Oregon in 


1842, and is the sole survivor of the one hundred and two participants in the meeting of May 2nd, 1843, as a 


consequence of which Oregon became 


i part of the United States 


Oregon’s Beginnings 


By Arno Doscu 


WOULD take the reader to the Will- 
amette valley in Oregon to the land of 
the pioneers from whom springs the 
energetic present generation of the 
Pacific Northwest. The valley spreads 
to the eastward until the Cascade mountains 
ast their dark shadow upon it and westward 
until the Coast mountains roll up like huge 
ind-dunes shutting out the sea. In a 
thousand places you will find a simple, old- 
time country house on an eminence sur- 
rounded by broad acres. Somewhere near 
is a clump of fir trees and about the house 
are oaks, old and gnarled now, but fifty 
years ago about big enough “‘to dry a shirt 
upon.”? Old-fashioned flowers bloom about 
he door and the rank and the 
vreenest of greens. Knock to-day at the 
oor and a young and smiling face will 
ereet you, and you will be lead into the 
presence of a very simple old lady. You 
ay find her in the kitchen cooking such 
food as you get nowhere out of the south 
here. 


grass is 


You do not want to intimate that you have 
any feeling of reverence or that you feel you 
have stepped into a bygone age, for you 
will be neither understood nor appreciated. 
You have come in contact with a people 
who take life simply and largely, and, if 
they are old themselves, they are living for 
the third time with their grand-children. 
Indeed, they are old now, but there are 
many of them, and a large majority are 
vigorous and healthy. At a recent pioneer 
reunion the average age of those attending 
was sixty-six years and one month, the 
average being somewhat pulled down by 
the presence of mere youngsters of fifty or 
sixty, who were babes in arms when these 
people were making history. Many are in 
the eighties, a few in the nineties, and a very 
few have passed the hundred mark. 

Coming from every section of the United 
States, the populated portion of which was 
in the 4o’s and 50’s of the last century 
entirely east of the Mississippi river, they 
made a jump over two thousand miles of 
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country and when California was filled with 
Spanish ranches and San Francisco was a 
trading center for a string of mining camps, 
there was an advanced state of civilization 
flourishing in the Willamette valley. 
it happened that 


] once 
asked a pioneer lady ho \ 
such a high class of people came to Oregon 
in the early days. 
“Vouhadto know something to know there 
was such a place as Oregon,” she answered. 
A fan with the handle at Council Bluffs in 
Iowa, with the ribs spread out eastward 
of the United States and 
covers the 
territory from which 
came the people who 
settled Oregon and in- 
dicates their route. It 
isasingularand almost 
inexplicable thing that 
there should have been 
such a deliberate and 
carefully planned im 
migration intoa purely 
agricultural country 
entirely shut off from 
the world, and once 
reached after a six 
months’ journey across 
the continent almost 
of necessity anabiding 


over the map 


Canada 


place lor lifetime 
Americans are nat 
ural pioneers and have 
never lacked for imagi 
nation. Nothing 
can explain the settle- 


else 


ment of Oregon in the 
ten years following the 
establishment of terri- 
torial 
1842. 


government in 

Of the history 

of this emigration, as heard from the lips 
and read in the eyes of many a pioneer, I 
wish to tell a fragment. 

\ person need only ride through the 
Willamette valley to-day and put up of 
nights with the hospitable pioneers. still 
living on their immense farms and the story 
tells itself. It is a life entirely aside from 
modern civilization and a counterpart 
One could have ridden through 


has 
nowhere. 
the same country fifty years ago and found 
conditions not dissimilar, except that the 
pioneers were then that much younger. 
Four years before the United States Gov 


ernment sent Fremont on his exploring 


Oregon’s Beginnings 


expedition to the Pacific Coast, the first 
permanent American settlers had already 
come to Oregon by the overland route. It 
shows the positiveness of this first move 
ment that the names of these first immi 
grants have been carefully preserved, all 
but one in the tangible form of descendants 
They are T. J. Farnham, Robert Moore, 
Sidney Smith, Francis Fletcher, R. L. 
Kilbourne, Joseph Holman, Amos Cook, 
and Robert Shortess. 

Dr. John McLoughlin, who established 
the Hudson Bay Company’s post on the 
Columbia riverin 1824 
was the first white man 
to live in Oregon. Be- 
tween his coming and 
that of his rival, ‘Na- 
thaniel J. Wyeth, who 
crossed the plains to 
collect furs and pack 
salmon, one visionary 
attempt was made to 
settle Oregon. Hall J. 
Kelley, a Massachu- 
setts school - teacher, 
who madea flying trip 
to Oregon, went home 
and wrote pamphlets 
on the subject after 
the manner of _ his 
kind, but brought no 
emigrants. John Ball, 
who came to Oregon 
with Wyeth, raised a 
single crop of wheat 
and he too returned 
to the East. The Rev. 
Jason Lee came in 
1834 as a missionary 
among the Indians. In 
1836, the year of the 
arrival of ‘Dr. Marcus Whitman and Rev. 
Samuel Parkeras missionaries, the Canadian 
trappers in the employ of the Hudson Bay 
Company made the first actual settlement 
of Oregon in a portion of the valley, now 
known as French Prairie, as most of their 
descendants are there yet. These were 
trappers turned farmers. The first real 
immigrants to Oregon were the small party 
from Illinois, mentioned before, who cam« 
in 1820. 

By the time the Fremont exploring party 
had arrived in Oregon in 1843, there wa 
an established civilization. The year befor 
an Oregon farmer had even built himseli 


first marshal 
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brick house. A few 
nonthsago I rode miles 
ff the beaten road, 
.cross great wheat- 
ields and pastures 
filled with thousands of 
head of cattle, horses 
ind sheep, to take a 
look at this first dem- 
ymnstration of wealth in 
yregon. George Gay, 
who built it, probably 
rode across the same 
ountry as I did, back 
from the Willamette 
river, seeking an emi 
nence in the rolling 
ountry. The house, 
though in ruins, is pre- 
tentious even in this 
day. Probably not 
twenty people saw it 
the first year it was built. It was not 
until ten years later that W. S. Ladd built 
the first brick building in Portland. This 


still stands also on the west side of Front 
street, the third door south of Stark. 

The 4o’s in Oregon had something of the 
serenity of the same years in California. 


Che settlers were few, with wide holdings, 
each brooding over his own distant fireside. 

During the 4o’s, and the 30’s too, among 
the French Canadians in the Willamette 
valley were two whose existence accounts 
for the first territorial government in Oregon 
being under the American and not the 
British flag. One of these, Etienne Lucier, 
[ find was the first man to break the sod 
with a plow in Oregon, settling first within 
the present city limits of Portland in 1829. 
The next year he built a log cabin for Dr. 
McLoughlin at Oregon City. The other 
was F. X. Mathieu, who is still living on 
his farm on the 


Dr. John McLoughlin, who established the Hudson 
Bay Company’s post on the Columbia river in 
1824, was the first white man to live 
in Oregon 
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Willamette to meet and 
determine what this 
government should be. 
It was a question of 
Canada or the United 
States, the settlers be- 
ing English, French 
Canadian and Ameri- 
can, with a majority of 
two for the British, if 
all voted according to 
their birth. Joe Meek, 
Oregon’s most roman- 
tic character, led the 
way for the Americans, 
but, when the division 
wasmade, it looked for 
a moment as if the vote 
would be against the 
Americans until slowly 
and thoughtfully 
Lucier and Mathieu 
came to the side of the United States. 

What was the feeling in these men that 
led them to come over to the Americans? 
There must have been something appealing 
in the vigor of the American patriotism that 
drew the two French Canadians to them. 
Perhaps they found a responsive chord to 
their own love of the land in these men who 
came to till the soil. 

The last time I was in Oregon I rode over 
by the Boone’s Ferry Road to the French 
Prairie to call on Mr. Mathieu, then in his 
ninety-first year. He was not at home. He 
had gone to the mountains for a week’s 
fishing. 

The famous emigrations to Oregon began 
in the late 4o’s, the settlers increasing in 
number each year until ’52, which was the 
heaviest year of all. After that time there 
was constant Indian trouble. That exodus 
deserves a careful chronicling. In general 

it came about 





French Prairie. 

Occasion hav- 
ing arisen in 
1843 for some 
ort of provi- 
ional govern- 
nent, the scat- 
tered settlers 
rode for many 
miles from all 
parts of Oregon 
to Champoeg on 
he banks of the 





James W. Nesmith, first United 
States Senator from Oregon 


because of thein- 
creasingly wide- 
spread reports of 
the fertility of 
this valley of the 
Far West. ‘The 
story of one 
lovely pioneer 
woman I know 
tells the history 
of the people. 
Shecame from a 
little Mississippi 








W.S. Ladd, who financed the 
early developing of Oregon 




















Landing on the Willamett 


river, Ore 


town in southern Missouri, a place where, in 
the early 50's, the pioneers of a generation 
before had just begun to establish a crude 
civilization, where men and women who 
had done their portion of labor in subduing 
the wilderness were growing old and had 
settled down in the golden years of their 
lives to enjoy the fruits. They were filled 
with a noble contentment at seeing their 
children grow up in a happy environment 
which they had provided, 

To this placid village in the very early 
spring of ’52 there came a Methodist circuit- 
rider who had been to Oregon, by that time 
familiar in name to most of the country. 
He need merely mention Oregon and there 
was no use of his trying to hold camp- 
meetings. He ended by sending a party 
of sixty families that same spring out upon 
the long and perilous journey. Something in 
their blood worked on them and they went. 
All were not able to because of the expense, re- 
quiring an outlay of several thousand dollars, 
a sum of consequence in those days. Perhaps 
that fact alone accounts for the high class of the 
Oregonimmigrants. Ittook money ordaring. 
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gon, uear the historic 


ite of Champoeg ¢ 


There is distinction between the early 
Oregonians and the second and_ third 
generation. It is not in the way of char 
acter-building, for the first generation lived 
under conditions perfect forthe development 
of strength of character. Their descendants 
could only advance beyond them in_ the 
matter of education. This they have been 
able to do on account of the wealth of the 
country, and by keeping abreast of the times 
have avoided the stagnation and provincial 





ism that comes from living in one place, and 
that place isolated from the great world. 

In the upper basin of the Columbia river 
and its tributaries including eastern Oregon 
and Washington and all of Idaho, settl 
ment was delayed by the Indian wars, 
but in the ’60’s ’70’s and ’80’s there was 
a migration into the “up country” similar to 
thatintothe Willamette valley a decade ort 
before. There is, however, a good deal of 
western Oregon and California blood ther 
In an open country where settlers owned 
ranches, not farms, and rode the range inste 
of following the plow, an entirely different 
class of people have come into existenc' 

















They do not till the soil 
except on a tremendous 
scale. They are cattle 
kings, and mining mil- 
lionaires and men who 
receive $40,000 checks 
for their year’s crop of 
wheat. Its climate is 
that of the Rocky moun- 
tains which has produced 
oneclass of men from the 
border of Mexico to the 
Yukon valley. They are 
active, clever fellows, and 
even their merchants are 
not what we know as 
“business men.” They 
do not look it, and their 
method of doing business 
is not such as to stigma- 
tize them with a name 
that has come to mean 
sharp dealing. They are 
owners of ranches and 


mines and typical of the plains. 


On the Oregon Trail 

















Nathaniel J. Wyeth, pioneer and salmon packer 


in 1832. 


When he arrived there were no 


white men in Oregon 


Many of 


these men came originally from the Willam- 
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ette valley, the second 
generation from the pio- 
neers, but those who 
went “east of the moun- 
tains’ are as different 
from those who remained 
in thevalley as the gently 
undulating, beautifully 
verdured valley is from 
the bunch grass plains, 
wind swept from the bar- 
ren brown hills. They 
have been tempered to a 
different quality by their 
different life. But all 
have common qualities 
which distinguish them 
from men of another 
country and all show the 
common ancestry, exhib- 
iting the energetic virtues 
and the impelling faith 
of the men and women 
who beat to dust the 


broad track across the American continent, 


the Oregon Trail. 





On the Oregon Trail 


By ANNE E. 


McQUEEN 


Out on the desert, barren and wide, 
Watered alone by immigrant tears, 
Upon the Oregon Trail she died— 
Rebecca Winter, aged fifty years. 


Seeking the land of the storied West— 
Opulent land of gold and fame, 
Leaving her hearthstone warm, with the rest 
From somewhere out of the east, she came. 
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On the Oregon Trail 


Maybe the heart in her bosom died 
For grief of some little grave back home, 
Leaving all for the man at her side- 


For women must follow where men would roam! 


’Twas famine, or fever or wan despair 
That hushed the cry of her silent breast; 
Close by the trail where the wagons fare, 
Rebecca Winter was laid to rest. 


Somebody—husband, or son or sire, 
Roughly wrought, seeing not for tears, 
This for her grave, on a sunken tire: 


“Rebecca Winter, aged fifty years.” 


Long she lay by the Oregon Trail, 
With sagebrush growing above her head, 
(nd coyotes barked in the moonlight pale, 


And wagon-trains moved on by the dead! 


Till, bearing compass and line and chain, 
Men came, marking a way to the West, 
Daring the desert’s drouth and its pain, 
A dauntless heart in each dauntless breast. 


And, stumbling into a sagebrush bed, 
The lineman read, through a mist of tears, 
On the wagon-tire that marked her head: 


“Rebecca Winter, aged fifty years.”’ 


“Boys,” said the leader, ‘“‘we’ll turn aside, 
Here, close by the trail, her grave shall stay, 
For she came first—in this desert wide 
Rebecca Winter holds right of way!” 

To-day the train glides fast to the West, 
Rounding the curve where the grave appears, 
\ white shaft marking her place of rest— 


Rebecca Winter, dead fifty years! 


Hers is the shapen and turf-grown mound, 
\nd the name carved on the stone to-day; 


But the thought—’tis all for the graves unfound— 


The others who died upon the way! 











Wayside Bloom in the Siskiyou 














































By Kari SCHMIDT 
DECORATION BY CORNEIL DUPERU a 


HE trail whose flora is here told about can be found 
about five miles above the California border, 
leading inland from the stage road running up the 
Oregon coast. At this point the road lies a mile 
or so back from the beach and several hundred 
feet above sea-level. 

It was the middle of April the first time we followed the 
trail. The oats in the neighborhood were just up, the tame 
strawberries in bloom, and the apple trees budded. The 
roadside was carpeted with green, dappled over with blue 
violets and wild strawberries, with now and then a blue flag 
added, and all along, the brake were raising up their furry 
heads. The same flowers bordered the trail. For a short 
distance, it cut across an uncultivated field. To the right, 
the brush had been accidentally burned off the fall before, 
and now the azalea bushes and blackberry vines stood out 
bare and dead looking, above a green undergrowth of coarse 
brake; on the left a luxuriant tangle of green vines and bushes 
and spreading ferns, the whole hedged in by chittem and 
alders, waving against a dark background of firs. Up 
against this wall of shaded green, half sheltered by the spread- 
ing chittem boughs, one incense shrub had found its way; 
and reaching up to twice its usual height, waved its cardinal 
tassels triumphantly over the blackberry vines just leafing 
out. This wild currant of the western coast is a thing of 
exquisite beauty. 

The trail soon turned to the right and led in under the firs 
and brought up abruptly upon an old picnic ground. The 
brush had all been cleared away, and the lower branches of 
the trees removed; so that one, standing back and glancing 
from the ground upward, could measure with the eye, the 
lofty firs, three times the height of the cascaras flanking 
them. Around the grounds, on every side, shrubs of all kinds 
were crowding in under the trees. Among them, hazelnut 
bushes were noticeable, so tall and spreading that had they 
not been just leafing, no stranger would have recognized them. 
To make the walling-in complete, rank brake disputed every 
inch of ground. A few wake robins peeped up beside them. 
Here and there, a stray anemone or yellow violet nodded 
and Solomon’s seals. The ground at our feet was thickly 
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Wayside Bloom in the Siskiyou 


strewn with fir needles, and miner’s lettuce cushioned the 
roots of every fir. So peaceful was the spot, so shut out the 
world, and so straight and clear the way up to the heavens 
that the very stillness seemed whispering of God’s first 
temples. 

A slight opening in the brush marked the continuation of 
the trail. Following it, we soon found ourselves at the edge 
of a deep canon, well shaded by tall trees growing in it and 
on either side. A small, shallow creek ran along in the 
bottom, bridged by stones and fallen elders, still growing 
and crested all along their length with licorice ferns. A 
laurel stood guard of the footpath at its entrance to the glade. 
Oregonians would call it myrtle. There were thirteen trunks 
in all, ranging from ten inches to two feet in diameter, and 
from thirty to seventy-five feet in height, or more. Though 
the tree was evidently young, the trunks were for the most 
part wrapped in grass-green moss, which ran out on the 
upper side of all the branches. A scattered growth of licorice 
ferns intensified yet more the dark rich glossy green of the 
laurel’s leaves. A bay-tree is surely worth a pilgrimage. 

The salmonberries, lining the foot of the bank, were holding 
their cardinal blossoms just out of reach. The great, juicy, 
lemon-colored berries would be in safe keeping for the birds. 
Maiden-hairs were nestling down by the water’s edge and 
skunk cabbage stood knee-deep in the stream, its yellow- 
green spathes not yet unfolded. 

Crossing the creek and clambering up the opposite bank, 
we paused at a spring for some woodwardias, and looking 
back had another fine view of the laurel. The whole bank 
to the left of the tree was one uninterrupted slope of dark 
waving plumes, a hillside of trunkless palms. On top the 
bank, there was a new glossy-leaved plant, some ten inches 
high. Was it an Oregon development of wintergreen? No, 
it was tasteless and scentless. Farther on it appeared sprout 
ing from the roots of a larger, shrubby plant, whose leaves 
bore no resemblance to wintergreen. They were young 
salals. 

The spreading brake which overran the sunny flat on this 
side of the gulch were up a foot or so already, and sheltered 
an innumerable host of tiny plants and creeping briers just 
leafing out. Far and near, clumps of shrub alders were 
dangling their make-believe cones, and flags abounded all 
along till the trail led into a thicket’ of azaleas—acres and 
acres of bushes—running all the way from four feet high to 
twelve. The shorter ones were budding. We spied one 
blossom, and breaking our way through procured it. 

“So you have found a honeysuckle?” said a friend a few 
hours later. ‘Just wait for the ralleydendrons.” 

We waited, and in the meantime, the greasewood blossoms 
came, the blue myrtle, fragrant as a heliotrope and of 
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heliotrope blue, the clusters varying in shade from dark to 
light as the tiny buds unfolded. In size and inflorescence, the 
flowers resemble the pink spirea, save that the large cluster 
at the end of the branch seems to have been divided and the 
sprays scattered alternately around the stem halfway up the 
branches. From a distance it is not a showy flower, and it 
needs just the right light to bring out its feathery beauty. 
Generally the dark rich waxy leaves first attract the eye; but 
their loads of dainty blossoms scent the air a long way off 
with perfume rarely sweet. 

The blackberries began blooming about the same time as 
the greasewood and the azaleas. The salal came on a little 
later. Like lilies of the valley from their flower stems, so the 
white waxlike inverted bells of the salal hung secund from 
their little plant stems. They bloomed long and in great 
profusion, and when the purple berries ripened there were 
bushels and bushels in stone’s throw of the trail. Tiny bugs 
gathered in the mouth of the skin-cup which nearly enclosed 
the true berry. For this reason no one cared to gather and 
use the salals, although the flavor of the fruit is quite agree 
able. They closely resemble the blueberry, and if some way 
were devised to prevent the insects taking possession of them, 
they might become a good source of income for the frugal. 

There was a third member of the heath family on the trail— 
the swamp-tea, or marsh-tea, well known from Labrador to 
the Pacific as a remedy for colds and croup. The true honey 
suckles were represented by the twinberry, a yellow tube 
flower growing two at a time in an involucre resembling, a 
little way off, a hazelnut burr when green. It abounds along 
the California coast. 

By far the most conspicuous of the annuals was the fox- 
glove, which came in all shades from white to deepest crimson. 
On the banks of the gulch the spikes were often four feet 
long or more. By July the spreading brake, which had 
crept down into the gulch, measured many times five feet 
from tip of one wing to the tip of the other, and the same 
from the base of the central midrib to its apex. The wild 
gourds on the bank had flower clusters three times the size 
of the wild cucumbers in Minnesota, and more fragrant. 

The trail was scarcely more than a half-mile in length, and 
yet it seemed a thousand for its floral variety—pink spireas 
from Minnetonka lake, and the fairylike pendant white 
spireas of the Santa Clara valley; painted cups and colum- 
bines from Minnehaha falls, and California meadow flowers 
and poppies, and plants which reach perfection near Alaska. 
Had seeds been gathered from the northern coast and from 
the southern and from the Mississippi valley, and been sown 
broadcast among the trees and plants quite Oregonian, the 
result would surely have brought more fauna to the flora of 
this typical Oregon trail. 
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Telling Oregon Truths 


By A. C, JACKSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE 


N attractive pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by the Commercial Club, 
and now being distributed in all 
parts the world, nails the 
instant attention of the reader 

and clinches it with conviction in a foreword 
which runs thiswise: 


of 


If Oregon could be adequately described 

any one word, unquestionably that 
word Opportunity. The 
markable character of the soil, the unex- 
celled climatic conditions, the proximity 
to the Pacific—the front-door of the Na- 
tion—the growing season, the character of 
the people, the wide-spread and unique 


by 


would be re- 


movement for the upbuilding of the state 

these things have conspired to make here a 
great and magnificent empire. Progress 
splendid and enduring progress—perme- 
ates the very air we breathe, and even 
though one might be blind or deaf he could 
feel the promise, the optimism that is char- 
of \ mighty, irresist 
ible movement is under way for the devel 
opment of _ this This 
little booklet is one of the marks of that 


acteristic Oregon. 


commonwealth. 
movement, and it finds its justification 


deep down in the eternal verities. We 
believe that the West—the Pacific Coast 


WEISTER COMPANY 


We believe 
particularly in Oregon, the mother of states, 
and in her climate 
and in her almost startling opportunities. 
We believe her future is so brilliant, so 
evident, so fascinating that even he who 


is the best part of the world. 


her blessed rains— 


runs is compelled to read. We love Oregon. 
Her her verdure, 
her rivers, her smiling valleys with untold 


snow-clad mountains, 
wealth—all inspire an affection like unto 
that which quickens when Old Glory is un- 
furled to the breeze. The bounties of this 
great state we would share with you, kind 
reader. If you are looking toward a new 
home, if you would seize the opportunity, 
if you would be in the vanguard in the 
upbuilding of this great nation where con- 
ditions are right for the making of men— 
We 


would have you join us in the greater work 


we would have you come to Oregon. 


we are to do. The opportunity is yours. 


Now just think of that—and really, way- 
down, it’s all true. A more exact and ex- 
pressive birds-eye view of the present Ore- 
gon enthusiasm than that would be difficult 
to imagine. No intelligent person can loiter 
up and down the highways of this glorious 
commonwealth to-day and not feel the 
hurry-up, electrifying influence of what 
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is perhaps the most extraordinary awakening 
in history. It is extraordinary chiefly for 
this reason—it’s so general, genuine and 
generous. Esprit de corps expresses it better 
than any other term, and co-operation is the 
genius of it. Local prejudices and hostilities 
have been swallowed up in the grander im- 
pulse of the common good, and nothing 
short of state lines can truly define the scope 
of its impelling energy. 

The Portland Commercial Club and the 
Oregon Development League must be 
credited with much of the glory. The 
League was organized in 1904, aimed 
to arouse in the individual communities 
throughout the state the spirit of organized 
local effort for upbuilding—that is, the 
formation of commercial bodies, chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, push clubs, 
and the like, purely in the interest of local 
improvement. The wisdom of its course 
and the degree of success are exemplified 
in what has been accomplished. More than 
one hundred clubs are now actively organ- 
ized, and their combined achievement in the 
line of progress and upbuilding would make 
even a Californian wonder. 

Meetings of the league have been held in 
different cities from time to time and cam- 
paigns conducted for the purpose of raising 
money to be used locally only. At these 
meetings sums vaiying from $1000 to 
$12,000 have been raised by individual 
subscriptions, until the total amount now, 
outside of Portland, is more than $300,000, 
and including the money raised by the 
Commercial Club in Portland exceeds 
$500,000. 

The Portland Commercial Club as the 
mother organization, has been equally active 
in the interest of upbuilding Oregon, and 
has co-operated with the numerous com- 
mercial bodies throughout the Northwest 
country. The methods employed have been 
not only consistent but persistent, and have 
proved to be the best ever used for general 
state publicity. To-day the boast is that 
the exploitation of no other community 
is so well organized and so effectually con- 
ducted as is that of Oregon, each city doing 
its part through its local organization, and 
the central organization working in harmony 
with all of the state. The theory has been 
promulgated at all times, in season and out 
of season, wet or dry, that agriculture is the 
basic foundation of civic centers, and to 


thrive, and meet crises as they come, every 
well regulated, successful city must be 
backed up by a well-developed, productive, 
healthy, happy, glad-to-be-there agricultural 
community. 

vu UV UY 

There’s the whole story. Oregon as a 
state has found out that her resources 
probably exceed any other like area under 
any known sun in both quality and quantity. 
Portland folks are shrewd enough to see 
that her growth and prosperity depend 
wholly upon the development of those re- 
sources; hence Portland’s enterprising cit- 
izens and organizations have dug down for 
several hundred thousand dollars to tell 
the world of Oregon. 

Aside from the communities themselves 
no factor is so vitally interested in their 
success and progress as the railroad that 
affords them transportation. Railroads are 
admittedly the greatest of all advertisers. 
It is a fact, too often unrecognized, that 
they annually spend enormous sums of 
money calling the attention of the world to 
the countries through which they operate 
without giving a thought to the circum- 
stance of asking the people to share the 
expense. It is to their advantage to do so, 
entirely apart from any advantage that may 
accrue to the community. If by creating 
an interest in any particular section they 
can induce people to travel thither, they 
have not only made profit for themselves in 
transportation, but they have benefited the 
individual by showing him newer and better 
opportunities, and the community by ad- 
vertising its advantages and _ attracting 
thereto new blood, energy and capital, all 
of which in the end creates more trans- 
portation—and there you have it. 

Too oiten in the great wide past benefited 
communities have been contented to sit by 
and let the railroads pour money into their 
laps. That is exactly the point of difference 
by comparison with Oregon communities 
to-day. Upward of fifty cities, towns and 
counties outside of Portland have grasped 
the force of the argument that if the general 
and limited advertising which the railroad 
could afford to do was good for them, how 
immeasurably better it would be to join 
forces with the railroad for their own indi 
vidual benefit. They have therefore ac- 
cepted the offer of the Harriman interests in 
Oregon, and there is now in complete and 
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ers and their 
voods to settle up 
the lands and 
help build — the 
cities and raise up 
sons to be future 
presidents. 
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Briefly ex- 
plained as to de- 
tails, it isco-o pera- 
lion pure and 
simple. The com- 
munities have 
been quick to rec 
ognize the supe- 
rior skill and 
equipment of the 
railroads for gath- 
ering data and 
publishing it in 
attractive form, 
and have also 
realized the incal- 
culable advan 
tage of having at 
their command 
the vast organized 
machinery of the 
railroads for dis- 
tribution. “Letus 
help the railroads 
work,” say they. 
On the other 
hand the railroad 
company has in 
each case pub- 
lished its litera- 
ture under the 
direction and 
auspices of the 
community con- 
cerned, and has The beautiful Multnomah Falls pouring over the sheer cliffs 
reserved for itself along the Columbia River 


within those pages 
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harmonious operation throughout the state Each publication hasgone tocompletion and 
one of the most stupendous and joyful to its great missionary work throughout the 


campaigns of publicity that history any- world without regard to cost or balance due. 
where records. And this explains why the There is no ordinary standard by which 
railroads are busy bringing homeseek- the superior and certain advantages of this 


kind of advertis- 
ing can be meas- 
ured. It is many 
times more com- 
prehensive and ef- 
fective than the 
same kind of rail- 
road advertising, 
because it can be 
local and special 
toany degree with 
out the danger of 
discrimination or 
arousing neigh- 
borhood jealous- 
ies. Moreover, it 
creates local pride 
and enthusiasm. 
A community that 
will raise money 
to advertise itself 
will also raise 
money for private 
and public im- 
provements, will 
paint the barns 
and mend_ the 
fences, and fix a 
higher standard 
on civic righteous- 
ness. Ithasawak- 
ened to the reali- 
zation that tocom- 
mandenterprise it 
must show enter- 
prise and that it 
cannot hope to 
grow unless it 
makes some effort 
to grow. It will 
not only say to 
the world ‘“‘we’ve 
got just what you 
want and there’s 
no better to be 
found,” but will 


a modest announcement of the simple fact of | qualify itself to make very much good on the 


co-operation. The expense has been shared day of delivery. 
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about equally, but in no case has the railroad uo Uo 

kept a ledger account with the community Now then, what are some of the evidences 
beyond the original understanding that of this extraordinary awakening? Let us 
the latter would contribute a stipulated sum. first consider the state at large: 
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Through the ancient 


In nearly all of the older settled portions 
of the United States, recovery from the 
panic of 1907 was so slow that the business 
of 1908 is seldom mentioned for comparative 
purposes. In the Pacific Northwest, how- 
ever, the year 1908 established new records 
in nearly every line of commercial and 
industrial activity; and the records for 1909 
have in turn far exceeded those of either 
1908 or 1907. By far the most satisfactory 
feature is the remarkable evidence of growth 
in the smaller cities and country towns, 
and in the opening up of new territory. 
Two of the biggest railway systems in the 
world are building into central Oregon, 
where lies the largest area of undeveloped 
agricultural land that can be found any- 
where in the United States. The same 
railroad companies are also building lines 
through the Coast range into the finest 
body of standing timber on the planet. 
Klectric line extensions are under way or 
projected in a dozen localities where latent 
resources of almost illimitable extent await 
only the coming of transportation, the seed 
agent, and the gang plow. 

The call of the has been felt by 
thousands and a rush not unlike that of ’49 
or the Klondike is under way. There are 
two main districts in interior Oregon that 
offer opportunities for homestead entries 
into which landseekers are now flocking, 
one of which is in Crook county and the 
other in Lake county, and the total area of 


soil 
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tisles 


ola 


typical Oregon forest 


both is approximately seven hundred and 
fifty thousand acres. 

In Crook county, southeast of Bend and 
south of Prineville, lies a tract of approxi- 
mately four hundred and seventy thousand 
acres, on what has heretofore been known 
locally as “the High Desert.” But interior 
Oregon is learning to scowl at the word 
desert as applied to lands in that locality 
and the name has been changed to “the 
high plains,” for the land is by no means a 
desert as the word is applied elsewhere. 
Lying at an altitude of four thousand feet, 
soil of rich volcanic ash mixed with clay, 
water procurable at depths ranging from 
six to thirty feet and having an average 
yearly rainfall of fully twelve inches, these 
high plains present an opportunity for 
grain-growing by dry farming methods not 
excelled in any country. The jand is level, 
free from rocks and trees, while sagebrush 
growing six feet high interspersed with 
bunchgrass speaks for the fertility of the 
soil. Lands on the high plains are open 
for entry under the dry farming homestead 
act, by the terms of which continuous 
residence thereon five years is required and 
commutation at an earlier period is not 
permitted. The entries may be of three 
hundred and twenty acres, however; one 
hundred and sixty acres is the limit under 
the old homestead laws. Residence on the 
land within six months after date of filing 
is required and the entryman must show 














Oregon homes embowered in the green of thriving prune 


in making final proof, that at least one- 
eighth of the area embraced in his entry 
was continuously cultivated to agricultural 
crops, other than native grasses, beginning 
with the second year of the entry, and that 
at least one-fourth of the three hundred and 
twenty acres was so cultivated beginning 
with the third year of the entry. 
9 U GD 

Homesteaders are taking up lands on the 
high plains under the provisions of both 
homestead laws, some preferring to limit 
their holdings to one hundred and _ sixty 
acres and commute under the old law after 
fourteen months by paying the Government 
$1.25 an acre. Central Oregon, outside 
of the irrigated districts, may be said, as a 
whole, to be a dry farming country, but for 
dry farming under scientific methods the 
yearly rainfall is ample. The average 
rainfall is between ten and fifteen inches, 
and with such a rainfall dry farming experts 
assert that a profitable crop can be raised 
every year if proper rotation is followed. 


UU VU iU 

It is probable that the demonstration 
trains sent out by the railroads have done 
more to spread throughout Oregon the 
methods of dry farming that all other in- 
fluences put together. The leading crop 
experts of the state, including members of 
the faculty of the Agricultural College, 
accompany these trains and address the 


orchards 


informal meeting held at every station 
visited. At first results came slowly, the 
farmers not being prompt to put to practical 
use the suggestions made. Gradually, how- 
ever, the new methods were taken up and the 
results gained in every instance were so 
satisfactory that the new ideas are spreading 
rapidly. Many of those who are now taking 
up farms in central Oregon are the more 
progressive agriculturists who will use the 
more modern methods in the developing 
of new ground. It is expected that this 
class will continue to predominate as the 
country is settled up. The development 
of the country will probably be much more 
satisfactory than it would have been a 
number of years ago before scientific dry 
farming had gained a secure foothold. 

The influence of the Oregon Agricultural 
College in modern farming methods is also 
spread by the students sent out from that 
institution. The faculty at Corvallis is 
teaching the lesson and the students will 
naturally follow the improved ways of 
cultivation whenever they enter a country 
where it is the most practicable course. 
And so the good work goes on. 


v Oo @ 


From the standpoint of profit per indi- 
vidual it is doubtful if any other industry 
in the state has yielded such returns as have 
come from the fruit crop. The growers not 
only have unexcelled climatic conditions 
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for the production of perfect fruit, but have 
made a scientific study of the business for a 
number of years. The result has been that 
Oregon apples and pears, especially, are 
enjoying a world-wide prestige, and buyers 
from London, New York and other great 
markets make personal visits to Oregon 
every year to secure the apple and pear crop. 
Almost fabulous profits have been reported 
in this industry in various parts of the state, 
and one of the most encouraging features 
is the fact that so many men of wondrous 
learning—professional men, and_ students 








of various degrees, are forsaking other call- 
ings and devoting their entire attention to 
it successfully. One of the best University 
Clubs in all Oregon is made up of orchard 
men in the Hood River valley. 

Good fruit land can still be obtained for 
$25 to $so an acre in districts that are not 
exploited. In the well-known sections, such 
as Hood River and Rogue River valleys, 
land is, of course, much more expensive. 
The prevailing price for cleared land in 
these districts is, perhaps $200 an acre. In 
all the apple sections of the state, however, 
fruit land can be developed into an almost 


marvelously paying proposition by men of 
energy and persistence. It is difficult to 
estimate accurately the value of such land 
when fully developed. Three hundred acres 
recently sold for $150,000 in the Rogue 
River valley, and sales as high as $1000 per 
acre are not uncommon in the well-known 
fruit districts. These lands pay ten per 
cent net on a valuation of $10,000 per acre. 
It is such astounding facts as these which 
are attracting world-wide attention and 
creating a wonderful development in the 
fruit industry. It has been clearly demon- 


Avenues of hops 
in Oregon, where grow 
forty per cent of the hops 
produced in the 
United States 





strated that there is no possibility of over- 
production of high-grade fruit. It required 
a large measure of faith five years ago, to 
predict such hopeful conditions, but it is 
just such appreciation of native resources- 
just such alertness, energy and co-operation 
in combating pests, that have built up the 
California fruit industry to such magnitude, 
and added so many millions to the pockets 
of her people. 
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Wheat growing has made fortunes for 
hundreds of men in the state. The great 
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* the Bridge of the Gods,” 
the mighty 


Willamette valley finds greater remuneration 
to the acre in fruit and diversified farming 
than is possible from wheat, although some 
of the valley farmers are still in the business. 
East of the Cascade mountains, the bonanza 
wheat farmers now operate and for a single 
crop many of these men receive from 
$25,000 to $60,000 and even $70,000 each. 
Most of the harvesting is done by “com- 
bines” which cut, thresh and sack the 
Wheat, as the big machines are dragged 
around the field by twenty to forty horses 
or mules or in many cases by a monster 
traction engine. It is an alluring business 
and in central Oregon, especially, there still 
remain vast tracts of land which will some 
day be turning off big crops of wheat. The 
yield of the state last year was nearly 
fifteen million bushels, but this can easily 
be doubled or trebled when this central 
region is developed. 

An important factor that is having a 
decided influence in increasing the output, 


part of the grandeur that lines the course of 
Columbia river 


is the improved methods in evidence. The 
farmers are paying closer attention to the 
demonstration train experts who have made 
frequent trips among them, and by adopting 
the new methods have warded off crop 
failures which under the old slipshod 
methods of farming would have been 
inevitable. 


U VU iY 


Next to the wheat as an important branch 
of the agricultural industry, stock raising 
is the heaviest contributor to its per capita 
wealth. If stock raising were not segre- 
gated from the dairying industry and due 
note taken of the home consumption de- 
mands of the latter, it would give wheat 
second place on the list. There is annually 
turned off the Oregon farms and ranches 
nearly $10,000,000 worth of livestock. It 
was the peculiar climatic advantages for the 
development of stock in the Columbia basin 
that induced the Swift Packing Company 
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to build at Portland the largest packing 
plant west of the Rocky mountains, and the 
coming of this plant is a guarantee that 
there will always be a demand for the output 
of the ranges and farms. 

There is no place on the American conti- 
nent where the small farmer is more certain 
of handsome returns from a small dairy 
than in western Oregon. ‘There is scarcely 
an acre of tillable land which, under in- 
tensive methods of cultivation, cannot be 
made to produce the bulk of the feed for 
one cow, and under the most highly devel- 
oped and favorable conditions a cow can 
be made to yield a gross return of S1oo 
annually. The hope of dairying rests 
largely with the small dairyman, or the 
farmer and his family who will take care 
of their own cows, because the labor prob- 
lem is such a serious factor. Many of the 
larger farmers find it difficult to secure 
satisfactory milkers. There seems to be a 
general tendency among farm laborers to 
shun the dairy farms. 


CU VU iY 


There can be, however, no question as to 
the future of dairying in Oregon. ‘Pros 
perity follows the cow,” is the new slogan. 
This has been the history of every dairying 
section in the state. Such sections know 
no financial panics. The industry may 
have its ups and downs, its periods of pros 
perity and its periods of depression, but in 
the long run it will be a steady and sub- 
stantial forward march. Some of the coast 
counties where dairying is the major agri 
cultural industry, have never experienced 
financial embarrassments. A steady stream 
of wealth has constantly poured into their 
pockets. The evidences of prosperity are 
on every hand. Modern homes and com- 
modious barns have sprung up in every 
direction. Farmers chew the cud of con- 
tent. Good roads have been built and towns 
have multiplied and prospered. 

Experts predict that the industry will 
ultimately yield the state fifty million dollars 
annually, basing their calculations on the 
extent of the country and its unparalleled 
adaptability. Any country that can afford 
succulent feed throughout the year from the 
open field is certain to become a dairy 
country, and other conditions being equal 
it will soon take the lead. 

Cluck-cluck-cluck! Splendid opportun- 
ities await the poultry industry in Oregon. 


The man with a practical knowledge and 
possessing the right sort of industry can 
very soon develop a business that will insure 
him an independent livelihood and a bank 
account. Skillful methods are necessary, 
of course, the same as in other states. 
While there is good profit in the business, 
it won’t come in any climate without proper 
treatment. On the other hand climate is 
the first important factor, because no amount 
of skill will yank success from poultry cul- 
ture where climatic conditions are un- 
favorable. 


u UY 


In the foregoing notes emphasis has been 
placed upon the phases of industry in Ore- 
gon that are particularly attractive to the 
man of small means who is not afraid of 
work. Probably no country on the conti- 
nent is latent with greater possibilities of 
development on a large scale, such as huge 
irrigation schemes, development of mighty 
water powers, subjugation of vast timber 
tracts, forcing the crags and ledges to yield 
up their limitless wealth of gold, silver, 
copper, iron and coal—the extent of which 
no man dares even to dream—construction 
of steam and electric railroads, and other 
equally prodigious industries. But they all 
require vast capital, which will come with- 
out invitation when the time is opportune. 
Meanwhile a place must be found for the 
homebuilder, and he must be told where 
itis. For after all he is the foundation of all 
development and progress, and the most 
valuable asset of any commonwealth. 

Therefore to him is Oregon now address- 
ing herself by expending the enormous 
energy briefly referred to in these lines. 
Not a locality in the state, or a condition of 
climate, or a natural resource or attraction, 
or a stage of development, or a particular 
department of industry, that cannot be 
described completely and exhaustively to 
anyone desirous of knowing, if that desire 
is simply made known to any of the well- 
equipped bureaus maintained for that pur- 
pose. 
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Though Portland’s development has been 
phenomenal, it has been a solid growth 
and not a “boom.” The city has never 
over-built and never over-boomed. It is a 
staid, substantial and very wealthy city. 
Most of the great enterprises are financed 
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by local capital, and the city is therefore 
singularly independent of the fluctuations 
and the influences of the world’s money 
markets. As a manufacturing center few 
cities have greater promise, because of 
limitless resources of raw material, power 
and transportation. Her far-reaching water 
lines and thousands of miles of railroads 
now leading up to her threshholds afford 
excellent transportation facilities, and other 
thousands of miles building and in con- 
templation will afford transportation to an 
area of territory more vast than that con- 
trolled by any other city in the United 
States. As distinguished from its neigh- 
boring cities it enjoys the benefit of a down 
grade haul for almost all of the traffic of 
a domain of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles. It requires two and 
three engines to haul a train of ten cars 
over the mountains to the north, while 
one engine can haul one hundred loaded 
cars for hundreds of miles down to 
Portland. 

The country tributary to Portland is the 
final consideration. She is supported by 
an empire of enormous extent and fabu- 
lously rich—mines of incalculable wealth, 
great stretches of primeval forest, fisheries 
worth millions annually, and farm lands of 
unmatched fertility. Right up to her very 
doors grow crops of fruits, wheat, hops and 
other products that bring a smile of pity at 
the memory of Eastern farms. Here are 
just a few figures: 

Estimated Value 
Eleven industrial plants recently 

constructed or under way.......$ 5,345,000 
Steam and electric railroads now 

under construction including bet- 


terments, every mile tributary to 


Portland... ... 34,275,000 
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Twenty-five superb business blocks 
completed and under way within a 
OAR ori. auks dae ects ened ei. OpLaeOOU 
Private dwellings completed and un- 
der construction within the last 
year.... er Pe ee 
Fourteen additional business blocks 
projected for immediate construc- 
tion and several now under way.. 6,075,000 
Twenty-two individual real estate 
transfers within a year, not in- 
cluding the vast bulk of small 
property transfers 17,388,500 


The beautiful Willamette, dotted with 
tree-decked islands, sweeps majestically 
through the center of the city, and beyond 
its sparkling waves are the green fields and 
rugged foothills, and farther still are the 
gleaming heights of St. Helens, Hood, 
Rainier and Adams, white with their dia- 
dems of eternal snow. Few cities in the 
world can boast such a combination. 
Portland takes time to play every now and 
then. For three years just past she has held 
her Rose Festival, each better and grander 
than the preceding one. This year, during 
the week of June 6 to 11, the Fourth 
Annual Rose Festival will be held and 
promises to eclipse all others. 

Portland has become so closely identified 
in the public mind with this magnificent 
annual floral display that it is now known 
far and wide as “the rose city.” Those in 
command declare that five million blooms 
will be used for this festival, enough to form 
a solid hedge reaching from Portland to 
Los Angeles. Think o’ that! The festival 
week means six days of imposing pageantry 
—the carnival spirit, sports and enter- 
taining pastime that are promised will sur- 
pass anything the sunset slope of America 
has ever shown and that is saying con- 
siderable. 
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The Rules of the Game 


By STEWART Epwarp WuHiTt! 
Author of The Blazed Trail; Arizona Nights; The Riverman, Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Part II, CHAPTER V, TO 


BEGUN IN THE FEBRUARY 


HERE remained in Bob’s initial 
California experience one more 

episode that brought him an 
acquaintance, apparently casual, 

but which later was to influence 

him. Of an afternoon in Los Angeles, he 
walked up Broadway idly and alone. The 
exhibit of a real estate office attracted him. 
Over the door, in place of a sign hung a 
huge stretched canvas depicting not too 
rudely a wide countryside dotted with 
model farms of astounding prosperity. 
The window was filled with pumpkins, 
apples, oranges, sheaves of wheat, bottles 
full of soft fruits preserved in alcohol and 
the like. As background was an_ oil 
painting in which the Lomita Lands 
occupied a spacious pervading foreground, 
while in clever perspectives, the Coast 
Range, the foothills, and the other cities 
of the San Fernando valley supplied a 
modest setting. This was usual enough. 
At the door stood a very alert man with 
glasses. He scrutinized closely every passer- 


A AH 


Part III], CHaprer IV 


NUMBER 


by. Occasionally he hailed one or the 
other, conversed earnestly a brief instant, 
and passed them inside. Gradually it 
dawned on Bob that this man was acting 
in the capacity of “barker’—that with 
quite admirable perspicacity and accuracy 
he was engaged in selecting from the count- 
less throngs the few possible purchasers 
for Lomita Lands. Curious to see what 
attraction was offered to induce this 
unanimity of acquiescence to the barker’s 
invitation, the young man approached. 

“What's going on?” he asked. 

The barker appraised him with one 
sweeping glance. 

“Stereopticon lecture inside,” he snapped, 
and turned his back. 

Bob made his way into a dimly-lghted 
hall. At one end was a slightly elevated 
platform above which the white screen was 
suspended. More agricultural products 
supplied the decorations. The body of 
the hall was filled with folding-chairs, 
about half of which were occupied. Perhaps 
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a dozen attendants tiptoed here and there. 


A successful attempt was everywhere 
made to endow with high importance 
all the proceedings and appurtenances 


of the Lomita Land Company. 
Bob slipped into a chair. 
a small pasteboard ticket 
pen were thrust into his hand. 
‘Sign your name and address on this,” 


Immediately 


and a fountain- 


the man whispered. 

Bob held it up, the better to see what it 
“All these tickets are placed in a hat,” 
explained the man, ‘‘and one is drawn. 
The lucky ticket gets a free ride to Lomita 
homeseeker’s  ex- 


on one of our weekly 
cursions; others pay one fare for round 
trip.” 

“T see,” said Bob, signing, ‘‘and in 
return you get the names and addresses of 
everyone here.” 


He glanced up at his interlocutor with a 
quizzical expression that changed at once 
to one of puzzlement. Where had he seen 
the man before? He was perhaps fifty- 
five years old, tall and slender, slightly 
stooped, slightly awry. His lean gray face 
was deeply lined, his close ¢ lipped mustache 
and hair were y, and his eyes twinkled 
behind his glasses with a cold gray light. 
Something about these glasses struck faintly 
a chord of memory in Bob’s experience, 
but he could not catch its modulations. 
The man, on his side, stared at Bob a 
trifle uncertainly. Then he held the card 
up to the dim light 

“Vou are interested in 
Mr. John Smith of 
stooping low to be heard. 
grinned Bob. 

The man said nothing more, but glided 
away, and in a moment the flare of light on 
the screen announced that the lecture was 
to begin. 

The lecturer 
youth filled to the brim with statistics with 
which he literally overwhelmed his auditors. 
His remarks were accompanied by a rapid 
fire snapping of fingers to the time of which 
the operator changed his slides. A be 
wildering succession of colored views flashed 
on the They showed Lomita in 
all its the blacksmith shop, the 


eTay, 


Lomita Lands— 


Reno?” he asked, 


“Sure !”’ 


was a glib  self-possessed 


screen. 


glories 


main street, the new hotel, the grocery, 
Brown's walnut-ranch, the ditch, the 
Southern Pacific Depot, the Methodist 


church and a hundred others. So quickly 
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did they succeed each other that no one 
had time to reduce. to the terms of experi 
ence the scenes depicted on these slides 
for with the glamour of exaggerated color 
of unaccustomed presentation, and of 
skilful posing the most commonplace village 
street wonderful and attractive for 
the moment. The lecturer concluded by 
an alarming statement as to the rapidity 
with which this desirable ranching property 
He urged early 
decisions as the only safe course; and, as 
usual with all real men, called 
attention to the contrast between the 
Riverside of twenty years ago and the River 
side of to day. 

The daylight was then admitted. 

‘Now, gentlemen,” concluded the lecturer, 
still in his brisk, time-saving style, ‘*The 
weekly excursion to Lomita will take place 
to-morrow. One fare both ways to home 
seekers. Free carriages to the Lands. 
Grand Free open-air lunch under the 
spreading sycamores and by the babbling 
brook. Train leaves at seven-thirty.” 

In full sight of all he threw the packet 
of tickets into a hat and drew one. 

“Mr. John Smith of Reno,” he 
“Who is Mr. Smith?” 

“Here,” said Bob. 

“Would you like to go to 
morrow 2” 

“Sure,” said Bob. 

One of the attendants 
handed Bob a railroad ticket. 
had already disappeared. 

To his surprise Bob found the street-door 
locked. 

“This way,” urged one of the salesmen, 
“You go out this way.” 

He and the rest of the audience were 
passed out another door in the rear, where 
they were forced to go through the main 
offices of the Company. Here were 
stationed the gray man and all his younger 
assistants. Bob paused by the door. He 
could not but admire the acumen of the 
barker in selecting his men. The audience 
was made up of just the type of those who 
come to California with agricultural desires 
and a few hundred dollars—slow plodders 
from Eastern farms, Italians with savings 
and ambitions, half invalids—all the element 
that crowds the tourist sleepers day in and 
day out, the people who are filling the odd 
corners of the greater valleys. As_ thes 
debouched into the glare of the 


seems 


was being snapped up. 


estate 


read, 


Lomita to- 


immediately 
The lecturer 
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offices, they hesitated, making up their 
slow minds which way to turn. In that 
instant or so the gray man, like a captain, 
assigned his salesmen. The latter were 
of all sorts—fat and joking, thin and very 
serious-minded, intense, enthusiastic, cold 
and haughty. The gray man sized up his 
prospective customers and to each assigned 
a salesman to suit. Bob had no means of 
guessing how accurate these estimates 
might be, but they were evidently made 
intelligently, with some system compounded 
of theory or experience. After a moment 
Bob became conscious that he himself was 
being sharply scrutinized by the = gray 
man, and in return watched covertly. He 
saw the gray man shake his head slightly. 
Bob passed out the door unaccosted by 
any of the salesmen. 

At half past seven the following morning 
he boarded the local train. In one car he 
found a score of ‘“‘prospects” already seated 
accompanied by half their number of the 
young men of the real estate office. The 
utmost jocularity and humor prevailed, 
except in one corner where a very earnest 
young man drove home the points of his 
argument with an impressive forefinger. 
Bob dropped unobtrusively into a seat, 
and prepared to enjoy his never-failing 
interest in the California landscape with 
its changing wonderful mountains; its 
alternations of sagebrush and wide culti- 
vation; its vineyards as far as the eye could 
distinguish the vines; its grain-fields seeming 
to fill the whole cup of the valleys; its or- 
chards wide as forests; and its desert 
stretches, bigger than them all, awaiting 
but the vivifying touch of water to burst 
into productiveness. He heard one of 
the salesmen expressing this: 

“Water is King’’’ he was saying, quoting 
thus the catchword of this particular con- 
cern. He was talking in a half-joking way, 
asking one and another how many inches 
of rainfall could be expected per annum 
back where they came from. 

“Don’t know, do you?” he answered 
himself. ‘‘Nobody pays any great and 
particular amount of attention to that— 
you get water enough, except in exceptional 
years. Out here its different. Everyone 
knows to the hundredth of an inch just how 
much rain has fallen, and how much ought 
to have fallen. It’s vital. Water is King.” 

He gathered close the attention of his 
auditors. 
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“We have the water in California,” 
he went on, ‘‘but it isn’t always in the right 
place nor does it come at the right time. 
You can’t grow crops in the high mountains 
where most of the precipitation occurs. 
But you can bring that water down to the 
plains. That’s your answer: Irrigation.” 

He looked from one to the other. Several 
nodded. 

“But a man can’t irrigate by himself. 
He can’t build reservoirs, ditches all 
alone. That’s where a concern like the 
Lomita Company makes’ good. We've 
brought the water to where you can use it. 
Under the influence of cultivation that 
apparently worthless land can produce—” 
he went on at great length detailing statistics 
of production. Even to Bob, who had no 
vital nor practical interest, it was all most 
novel and convincing. 

So absorbed did he become that he was 
somewhat startled when a man sat down 
beside him. He looked up to meet the 
steel gray eyes and glittering glasses of 
the chief. Again there swept over him a 
sense of familiarity, the feeling that some- 
where at sometime he had met this man 
It passed almost as quickly as it 
came, but left him puzzled. 

“(Qf course your name is not Smith, 
nor do you come from Reno,” said the man 
in gray abruptly. ‘I’ve seen you some- 
where before, but I can’t place you. Are 
you a newspaper man?” 

“T’ve been thinking the same of you,” re- 
turned Bob. ‘‘No—I’m just plain tourist.” 

“T don’t imagine you’re — particularly 
interested in Lomita,” said the gray man, 
“Why did you come?” 

“Just idleness and curiosity,” 
Bob frankly. 

“Of course we try to get the most value 
in return for our expenditures on these 
excursions by taking men who are at least 
interested in the country,’ suggested the 
gray man. 

“By Jove, I never thought of that!” 
cried Bob, ‘Of course, I’d no business to 
take that free ticket. I'll pay you my 
fare.”’ 

The gray man had been scrutinizing him 
intensely and keenly. At Bob’s comically 
contrite expression, his own face cleared. 

“No, you misunderstand me,” he replied 
in his crisp fashion, ‘‘We give these ex- 
cursions as an advertisement of what we 
have. The more people to know about 
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Lomita, the better our chances. We made 
an offer of which you have taken advantage. 
You're perfectly welcome, and I 
you'll enjoy yourself. Here, Selwyn,’ he 
called to one of the salesmen, “this is 
Mr. what did you say your name is?” 

“Orde,” replied Bob. 

The gray man seemed for an almost im- 
perceptible instant to stiffen in his seat. 
The gray eyes glazed over, the gray lined 


hope 


face froze. 


“Orde,” he repeated harshly, ‘where 
from?” 

“Mic higan,”’ Bob replied. 

The gray man_ rose. stiffly. “Well, 
Selwyn,” said he, “this is Mr. Orde—of 


Michigan—and I want you to show him 
around.” 

He moved down the aisle to take a seat, 
distant, but facing the two young men. 
Bob felt himself the object of a furtive but 
minute scrutiny which lasted until the train 
down at the outskirts of Lomita. 
Selwyn proved to be an agreeable young 


slowed 


man, keen faced, clean cut, full of energy 
and enthusiasm. He soon discovered that 
Bob did not contemplate going into ranch 
ing, and at once admitted that young man 
to his confidence. 

“Vou just nail a seat in that surrey over 
there, while I chase out my two ‘prospects.’ 
We sell oncommission and I’ve got to rustle.” 

They drove out of the sleepy little village 
on which had been grafted showy samples 
of the Company’s progress. The day was 
beautiful with sunshine, with the mellow 
calls of meadow-larks, with warmth and 
sweet odors. As the surrey took its ZIZZag 
way through the brush, as the quail paced 
away to right and left, as the delicate 
aroma of the sagebrush rose to his nostrils, 
Bob began to be very glad he had come. 
Here and there the brush had been cleared, 
small shacks built, fences of wire strung, 
and the land ploughed over. At such places 
the surrey paused while Selwyn held forth 
to his two stolid “prospec ts,’ on how long 
these newcomers had been there and how 
well they were getting on. The country 
rose in a gradual slope to the slate blue 
mountains. Ditches ran here and _ there. 
Everywhere were small square — stakes 
painted white, indicating the boundaries 
of tracts vet unsold. 

They visited the reservoir, which looked 
to Bob uncommonly like a muddy duck 
pond, but whose value Selwyn soon made 
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very clear. They wandered through the 
Chiquito ranch, whence came the exhibi 
tion fruit and other products, and which 
formed the basis of most Lomita arguments. 
The owner had taken many medals for his 
fruit, and had spent twenty-five years in 
making the Chiquito a model. 

“Any man can do likewise in this land 
of promise,” said Selwyn. 

They ended finally in a beautiful little 
canon among the foothills. It was grown 
thick with twisted, mottled sycamores just 
budding into leaf, with vines and greenery 
of the luxurious California — varieties. 
Birds everywhere, and a 
babbled and bubbled down a stony bed. 

Under the largest of the sycamores a 
tent had been pitched and a table spread. 
Affairs seemed to be in charge of a very 
competent country woman whose fuzzy 
horse and ramshackle buggy stood securely 
tethered below. The surreys drove up and 
deposited their burdens. Bob took his 
place at the table to be served with an 


Sang bre 0k 


abundant, hot and well-cooked meal. 
The ice had been broken. Everybody 
laughed and joked. Some of the men 


removed their coats in order to be more 
comfortable. The young salesmen had 
labored successfully to bring these strangers 
to a feeling of partnership in at least the 
aims of the Company, of partisanship 
against the claims of other favored 
valleys than Lomita. 

After the meal, Bob, unnoticed, wandered 
off up the canon. He had ascertained 
that the excursionists would not leave the 
spot for two hours yet, and he welcomed 
the chance for exercise. Accordingly he 
set himself to follow the creek, the one 
stream of pure and limpid water that did 
not flow bottom-up. At first this was easy 
enough, but after a while the canon nar 
rowed, and Bob found himself compelled 
to clamber over and boulders, to 
push his way through thickets of brush and 
clinging finally even to 
precipitous and tangled side hill over which 
the stream fell in a waterfalls. 
past this obstruction, however, the 
country widened again. Bob stood in 
the bed of a broad flat wash flanked by 
low hills. Before him, and still some miles 
distant, mountains in which the 
stream found its source. 

Bob stood still for a moment, his hat in 
his hand, enjoying the tepid odors, the 
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warm sun and the calls of innumerable 
birds. Then he became aware of a faint 
and intermittent throb—put-put (pause) 
put, (pause) put-put-put! 

‘‘Gasoline-engine,”’ said he to himself. 

He tramped a few hundred yards up 
the dry wash, rounded a bend, and came 
to a small wooden shack from which 
emanated the sound of the gas explosions. 
A steady stream of water gushed from a 
pump operated by the gasoline-engine. 

Chair-tilted in front of the shack sat a 
man smoking a pipe. He looked up as 
Bob approached. 

“Hullo,” said he. 

He disappeared inside and shut off the 
gasoline-engine. Presently themanemerged, 
thrusting his hands into the arm-holes of 
an old coat. Shrugging the garment into 
place, he snapped shut the padlock on the 
door. 

“Come on,” said he, “My rig’s over 
behind that greasewood. You’re a new one, 
ain’t ye?” 

Bob nodded. 

“That horse is branded pretty thick,” 
he said by way of diversion. 

The man chuckled. 

‘Have to turn his skin other side out to 
get another one on,” he agreed. 

They drove down an old dim road that 
avoided the difficulties of the canon. At 
camp they found the surreys just loading 
up. Bob took his place. Before the rigs 
started back, the gray man catching sight 
of the pumpman, drew him aside and said 
several things very vigorously. The pump- 
man answered with some indignation, point- 
ing finally to Bob. Instantly the gray man 
whirled to inspect the young fellow. Then 
he shot a last remark, turned and climbed 
grumpily into his vehicle. 

At the station Bob tried to draw Selwyn 
aside for a conversation. 

“T’}l be with you when the train starts, 
old man,” replied Selwyn, “but I’ve got 
to stick close to these prospects. There’s a 
gang of knockers hanging around here 
always, just waiting for a chance to lip in.” 

When the train started, however, Selwyn 
came back to drop into Bob’s seat with a 
wearied sigh. 

“Gosh, I get sick of handing out dope 
to these yaps,” said he, “I was afraid for 
a while it was going to blow. Looked 
like it.” 

“What of it?” asked Bob. 
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“When it blows up here, it’d lift the 
feathers off a chicken and the chicken 
off the earth,’ explained Selwyn. ‘I’ve 
seen more than one good prospect ruined 
by a bad day.” 

“How'd you come out?” inquired Bob. 

“Got one. He handed over his first 
payment on the spot. Funny how these 
yahoos almost always bring their cash 
right with ’em. Others no good. I get 
so I can spot that kind the first three 
words. They’re always too blame enthu- 
siastic about the country and the Company. 
Seems like they try to pay for their enter- 
tainment by jollying us along. Don’t 
fool me any. When a man begins to object 
to things, you know he’s thinking of 
buying.” 

Bob listened to this wisdom with some 
amusement. He liked the young fellow’sclear 
frank cast of countenance. 

‘““We’velocated overeight hundred families 
up there at Lomita,”’ went on Selwyn, “and 
three out of four are making good. The 
fourth simply hadn’t the capital to hold out 
until returns come in. It’s as good a small- 
ranch proposition as they could find. If I 
didn’t think so, I wouldn’t be in it for a 
minute.” 

“Why all the bluff, then?’ asked Bob. 

“There are thousands of real estate 
firms trying to sell millions of acres,’’ said 
Selwyn, “and this is about the only concern 
that succeeds in colonizing on a large 
scale. Oldham developed this system, and 
it seems to work.” 

“The law’ll get him some day.” 

“T think not,” replied Selwyn. “You 
may find him close to the edge of the law, 
but he never steps over. He’s a mighty 
bright business man, and he’s made a 
heap of money.” 

When nearing the Arcade depot, Oldham 
himself stepped forward. 

“Stopping in California long?” he asked 
with some approach to geniality. 

“Permanently, I think,” replied Bob. 

“You are going to manufacture your 
timber ?” 

Bob looked up astonished. 

“Vou’re the Orde interested in Durham 
county timber, aren’t you?” 

“T’m employed by Welton, that’s all,” 
said Bob, “He owns the timber. But how 
did you know I am with Welton?” he 
asked. 

“With Welton!” echoed Oldham, ‘Oh, 
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yes—well I heard from Michigan business 
acquaintances you were with him. Welton’s 
lands at Durham county ?” 

*Ves,”’ said Bob. 

“Well,” said Oldham vaguely, “I hope 
you have enjoyed your little outing.” He 
turned away. 


“Now, how 


the deuce should anybody 
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know about me, or that I am with Welton 
or take the trouble to write about it?” 

He mulled over this for sometime 
For lack of a better reason, he ascribed to 
his former football prominence the fact 
that Oldham’s Michigan correspondent 
had thought him worth mentioning. Yet 
that seemed absurdly inadequate. 


PART Ill 


I 

WO weeks later a light buckboard bear 
| ee Welton Bob dashed in the 
early morning across the plains, wormed its 
way ingeniously through gaps in the foot 
hills, and slowed to a walk as it felt the 
grades of the first long low The air 
varm with the sun imprisoned in the 
pockets of the hills. High chaparral, scrub 
oaks, and scattered, unkempt digger pines 
threw their thicket up to the very right of 
way. It was in general dense, almost im 
penetrable, yet it had a way of breaking 
unexpectedly into spacious parks, into broad 


and 


slopes. 


Was 


natural pastures, into bold, rocky points 
prophetic of the reper: yet to come. 
Every once in a while the road drew one 
side to pause at a cabin nestling among 


fruit-trees, bowered beneath vines, bright 
th the most vivid of the commoner flowers. 
They crazily picturesque with their 
rough stone chimneys, their roofs of shakes, 
their broad low verandas, and their split- 
picket fences. On these verandas sat patri- 
archal-looking men with white 
ho smoked pipes and g 
eves toward the distant blue 
When Welton, casually and 
by the way, mentioned topographical names, 
Bob realized to what placid and contented 
retirement these men had turned, and who 
they Fine Gold Creek, Coarse Gold, 
Grubgulch—these spoke of the strong, 
red-shirted Argonauts of the El Dorado. 
Among these scarred but peaceful foothills 
had been played and applauded the great, 
wonderful, sordid, inspired, drama of Cali- 
fornia’s early days, the traces of which had 
almost vanished from the land. 
Occasionally also the buckboard paused 
for water at a more pretentious place set in 
a natural opening. There a low, rambling, 
white ranch-house beneath trees was segre- 
gated by a picket-fence enclosing blossoms 


were 


sweeping 
beards, w azed across 
with dim 
mountains. 


were. 


like a basket. Ata greater or lesser distance 
were corrals of all sizes arranged in a com 
plicated pattern. They resembled a huge 
puzzle. ‘The barns were large; a forge stood 
under an open shed indescribably littered 
with scrap-iron and fragments of all sorts; 
saddles hung suspended by the horn or one 
stirrup; bright milk-pails sunned bottom-up 
on fence-posts; a dozen horses cropped in a 
small enclosed pasture or dozed beneath one 
or another of the magnificent and spreading 
live-oak trees. Children of all and 
states of repair clambered to the fence-tops 
or gazed solemnly between the rails. Some 
times women stood in the doorways to nod 
cheerfully at the travelers. They seemed 
to Bob a comely, healthy-looking lot, com 
petent and good-natured. Beyond an occa 
sional small field and an invariable kitchen 
garden there appeared to be no evidences 
of cultivation. Around the edges of the 
natural opening stretched immediately the 
open jungle of the chaparral or the park-like 
forests of 


sizes 


oaks. 

“These are the typical mountain people 
of California,” said Welton, ‘It’s only 
taken us a few hours to come up this far, 
but we’ve struck among a different breed of 
cats. They’re born, live and die in the hills, 
and they might as well be a thousand miles 
away as forty or fifty. As soon as the snow 
is out, they hike for the big mountains.” 

“What do they do?” inquired Bob. 

“Cattle,” replied Welton, ‘nothing else.” 

“T haven’t seen any men.” 

“No, and you won’t, except the old ones. 
They’ve taken their cattle back to the sum- 
mer ranges in the high mountains. By and 
by the women and kids will go in to the 
summer camps with the horses.” 

(in a steep and narrow grade they en- 
countered a girl of twenty riding a spirited 
pinto, She bestrode a cowboy’s 
saddle on which was coiled the usual rop« 


stock 
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wore a broad felt hat, and smiled at the two 
men quite frankly in spite of the fact that 
she wore no habit and had been compelled 
to arrange her light calico skirts as best she 
could. The pinto threw his head and 
snorted, dancing sideways at the sight of 
the buckboard. So occupied was he with 
the strange vehicle that he paid scant atten- 
tion to the edge of the road. Bob saw that 
the passage along the narrow outside strip 
was going to be precarious. He prepared 
to descend, but at that moment the girl faced 
her pony squarely at the edge of the road, 
dug her little heels into his flanks, and 
flicked him sharply with the morale or 
elongated lash of the reins. Without hesi- 
tation the pony stepped off the grade, 
bunched his hoofs and slid down the pre- 
cipitous slope. So steep was the hill that 
a man would have had to climb it on all- 
fours. 

Bob gasped and rose to his feet. The 
pony, leaving a long furrow in the side of 
the mountain, caught himself on the narrow 
ledge of a cattle trail, turned to the left, 
and disappeared at a little fox trot. 

Bob looked at his companion. 
laughed. 

“There’s hardly a woman in the country 
that doesn’t help round up stock. How’d 
you like to chase a cow full speed over this 
country, hey?” 

As they progressed, mounting slowly but 
steadily, the character of the country 
changed. The canons through which flowed 
the streams became deeper and more pre- 
cipitous; the divides between them higher. 
At one point where the road emerged on a 
bold, clear point, Bob looked back to the 
shimmering plain, and was astonished to 
see how high they had climbed. ‘To the 
eastward and only a few miles distant rose 
the dark mass of a_ pine-covered ridge, 
austere and solemn, the first rampart of the 
Sierra. Welton pointed to it with his whip. 

“There’s our timber,” said he simply. 

A little farther along the buckboard drew 
rein at the top of a long declivity that led 
down to a broad wooded valley. Among 
the trees Bob caught a glimpse of the roofs 
of scattered houses, and the gleam of a river. 
From the opposite edge of the valley rose 
the mountain ridge, sheer and noble. The 
light of afternoon tinted it with lilac and 
purple. 

“That’s the celebrated town of Sycamore 
Flats,” said Welton, “Just at present we’re 
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the most important citizens. This fellow 
here’s the first yellow pine on the road.” 

Bob looked upon what he then considered 
a rather large tree. Later he changed his 
mind. The buckboard rattled down the 
grade, swung over a bridge, and so into the 
little town. Welton drew up at a low, 
broad structure set back from the street 
among some trees. 

“We'll tackle the mountain to-morrow,” 
said he. 

Bob descended with a distinct feeling of 
pleasure at being able to use his legs again. 
He and Welton and the baggage and every- 
thing about the buckboard were powdered 
thick with the fine, white California dust. 
At every movement he shook loose a choking 
cloud. Welton’s face was a dull gray, 
ludicrously streaked, and he suspected 
himself of being in the same predicament. 
A boy took the horses, and the travelers 
entered the picketed enclosure. Welton 
lifted up his great rumbling voice. 

“Oh, Auntie Belle!’ he roared. 

Within the dark depths of the house life 
stirred. In a moment a capable and 
motherly woman had taken them in charge. 
Amid a rapid-fire of greetings, solicitudes, 
jokes, questions, commands and admoni- 
tions Bob was dusted vigorously and led 
to ice-cold water and clean towels. Ten 
minutes later, much refreshed, he stood on 
the low veranda looking out with pleasure 
on the little there was to see. Fight dogs 
squatted themselves in front of him, ears 
slightly uplifted, in expectancy of something 
Bob could not Probably the dogs 
could not guess either. Within the house 
two or three young girls were moving about 
singing and clattering dishes in a delight- 
fully promising manner. Down the winding 
hill, for Sycamore Flats proved after all to 
be built irregularly on a slope, he could 
make out several other scattered houses, 
each with its dooryard, and the larger struc- 
tures of several stores. Over all loomed 
the dark mountain. The sun had just 
dropped below the ridge over which the 
road had led them, but still shone clear and 
golden as an overlay of color laid against 
the somber pines. 

After an excellent chicken supper Bob lit 
his pipe and wandered down the street. 
The larger structures, three in number, now 
turned out to be a store and two saloons. 
A dozen saddle-horses dozed patiently. On 
the platform outside the store a dozen Indian 
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women dressed in bright calico huddled 
beneath their shawls. After squatting thus 
in brute immobility for a half-hour, one of 
them would purchase a few pounds of flour 
or a half-pound of tea. Then she would 
take her place again with the others. At 
the end of another half-hour another, moved 
by some sudden and mysterious impulse, 
would in turn make her purchases. The 
interior of the store proved to be no different 
from the general country store anywhere. 
The proprietor Was Very busy and oc¢ upied 
and important and interested in selling a 
two-dollar bill of goods to a chance pros 
pector, which was well, for this was the 
storekeeper’s whole life, and he had in 
defense of his soul to make his occupations 
filling. Bob bought a cigar and went out. 
Next he looked in at one of the saloons. 
It was an ill-smelling, « heap box, whose sole 
ornaments were advertising lithographs. 
Four men played cards. They hardly 
glanced at the newcomer. sob dec iphered 
Forest Reserve badges on three of them. 
\s he emerged from this joint his eyes a 


trifle dazzled by the light, he made out 
drawn up next the elevated platform a buck 
board containing a single man. As _ his 


pupils contracted he distinguished such 
details as a wiry, smart little team, a man 
so fat as almost to fill the seat, a moon-like, 
good natured face, a vest open to disclose 
a vast white shirt. 

“Hullo!” the stranger rumbled in a great 
voice, “Any of my boys in there?” 

“T)yon’t believe I know your boys,” re 
plied Bob pleasantly. 

The fat man heaved his bulk forward to 
peer at Bob. 

“Consarn your hide!” he roared with the 
utmost good humor, “‘stand out of the light 
so I can see your fool face. You lie like a 
hound! Everybody knows my boys!” 

There was no offense in the words. 

Bob laughed and obligingly stepped one 
side the lighted doorway. 

“A towerist!”? wheezed the fat man, “Say, 
you’re too early. Nothingdoinginthe moun 
tains yet. Who sent you this early anyway ?”’ 

“No tourist: permanent inhabitant,” said 
Bob, “I’m with Welton.” 

“Timber, by God!” exploded the fat man, 
“Well, you and I are like to have friendly 
doings. Your road goes through us, and 
you got to toe the mark, young fellow, let 
me tell you! I’m a hell of a hard man to 
vet on with!” 


“You look it,” said Bob. “You own 
some timber?” 

The fat man exploded again. 

“Hell, no!” he roared, “‘Why you don’t 
even know me, do you? I’m Plant, Henry 
Plant. I’m Forest Supervisor.” 

“My name’s Orde,” said Bob. “Tf you’re 
after Forest Rangers, there’s three in there.”’ 

“The rascals!’ cried Plant. He raised 
his voice to a bellow. “Oh, you, Jim!” 

The door was darkened. 

“Say, Jim,” said Plant, “They tell m¢ 
there’s a fire over Granite Creek way. 
Somebody’s sot to take a look at it. You 
and Joe better ride over in the morning and 
see what she looks like.” 

The man stretched his arms over his head 
and yawned. “Oh, hell!’ said he, with 
deep feeling. Ain't you got any of those 
suckers that like to ride? I’ve had a head 
ache for three days.” 

“Yes, it’s hard luck you got to do any- 
thing, ain’t it,’ said Plant. ‘Well, I'll see 
if I can tind old John, and if you don’t hear 
from me, you got to go.” 

“All right,” said the man, turning back 
into the saloon. = 

The Supervisor gathered up his reins and 
was about to proceed when down through 
the fading twilight rode a singular figure. 
It was a thin, wiry, tall man, with a face like 
tanned leather, a clear, blue eye and a 
drooping white mustache. He wore a flop- 
ping, old felt hat, a faded cotton shirt and 
an ancient pair of copper-riveted blue-jeans 
overalls tucked into a pair of cowboy’s boots. 
\ time-discolored cartridge-belt encircled his 
hips, supporting a holster from which pro 
truded the shiny butt of an old-fashioned 
Colt’s 45. But if the man was thus non- 
descript and shabby, his mount and_ its 
caparisons were magnificent. The horse 
was a glossy, clean-limbed sorrel with a 
quick, intelligent eye. The bridle was of 
braided rawhide, the broad spade bit heavily 
inlaid with silver, the reins of braided and 
knotted rawhide. Across the animal’s brow 
ran three plates of silver linked together. 
Below its ears were wide silver conchas 
The saddle was carved elaborately, and 
likewise ornamented with silver. The whole 
outfit shone—new-polished and well kept. 

“Oh, you John,” called Plant. 

The old man moved his left hand slightly 
The proud-stepping sorrel instantly turned 
to the left, and, on a signal Bob could 
not distinguish, stopped to — statue-lik« 
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mmobility.. Then Bob could see the Forest 
Ranger badge pinned to one strap of the 
id man’s suspender. 

“John,” said Plant, “They tell me there’s 

fire over at Granite Creek. Ride over, 
ind see what it amounts to.” 

“All right,” replied the ranger. 
ielp do I get?” 

“Oh, you just ride over and see what it 
imounts to,” repeated Plant. 

“T can’t do nothing alone fighting fire.” 

“Well, I can’t spare anybody now,” said 
Plant. ‘And it may not amount to nothing. 
You go see.” 

“All right,’ said John. “But if it does 
imount to something, it'll get an awful 
start on us.” 

He rode away. 

“Old California John,” said Plant to Bob 

ith a slight laugh. “Crazy old fool!’ He 
raised his voice. “Oh, you Jim; John he’s 
voing to ride over. You needn’t go.” 

Bob nodded a good night, and walked 
back up the street. At the store he found 
the sorrel horse standing untethered in the 
road. He stopped to examine more closely 
the very ornate outfit. California John 
came out carrying a grain-sack half full of 
provisions. This he proceeded to tie on 
behind the saddle, paying no attention to 
the young man. 

“Well, Star, you got a long ways to go,” 
muttered the old man. 

“Vou aren’t going over those mountains 
to-night, are you?” cried Bob. 

The old man turned quite deliberately 
and inspected his questioner in a manner 
to imply that he had committed an indis- 
cretion. But the answer was in a tone that 
implied he had not. 

“Certain sure,” he replied. ‘The only 
way to handle a fire is to stick to it like 
death to a dead nigger.” 

Bob returned to the hotel very thoughtful. 
There he found Mr. Welton seated com- 
fortably on the veranda, his feet up and a 
cigar a-light. 


“What 


“This is pretty good medicine,” he called 
to Bob. “Get your feet up, you long-legged 
tork, and enjoy yourself. Been exploring ?”’ 

“Listening to the band on the plaza,” 
laughed Bob. He drew up a chair. At 
that moment the dim figure of California 
John jingled by. “I wouldn’t like that old 
fellow’s job. He’s a ranger, and he’s got 
to go look up a forest fire.” 
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“Alone?” asked Welton. 
scare up any more? 
already ?” 

“There’s three playing 
saloon. 


“Couldn’t they 
Or are they over there 


poker at the 
Looked to me like a fool way to do. 
He’s just going to take a look and then 
come back and report.” 

“Oh, they’re heavy on reports!” said 
Welton. ‘Where is the tire; did you hear?” 

“Granite Creek—wherever that is.” 

“Granite Creek!” yelled Welton dropping 
the front legs of his chair to the veranda 
with a thump. “Why, our timber adjoins 
Granite Creek! You come with me!” 


I] 


ISLTON strode away into the dark- 

ness, followed closely by Bob. He 

made his way as rapidly as he could through 

the village to an attractive house at the 

farther outskirts. Here he turned through 

the picket-gate, and thundered on the door. 

It was almost immediately opened by a 
meek-looking woman of thirty. 

“Plant in?’? demanded Welton. 

The meek woman had no opportunity 
to reply. 

“Sure! Sure! Come _ in!” 
Supervisor’s great voice. 

They entered to find the fat man, his 
coat off, leaning luxuriously back in an 
office chair, his feet up on another, a cigar 
in his mouth. He waved a hospitable hand. 

“Sit down! Sit down!” he wheezed. 
“Glad to see you.” 

“They tell me there’s a fire over in the 
Granite Creek country,” said Welton. 

“So it’s reported,” said Plant comfort 
ably, “I’ve sent a man over already to 
investigate.” 

‘hat timber adjoins ours,” went on 
Welton. ‘Sending one ranger to investigate 
don’t seem to help the old man a great deal.” 

“Oh, it may not amount to much,” dis- 
claimed Plant vaguely. 

“But if it does amount to much, it’ll be 
getting one devil of a start,’ persisted 
Welton. ‘Why don’t you send over enough 
men to give it a fight 2?” 

“Haven't got ’em,” replied Plant briefly. 

“There’s three playing poker now down 
in the first saloon,” broke in Bob. 

Plant looked at him coldly for ten seconds. 

“Those men are waiting to tally Wright’s 
cattle,’ he condescended, naming one of 
the most powerful of the valley ranch kings. 


roared the 
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But Welton caught at Bob’s statement. 

“All you need is one man to count cattle,”’ 
he pointed out. ‘‘Can’t you do that your- 
self, and send over your men?” 

“Are you trying to tell me my business, 
Mr. Welton 2” asked the Supervisor formally. 

Welton laughed one of his inexpressible 
chuckles. 

“Lord love you, no!” he cried. ‘IT have all 
I can handle. I’m merely trying to protect 
my own. Can’t you hire some men, then?” 

“My appropriation won’t stand it,” said 
Plant, a gleam coming into his eye. “I 
simply haven’t the money to pay them with.” 
He paused significantly. 

“How much would it take?’ inquired 
Welton. 

Plant cast his eyes to the ceiling. 

“()f course I couldn't tell, because I don’t 
know how much of a fire it is, or how long 
it would take to corral it. But I'll tell you 
what I'll do; suppose you leave me a lump 
sum, and I'll look after such matters here 
after without having to bother you with 
them. Of course when I have rangers 
available, I'll use ’em; but any time you 
need protection, I can rush in enough men 
to handle the situation without having to 
wait for authorizations and all that. It 
might not take anything extra, of course.”’ 

“How much do you suppose it would 
require to be sure we don’t run short?” 
asked Welton. 

“Oh, a thousand dollars ought to last 
indefinitely,” replied Plant. 

The two men stared at each other for a 
moment. Then Welton laughed. 

“T can hire a heap of men for a thousand 
dollars,” said he, rising. ‘Good night.” 

Plant rumbled something. The two went 
out, leaving the fat man chewing his cigar 
and scowling angrily after them. 

Once clear of the premises Welton 
laughed loudly. 

“Well, my son, that’s your first shy at the 
Government official, isn’t it? They're not 
all as bad as that. At first I couldn’t make 
out whether he was just fat and lazy. Now 
I know he’s a grafter. He ought to get a 
nice neat FOR SALE sign painted. Did you 
hear the nerve of him? Wanted a thousand 
dollars bribe to do his plain duty.” 

“Oh, that was what he was driving at!” 
cried Bob. 

“Yes, baby blue eyes, didn’t you tumble 
to that? Well, I don’t see a thousand in it 
whether he’s for us or against us.”’ 


“Was that the reason he didn’t send over 
all his men to the tire ?”’ asked Bob. 

“Partly. Principally because he wanted 
to help old Simeon Wright’s men in with 
the cattle. Simeon probably has a nine 
nine year lease on his fat carcass—with the 
soul thrown in for a trading-stamp. It don’t 
take but one man to count cattle, but three 
extra cowboys comes mighty handy in the 
timber.”’ 

“Would Wright bribe him, do you 
suppose ?”’ . 

Welton stopped short. 

“Let me tell you one thing about old 
Simeon, Bob,” said he. ‘He owns lots of 
land in California. He got it all from the 
Government. Eight sections on one of his 
ranches he took up under the Swamp Act 
by swearing he had been all over them in a 
boat. He had. The boat was drawn by 
eight mules. That’s just a sample. You 
bet Simeon owns a Supervisor, if he thinks 
he needs one; and that’s why the cattle 
business takes precedence over the fire 
business.” 

“Tt’s an outrage!” cried Bob. ‘“‘We ought 
to report him for neglect of duty.” 

Welton chuckled. 

“T didn’t tell you this to get you mad, 
Bobby,” he drawled with his indescribable 
air of good humor, ‘“‘only to show you the 
situation. What difference does it make? 
Look here, I don’t know what Plant’s back- 
ing is, but it must be ninety-nine and eighty- 
four one hundredths per cent pure. Other- 
wise how would a man as fat as that get a 
job of Forest Supervisor? Why, he can’t ride 
a horse, and it’s absurd to suppose he ever 
saw any of the Reserve he’s in charge of.” 

Welton bestirred himself to good purpose. 
Inside of two hours a half-dozen men well 
mounted and provisioned, bearing the usual 
tools of the fire-fighter, had ridden off into 
the growing brightness of the moon. 

“There,” said the lumberman with satis 
faction, ‘‘That isn’t going to cost much, 
and we'll feel safe. Now let’s turn in.” 


III 


HE next morning Bob was awakened 

to a cold dawn that became still more 
shivery when he had dressed and_ stepped 
outside. Even a hot breakfast helped litt! 
and when the buckboard was_ brought 
around, he mounted to his seat without any 
great enthusiasm. The mountain rose dark 

















ind forbidding, high against the eastern sky, 
ind a cold wind breathed down its defiles. 
When the wiry little ponies slowed to the 
first stretches of the tiresome climb, Bob 
was glad to walk alongside. 

Almost immediately the pines began. 
hey were short and scrubby as yet, but 
beautiful in the velvet of their dark-green 
icedles. Bob glanced at them critically. 
They were perhaps eighty to a hundred 
ieet high and from a foot to thirty inches 
in diameter. 

“Fair timber,” he commented to his com- 
anion. 

Welton snorted, “Timber!” he cried. 
“That isn’t timber—it’s weeds. There’s no 
timber on this slope of the mountain.” 

Slowly the ponies toiled up the steep 
rade, pausing often for breath. Among 
the pines grew many oaks, buckthorn, tall 
manzanitas and the like. As the valley 
dropped beneath, they came upon an occa- 
sional budding dogwood. Over the slopes 
of some of the hills spread a mantle of vel- 
vety vivid green, fair as the grass of a lawn, 
hut indescribably soft and mobile. It lent 
those declivities on which it grew a spacious, 
vell-kept park appearance, on which Bob 
exclaimed with delight. 

But Welton would have none of it. 

‘Bear clover,” said he, ‘‘full of pitch as 
n old jack-pine. Burns like coal-oil, and 
you can’t hardly cut it with a hoe. Worst 
stuff to carry fire and to fight fire in you ever 
aw. Pick a piece and smell it.” 

Bob broke off one of the tough, woody 
stems. A pungent odor exactly like that of 
extract of hamamelis met his nostrils. Then 
he realized that all the time he had been 
aware of this perfume faintly disengaging 
itself from the hills. In spite of Mr. Wel- 
ion’s disgust, Bob liked its clean, pungent 
uggestion. 

The road mounted always, following the 
contour of the mountains. Thus it alter- 
nately emerged on and rounded bold points, 
and bent back into the recesses of ravines. 
Clear, beautiful streams dashed and sang 
down the latter; from the former, often, Bob 

yuld look out over the valley from which 
they had mounted, across the foothills, to 
the distant, yellowing plains far on the 
horizon, lost finally in brown heat-waves. 
yeamore Flats lay almost directly below. 
\lways it became smaller, and more and 
nore like a colored relief-map with tiny, 
Noah’s-ark houses. The forest grew sturdily 
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: 
on the steep mountain. Bob’s eyes were 
on a level with the tops of trees growing but 
a few hundred feet away. The horizon line 
was almost at eleven o'clock above him. 

“How’d you handle this kind of a propo- 
sition ?”’? he inquired. ‘‘Looks to me like 
hard sledding.” 

“This, stuff is no good,” said Welton. 
“These little, yellow pines ain’t worth cut- 
ting. This is all Forest Reserve stuff.” 

Bob glanced again down the aisles of 
what looked to him like a noble forest, but 
said nothing. He was learning, in this land 
of surprises, to keep his mouth shut. 

At the end of two hours Welton drew up 
beside a new water-trough to water the 
ponies. 

‘““There,”’ he remarked casually, ‘‘is the 
first sugar-pine.”’ 

Bob’s eye followed the indication of his 
whip to the spreading, graceful arms of a 
tree so far up the bed of the stream that he 
could make out only its top. The ponies, 
refreshed, resumed their methodical plod- 
ding. 

Insensibly, as they mounted, the season 
had changed. The oaks that, at the level 
of Sycamore Flats, had been in full leaf, 
here showed but the tender pinks and rus 
sets of the first foliage. The dogwoods were 
quite dormant. Rivulets of seepage and 
surface water trickled in the most unex- 
pected places as though from snow recently 
melted. 

Of climbing there seemed no end. False 
sky-lines recurrently deceived Bob into a 
belief that the buckboard was about to 
surmount the top. Always the rise proved 
to be but a preliminary to another. The 
road dipped behind little spurs, climbed 
ravines, lost itself between deep cuts. Only 
rarely Cid the forest growths permit a view, 
and then only in glimpses between the tops 
of trees. In the valley and against the 
foothills now intervened the peaceful and 
calm blue atmosphere of distance. 

“T’d no idea from looking at it this moun- 
tain was so high,” he told Welton. 

“You never do,” said Welton. ‘They 
always fool you. We’re pretty nigh the 
top now.” 

Indeed, for a little space, the forest had 
perforce to thin, because of lack of footing. 
The slope became almost a precipice, ending 
in a bold comb above which once more 
could be glimpsed the tops of trees. Quite 

ingeniously the road discovered a cleft up 
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which it labored mightily, to land breathless 
after a heart-breaking pull. Just over the 
top Welton drew rein to breathe his horses— 
and to hear what Bob had to say about it. 

The buckboard stood at the head of a 
long, gentle slope descending perhaps fifty 
feet to a plateau; which, in turn, rose to 
another crest some miles distant. The level 
of this plateau, which comprised perhaps 
thirty thousand acres all told, supported a 
noble and unbroken forest. 

Mere statistics are singularly unavailing 
to convey even an idea of a California wood- 
land at its best. We are not here dealing 
with the so-called “hig trees,” but with the 
ordinary —or extraordinary—pines and 
spruces. The forest is free from dense 
undergrowths; the individual trees are 
enormous, yet so symmetrical that the eye 
can realize their size only when it catches 
sight of some ordinary and accustomed 
object, such as men or horses or the build 
ings in which they live. Even then it is 
quite as likely that the measures will appear 
to have been struck small, as that the 
measured will show in their true grandeur of 
proportion. The eye refuses to be convinced 
offhand that its education has been faulty. 

“Now,” said Welton decidedly, “We may 
as well have it over with right now. How 
big is that young tree over there?” 

He pointed out a half-grown specimen 
of sugar-pine. 

“About twenty inches in diameter,’’ re- 
plied Bob promptly. 

Welton silently handed him a tapeline. 
Bob descended. 

“Thirty-seven !”’ he cried, with vast aston- 
ishment, when his measurements were taken, 
and his computations made. 

“Now that one,’ commanded Welton, 
indicating a larger tree. 

Bob sized it up. 

“No fair looking at the other for com- 
parison,” warned the older man. 

“Forty,” hesitated Bob, “and I don’t 
believe it’s that!’ he added. ‘‘Four feet,” 
he amended when he had measured. 

“Climb in,” said Welton, “‘Now you’re 
in a proper frame of mind to listen to me 
with respect. The usual run of trees you 
see down through here is from five to eight 
fect in diameter. They are about all over 
two hundred feet tall, and some run close 
to three hundred.” 

Bob sighed. ‘All right. Drive on. I'll 
get used to it in time.” His face lighted up 


with a grin. “Say, wouldn’t you like to sce 
Roaring Dick trying to handle one of those 
logs with a peavey? As for driving a stream 
full of them! Oh Lord! You’d have t 
send ’em down one at a time, fitted out with 
staterooms for the crew, a rudder and a 
gasoline-engine !”’ 

The ponies jogged cheerfully along the 
winding road. Water ran everywhere, or 
stood in pools. Under the young spruces 
were the last snowbanks. Pushing up 
through the wet soil, already showed early 
snow-plants, those strange, waxlike towcrs 
of crimson. After a time they came to a 
sidehill where the woods thinned. There 
still stood many trees, but as the buckboard 
approached, Bob could see that they were 
cedars, or spruce, or smaller specimens of 
the pines. Prone upon the ground, like 
naked giants, gleamed white and monstrous 
the peeled bodies of great trees. A litter of 
“slash,” beaten down by the winter, cum 


Lo 


bered the ground, and retained beneath its. 


faded boughs soggy and melting drifts. 

“Had some fellers in here last year 
explained Welton briefly. “Thought we'd 
have some logs on hand when it came time 
to start up.” 

“Wait a minute,’ requested Bob. He 
sprang lightly from the vehicle, and scram- 
bled over to stand alongside the nearest of 
the fallen monsters. He could just see over 
it comfortably. “My good heavens!” said 
he soberly, resuming his seat. ‘How in 
blazes do you handle them?” 

Welton drove on a few paces, then pointed 
with his whip. A narrow trough made of 
small peeled logs laid parallel and pegged 
and mortised together at the end ran straight 
over the next hill. 

“That’s a chute,” he explained brietly. 
“We hitch a wire cable to the log and just 
naturally yank it over to the chute.” 

“How, yank it?’? demanded Bob. 

“By a good, husky donkey-engine. Then 
the chute poles are slushed, we hitch cables 


on four or five logs, and just tow them over 
the hill to the mill.” 

Bob’s enthusiasm, as always, was growing 
with the presentation of this new and mighty 
problem of engineering so succinctly pre- 
sented. It sounded simple; but from his 


tvo years’ experience he knew better. Ife 
was becoming accustomed to filling in th 
outlines of pure theory. At a glance 
realized the importance of such things as 
adequate anchors for the donkey-engin 
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o! figuring on straight pulls, horsepower, 

d the breaking strain of steel cables; of 
arranging curves in such manner as to 
obviate ditching the logs, of selecting grades 
ind routes in such wise as to avoid the lift 
of the stretched cable; and more dimly he 
cuessed at other accidents, problems and 
necessities which only the emergency could 
fully disclose. All he said was: 

“So that’s why you bark them all—so 
theyll slide. I wondered.” 

But now the ponies, which had often made 
this same trip, pricked up their ears and 
accelerated their pace. In a moment they 
had rounded a hill and brought their masters 
into full view of the mill itself. 

The site was in a wide, natural clearing, 
occupied originally by a green meadow, 
perhaps a dozen acres in extent. From the 
borders of this park the forest had drawn 
back toa dark fringe. Now among the trees 

t the upper end gleamed the yellow of new, 
unpainted shanties. Square against the 
prospect was the mill, a huge structure, 
built of ax-hewn timbers, rough boards, and 
the hand-rived shingles known as shakes. 
Piece by piece the machinery had been 
hauled up the mountain road until enough 
had been assembled on the space provided 
for it by the axmen to begin sawing. Then, 
like some strange monster, it had eaten out 
for itself at once «4 space in the forest and 
the materials for its shell and for the con- 
struction of its lesser dependents, the shan- 
ties, the cook-houses, the offices and the 
shops. Welton pointed out with pride the 
various arrangements: here the flats and 
the trestles for the yards where the new- 
sawn lumber was to be stacked; there the 
dump for the sawdust and slabs; yonder the 
banking ground constructed of great logs 
laid close together, wherein the timber-logs 
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would be deposited to await the saw. 

From the lower end of the yard a trestle 
supporting a V-shaped trough disappeared 
over the edge of a hill. Near its head a 
clear stream cascaded down the slope. 

“That’s the flume,” explained the lumber- 
man. “Brought the stream around from the 
head of the meadow ina ditch. We'll flume 
thesawnlumberdownthe mountain. For the 
present we'll have to team it out to the rail 
road. Your friend Baker’s figuring onan ele 
tric road to meet us though, and I guess we'll 

<itup with him inside a few years, anyway.” 
“Where’s Granite Creek from here?” 
ked Bob. 
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“Over the farther ridge. The mountain 
drops off again there to Granite Creek three 
or four thousand feet.” 

“We ought to hear from the fire, soon.” 

“If we don’t, we'll ride over that way 
and take a look down,” replied Welton. 

They drove down the empty yards to a 
stable where already was established their 
old barn-boss of the Michigan woods. Four 
or five big freight-wagons stood outside, 
and a score of powerful mules rolled and 
sunned themselves in the largest corral. 
Welton nodded toward several horses in 
another enclosure. 

“Pick your saddle-horse, Bob,” said he. 
“Straw boss has to ride in this country.” 

“Make it the oldest, then,” said Bob. 

At the cook-house they were just in time 
for the noon meal. The long, narrow room 
fresh with new wood, new tables, and new 
benches in preparation for the crew to come, 
looked bare and empty with its handful of 
guests huddled at one end. These were the 
teamsters, the stablemen, the caretakers 
and a few early arrivals. The remainder 
of the crew was expected two days later. 

After lunch Bob wandered out into the 
dazzling sunlight. ‘The sky was wonderfully 
blue, the trees softly green, the new boards 
and the tiny pile of sawdust vividly yellow. 
These primary colors made all the world. 
The air breathed crisp and bracing, with 
just a dash of cold in the nostrils that con- 
trasted paradoxically with the warm balmi- 
ness of the sunlight. It was as though these 
two opposed qualities, warmth and cold, 
were here held suspended in the same 
medium and at the same time. Birds 
lashed like spangles against the blue. Oth 
ers sang and darted and scratched and 
chirped everywhere. Tiny chipmunks no 
bigger than half-grown rats scampered fear 
lessly about. What Bob took for larger 
chipmunks—the Douglas squirrels—perched 
on the new fence-posts. The world seemed 
alive—alive through its creatures, through 
the solemn, uplifting vitality of its forests, 
through the sprouting, budding spring 
growths just bursting into green, through 
the wine-draught of its very air, through 
the hurrying, busy preoccupied murmur of 
itsstreams. Bobbreathed his lungs fullagain 
and again, and tingled from head to foot. 

“How high are we here?” he called to 
Welton. 

“About six thousand. Why? Getting 
short-winded ?” 
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“T could run ten miles,” replied Bob. 
“Comeon. I’m going to look at the stream.” 

“Not at a run,” protested Welton. ‘No 
sir! At a nice, middle-aged, dignified, fat 
walk!” 

They sauntered down the length of the 
trestle, with its miniature steel tracks, to 
where the flume began. It proved to be a 
very solidly built V-trough, alongside which 
ran a footboard. Welton pointed to the 
telephone wire that paralleled it. 

“When we get going,” said he, ‘‘we just 
turn the stream in here, clamp our sawn 
lumber into bundles of the right size, and 
‘let her went!’ There'll be three stations 
along the line, connected by phone, to see 
that things go all right. That flume’s six 
mile long.” 

Bob strode to the gate, and after some 
heaving and hauling succeeded in throwing 
water into the flume. 

“T wanted to see her go,” he explained. 

“Now, if you want some real fun,” said 
Welton, gazing after the foaming advance 
wave as it ripped its way down the chute. 
“You make you a sort of three-cornered 
boat just to fit the angle of the flume; and 
then you lie down in it and go to Sycamore 
Flats, in about six minutes more or less.”’ 

“Vou mean to Say that’s done?” cried 
Bob. 

“Often. It only means knocking to 
gether a plank or so.”’ 

“TPon’t the lumber ever jump the flume ?”’ 

“Once in a great while.” 

“Suppose the boat should do it?” 

“Then,” said Welton drily, “it’s probable 
you’d have to begin learning to tune a harp.” 
" “Not for mine,” said Bob with fervor. 
“Any time I yearn for Sycamore Flats real 
hard, I'll go by hand.” 

He shut off the water, and the two walked 
a little farther to a bold point that pressed 
itself beyond the trees. 

Below them the cliff dropped away so 
steeply that they looked out above the 
treetops as from the summit of a true preci- 
pice. Almost directly below them lay the 
wooded valley of Sycamore Flats, map-like, 
tiny. It was just possible to make out the 
roofs of houses, like tiny gray dots. Roads 
showed as white filaments threading the 
irregular patches of green and brown. 
From beneath flowed the wide oak and 
brushclad foothills, rising always with the 
apparent cup of the earth until almost at 
the height of the eye the shimmering, dim 


plains substituted their brown for the dark 
green of the hills. The country that yesier 
day had seemed mountainous, full of canons, 
ridges and ranges, now showed gently undu- 
lating, flattened, like a carpet spread before 
the feet of the Sierra. To north were tum- 
bled blue pine-clad mountains as far as the 
eye could see, receding into the dimness of 
great distance. At one point, but so far 
away as to be distinguishable only by a slight 
effort of the imagination, hovered like so ip- 
bubbles against an ethereal sky the forms 
of snow mountains. Welton pointed out the 
approximate position of Yosemite. 

They returned to camp where Welton 
showed the clean and painted little house 
built for Bob and himself. It was quite 
simply a row of rooms with a veranda in 
front of them all. But the interiors were 
furnished with matting for the floors, cur- 
tains to the windows, white iron bedsteads, 
running water and open fireplaces. 

“T’m sick of camping,” said Welton. 
“This is our summer quarters for some- 
time. I’m going to be comfortable.” 

‘ Bob sighed. 

“This is the bulliest place I ever saw!” 
he cried boyishly. 

“Well, you’re going to have time enough 
to get used to it,”’ said Welton drily. 


IV 


HI Granite Creek fire, indeed, proved 

not to amount to much, whereby sheer 
chance upheld Henry Plant. The following 
morning the fire-fighters returned; leaving, 
however, two of their number to ‘guard the 
line’ until the danger should be over. 
Welton explained to Bob that only the fact 
that Granite Creek bottom was at a low 
elevation, filled with brush and tarweed, 
and grown thick with young trees rendered 
the forest even inflammable at this time of 
year. 

“Anywhere else in this country at this 
time of year it wouldn’t do any harm,” he 
told Bob, “and Plant knew it couldn’t vet 
out of the basin. He didn’t give a cuss how 
much it did there. But we’ve got some 
young stuff that would easy carry a top fire. 
Later in the season you may see some tall 
rustling on the fire lines.” 

But before noon of that day a new com 
plication arose. Up the road came a short, 
bearded, hairy man on a mule. His beard 
grew to his high cheek-bones, his eyebrows 
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ristled and jutted out over his black eyes, 
nd a thick shock of hair pushed beneath 
he rim of his hat to meet the eyebrows. 
Ihe hat was an old black slouch, misshapen, 
tained and dusty. His faded shirt opened 
o display a hairy throat and chest. As for 
he rest he was short-limbed, thick and 
sowerful. 

This nondescript individual rode up to 
the veranda on which sat Welton and Bob, 
awaiting the lunch-bell. He bowed gravely, 

nd dismounted. 

“Dis ees Meestair Welton?” he inquired 

ith a courtesy at strange variance with his 
incouth appearance. 

Welton nodded. 

“Tam Peter Lejeune,” said the newcomer, 

nnouncing one of those hybrid names so 
ymmmon among the transplanted French 
nd Basques of California. “I have de 

ship.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Welton, rising and going 
forward to offer his hand. “Come up and 
sit down, Mr. Lejeune.” 

The hairy man “tied his mule to the 
ground” by dropping the end of the reins, 
and mounted the two steps to the veranda. 

“This is my assistant, Mr. Orde,” said 
Welton. ‘How are the sheep coming on? 
Mr. Lejeune,” he told Bob, “rents the 
grazing in our timber.” 

“Et is not coming,” stated Lejeune with 

studied calm. ‘Plant he riffuse permit 
to cross.”’ 

“Permit to what?” asked Welton. 

“To cross hees fores’, gov’ment fores’. 
I can’ get in here widout cross gov’ment 
land. I got to get permit from Plant. 
Plant he riffuse.”’ 

Welton rose, staring at his visitor. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he cried at 
last, ‘that a man hasn’t got a right to get 
into his own land?—that they can keep a 
man out of his own land?” 

“T)a’s right,’ nodded the Frenchman. 

“But you've been in here for ten years or 
so to my knowledge.” 

\bruptly the sheepman’s calm fell from 
him. He became wildly excited. His black 
eyes snapped, his hair bristled, he arose 
from his chair and gesticulated. 

“Every year I geev heem three ship! 
Three ship!” he repeated, thrusting three 
stubby fingers at Welton’s face. “Three 
little ship! IT stay all summer! He never 
suy permit. Thees year he kip me out.” 
‘Give any reason?” asked Welton. 
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“He say my ship feed over the line in 
gov’ment land.” 

“Did they?” 

*“Mebbe so, little bit. Mebbe not. No- 
body show me line. Nobody pay no ’ten- 
tion. I feed thees range ten year.” 

“Did you give him three sheep this year?” 

“Sure. 

Welton sighed. 

“T can’t go down and tend to this,” said 
he. ‘My foremen are here to be consulted, 
and the crews. will begin to come in to 
morrow. You'll have to go and see what’s 
eating this tender Plant, Bob. Saddle up 
and ride down with Mr. Lejeune.” 

Bob took his first lesson in Western riding 
behind Lejeune and his stolid mule. He 
had ridden casually in the East, as had most 
young men of his way of life, but only enough 
to make a fair showing on a gentle and easy 
horse. His present mount was gentle and 
easy enough, but Bob was called upon to 
admire feats of which a Harlem goat might 
have been proud. Lejeune soon turned off 
the wagon-road to make his way directly 
down the side of the mountain. Bob pos- 
sessed his full share of personal courage, but 
in this unaccustomed skirting of precipices, 
hopping down ledges, and_ sliding down 
inclines too steep to afford a foothold he 
found himself leaning inward, sitting very 
light in the saddle, or holding his breath 
until a perilous passage was safely passed. 
In the next few years he had occasion to 
drop down the mountain side a great many 
times. After the first few trips he became 
so thoroughly accustomed that he often 
wondered how he had ever thought this 
scary riding. Now, however, he was so 
busily occupied that he was caught by sur 
prise when Lejeune’s mule turned off 
through a patch of breast-high manzanita 
and he found himself traversing the gentler 
slope at the foot of the mountain. Ten 
minutes later they entered Sycamore Flats. 

Then Bob had leisure to notice an aston- 
ishing change of temperature. At the mill 
the air had been almost cold—entirely so 
out of the direct rays of the sun. Here it 
was as hot as though from a furnace. Pass- 
ing the store, Bob saw that the tall ther- 
mometer there stood at ninety-six. The day 
was unseasonable, but later, in the August 
heats, Bob had often to his sorrow to test 
the difference between six thousand and 
two thousand feet of elevation. From a 
clear, crisp late-spring climate he would 
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descend in two hours to a temperature of | damages, and guarantee against any fu 


e 
one hundred and five. trespa 3s,”’ said he. 

Henry Plant was discovered sprawled out “Well, ’'m sure you can’t,” stated Plant 
in an arm-chair beneath a spreading tree in — positively. ‘Good day.” 
the front yard. His coat was off and his But Bob was not willing to give up 1 
vest unbuttoned to display a vast and bil easily. He gave his best efforts either ) 
lowing expanse of soiled white shirt. In his arguing Plant into a better frame of mind, or 


hand was a palm-leaf fan, at his elbow — to discover some tangible reason for his s 

swung an olla, newspapers littered the den change of front in regard to the sheep 
ground or lay across his fat knees. When “Tt’s no use,” he told Lejeune later, as 
Bob and Lejeune entered, he mere ly nodded they walked down the street together. ‘‘He’s 


surlily, and went on with his reading. undoubtedly the right to refuse permits 

“Can I speak to you a moment on cause; and technically he has cause if your 
business ?”’ asked Bob sheep got over the line.” 

By way of answer the fat man dropped “But what shall I do!’ cried Lejeune 
his paper, and mopped his brow. “My ship mus’ have feed!” 

“We've rented our sheep grazing to Mr. “Vou pasture them or feed them sot 
Lejeune, here, as I understand we’ve been where for a week or so, and I'll let you 


doing for some years. He tells me you have know,” said Bob. “We'll get you on the 


i 


refused him permission to cross the Forest — land or sce you through somewhere else.”’ 


Reserve with his tlocks.” He mounted his horse stiffly and rode 
“That's right,” grunted Plant. back up the street. Plant still sat in his 
“What for?” arm-chair like a bloated spider. On catch- 


“T believe, young man, granting permits ing sight of Bob, however, he heaved him- 


is discretionary with the Supervisor,” stated — self to his feet and waddled to the gate. 





that individual. “Here!” he called. Bob drew rein. “It 
“T suppose so,” agreed Bob. “But Mr. has been reported to me that your firm has 
Lejeune has always had permission before. — constructed a flume across 36, and a wagon- | 
What reason do you assign for refusing it?” road across 14, 22, 28 and 32. Those are 
“Wilful trespass,”  wheezed Plant. Government sections. I suppose, of course, 
“That's what, young man. His sheep your firm has a permit from Washington to ( 


grazed over our line. He’s lucky that [I build said improvements?” 
don’t have him up | 


before the United States ‘Naturally,’ said Bob, who, however, 


courts for damages as well.” knew nothing whatever of those details 
Lejeune started to speak, but Bob mo- “Well, Pll send a man up to exami 
tioned him to silence them to-morrow,” said Plant, and turned 


“I’m sure we could arrange for past his back 
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HAVE been reading a lot in the past 
few months about the high cost of living. 
Some seem to say the trusts are to blame 
for it, and some say it’s the tariff, but 
the funny part of the whole thing is that 
wouldn’t know the cost of living was high 
t all if I didn’t keep seeing it in the papers. 
1 the past year I’ve had more ready-money 
da better living without paying any more 
r it, if as much, than in any year that I 
n remember. The word of a common 
rmer may not count for much, nor his 
<perience, but such as it is Pl give it to 
ow how I figure the thing out. 
I came to California in the winter of 1908- 
My wife had been ailing for a long 
me back in Ohio, and the winter before 
Mat she came out and stayed with our three 
hoys at San Pedro. When she came back 
Ohio, she said she wouldn’t spend another 
inter there. That settled it. As we had a 
1©@ home on a fashionable street in our 
little town, it was easy to sell. We got 
soo for the place, so we had that to start 
in California. 
First thing we did was to spend several 
indred dollars of it for a doctor bill. My 
fe came here sick and had to be treated. 
Sut that was the last doctor bill we’ve had. 
ymetimes she forgets herself and thinks 
1e’s as well as she ever was and overdoes 
bit, and that starts an old incurable trouble 
it a few days of rest makes her all right 
rain. As for me, I used to be always ailing 
ck in Ohio, but since I came here | 
ven’t had an ill day, and I’m in my 
venty-first year. Not having any doctor 
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A Transplanted Ohio Farmer’s Solution of the Problem 


By ANDREW FLICKER 


reles County, California 


bills and drug-store bills is the first thing 
that has reduced our cost of living. 

The next thing that has cut down the cost 
of living is the taxes. Back in Ohio IT paid 
$40 a year on a property that I sold for 
$4500. That was in a town of eight thou 
sand people. I put $3500 into an acre of 
ground with a house on it out here, between 
Los Angeles and San Pedro. | paid $9 
taxes the first year, and already I’ve refused 
$5000 for the place, which shows it is worth 
more than_the place in Ohio on which I paid 
$40. You may say that was a town and 
this is the country, but for twenty-five cents 
a round trip I can get in half an hour into 
Los Angeles, a city of three hundred and 
fifty thousand. That’s handy enough for 
any trading we want to do, and we find the 
cost of wearing apparel just the same as it 
was back East. 

Then there’s the matter of fuel. Every 
winter back there I paid $60 for coal for the 
furnace. We used gas for cooking, and for 
a heater in the parlor when company came 
and there was no fire in the furnace. That 
cost about $3 a month more during the 
winter. This past winter I bought one cord 
of wood for $10, and on the first of March 
I had one-half of it left. Of course I had a 
little wood that [chopped downon the place, 
perhaps a quarter of a cord—but that wood 
kept us warm and supplied the cook-stove 
when the days were chilly. On warm days in 
winter and all the time in summer my wife 
cooks on a gasoline-stove on the screen porch, 

Then they Say that the prices of all food 
stufis have gone sailing up in the air like 
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that Frenchman in his tlying-machine. If 
they are, I don’t know it. As soon as we 


took this place, we began to plant a garden. 
We put in a little 
some more things for the chickens, for three 


4 everything for us, and 


hundred chickens came with the place. 
Besides, it had on ita couple of rows of dew- 
berries, a couple more rows of red rasp- 
berries, a couple of rows of loganberries, and 
a few Himalayan blackberry bushes that 
in one year have grown 
a good deal taller than 
Iam, and this summer 
will be hanging full of 
berries. 

They don’t believe me 
when I tell them back 
East that we have nearly 
all these berries from 
June till after Christmas. 
Back there it keeps them 
busy coaxing their bervies 
along to have them ready 
for their Fourth-of-July 
celebrations, but here ber 
ries are an old story by 
Fourth of July,and some 
thing’s wrong with the 
man that can’t gather 
berries not only for 
Thanksgiving, but for 
Christmas dinner. He 
may even have a tew lor 
New Year’s. That’s say- 
ing nothing about the 
strawberries, which I can 
have every month in the 
year. 

They don’t believe me 
back East when I tell 
them that last year | 
raised three « ropsof pota- 
toes on the same ground. 
I had all we could use, 
and all my married son pe ae 
and his wife could use, 
and I sold $28 worth of them on the side. 

Folks back East have to pay all kinds of 
prices for peas and beans and tomatoes if 
they want them out of season, and lots of 
folks think they have to have them then. 
In the cities here in California, too, these 
things are pretty dear in some of the winter 
months, and I suppose the folks that eat 
them are the ones that think the cost of 
living high. I don’t know as I ever ate 
any green peas in winter back Fast, for I 





r February luxuric 
own trees 





don’t care much for things that come out of 
cans, but here we can have new peas and 
beans and tomatoes, and fresh lettuce and 
radishes and young onions, to say nothing 
of cabbage and cauliflower and the rest oi 
the vegetables almost any time we want 
them, and we don’t know that they cost us 
anything. And there’s sweet corn for six 
months in the year if you keep on planting 
it, and sweet potatoes from the first of July 
till January or February, 
and then if you put them 
in a dry place you can 
keep them till July again, 
because they don’t rot as 
they do back Fast. 

Of course, I don’t 
mean to say that these 
things don’t cost some- 
thing. They do cost 
something, and this is 
just what they have cost 
me during the past year. 

First, I'd say that it 
is harder work gardening 
in California than it is 
East. It’s bound to take 
more work to garden 
twelve monthsin the year 
than four months, which 
is the most I could ever 
garden in Ohio. I never 
could begin much before 
May, and I had to watch 
out for frosts in Sep- 
tember. 

Once a month in the 
months when there is no 
rain, I have to irrigate. 
In the East they don’t 
know anything about ir- 
rigating. If it don’t rain, 
the things don’t come up 
and that’s the end of it. 
But here I don’t have to 
dependonthe rain. I can 
make my own rain, I have an arrangement 
with the water company so that I can get 
water whenever Ineed it. Ipaythemtwenty- 
five cents an hour tor all the water I can run 
through my flume, and it takes me two hours 
to irrigate my whole place. That’s fifty 
cents. 

I hire a man to come with a horse and 
plow and run in the ditches for me the day 
before I want to irrigate. I pay the man 
thirty cents an hour, and that takes him 
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Of course it tal more work to garden twelve 


two hours. That’s sixty cents. That’s 
$1.10 a month for the months when there 
is no rain, and that’s all it costs for all the 
vegetables and fruit my wife and I can eat, 
and my and his wife; and the two 
womenfolks put up gallons of canned fruit 
ind preserves last summer. Besides, I sold 
bout ten dollars worth of berries, without 


son 


with eager growing things i 
Ss or a pair of 


By February the race 
or a dre 


months of the 


on, 


shoes off our berry bushes 


year than only four, but it’s worth it 


thinking anything about it, and we gave a 
lot away to all our friends that came to see 
us. They always fall in love with the place, 


and we like to give them something to carry 


away. What I got for those few berries 
just about covers the cost of water and labor 
on the entire place. It doesn’t make any 


difference how little IT have to sell, there is 


we've won out we can pick 
or out of our potato hill 


ind whe 
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always a market for it. And that not only 
makes the vegetables and fruit we eat stand 
us nothing, but when we want a new hat 
or a pair of shoes or a dress we can nearly 
always go and pick it off the berry-bushes 
or out of a potato hill. 

Then for our ready-money we've got a 
bank out in the back end of the place. 
I said before that we got about three hun- 
dred chickens with the place. We did not 
want them particularly, but they were there 
and we took them. They were in bad shape 
with some sort of pest, and they were only 
laying four dozen eggs a day. We always 
had chickens before, and we knew what 
ailed them, so we naturally set to work to 
get them in good shape. ‘They are in good 
shape now, and they are making us an even 
$2 a day clear with their eggs, not counting 
what we take out now and then for settings, 
which gives us friers for our own use and 
some to sell. We have four different breeds 
of chickens, which keep eggs coming the 
entire year, and gives us a “spring” chicken 
any month of the twelve. 

People that have to pay fifty and sixty 
cents a dozen for eggs may think the cost 
of living is high—I would myself. But we 
have all the eggs we can eat and don’t know 
they cost us anything. Besides the chickens 
furnish us all the fertilizer we need for our 
acre, and we sell some now and then. 

I.ggs and chickens help out our meat bill. 
Back East we only had meat twice a day. 
We always ate eggs for breakfast. We do 
the same thing here, and our meat bill runs 
about the same as it did back there— 
perhaps $2 a month. But one thing we 
notice—the meat bill seems to be growing 
a little smaller with us instead of larger. I 
find that after you’ve lived in California 
a while you don’t care as much for meat as 
you did back in the country where you had 
to keep stoking all winter on heavy food 
to keep from freezing. Perhaps that’s 
another reason I don’t know that the cost 
of living is increasing. 

I don’t know as I miss anything we had 
back East, but there’s one thing my wife 
misses, and that’s a cow. She likes to have 
her own milk and butter. But we have 
decided that on a piece of land as valuable 
as ours we can’t afford a cow. I have room 
enough to raise feed for her, but a cow 
would be a luxury. I have set out that 
space with young fruit-trees. I cut down a 
row of eucalyptus trees I found along one 
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side of the place, because the land is t 

good to raise firewood on, and in three « 

four years [ll be having my own peach 

and pears, apricots and plums. We c: 

get fresh milk every day from one of ot 

neighbors, and while I wouldn't dare to sa: 
it to my wife, we can buy just as good butte: 
as she can make, and it saves all the troub| 
of milking and churning. 

My wife nearly forgot about wanting 
cow when she went out beside the house i 
February and picked some oranges off our 
own trees to send back to her friends in Ohio 
She packed six in a box, because she could 
only send four pounds by post. She thought 
the cold weather back there must be nearly 
over, but while they were on the way sh 
read of a terrible blizzard and she thought 
the oranges would be frozen. It seems they 
weren't, though, and those that didn’t get 


to) 


stolen in the mail were a great curiosity to 


the friends back East. They had all the 
neighbors come in to see them, and _ they 
took out the orange-blossoms she had put 
into the box, and yellow as they were 
pinned them on the curtains because they 
came all the way from California. 

But to come back to the increase in the 
cost of living, I would say right out that in 
the year I’ve been in California on this on 
acre of land, we’ve had more money t 
spend than we did back in Ohio with an 
eighty-acre farm, with chickens and cow 
and hogs, and all that goes to make up 
comfortable place back there, which we 
sold a few years ago to move into town. 
If you ask me again in a year from now, 


I expect to be able to tell how I’m laying 
by even more money than we did this year 
In the first year a man only begins to find 
out what he can do. While it’s true that we 
get most of the money out of the chickens, 
I could get just as much if I set the whol 
place out in berries or some other fruit. 

Not all of my neighbors ageee with m« 
that it is easy to make a good living on 
small piece of ground. Some say the) 
can’t do it on account of the Chinamen and 
Japs. Some say it’s the trusts and_ th 
tariff. But I say it’s the men themselve 
Some fellows have to find something t 
blame for their own laziness and ignoranc 
One of my neighbors, for instance, wit 
eight acres says he hasn’t sold eight dollar 
worth of stuff in a year. At the very tin 
he was telling me this he was cutting a gre: 
armful of winter rhubarb, which he carrie: 











Here’s the bank in the back yard where we get our ready money—paying tellers every one 
of them, passing out a useful kind of currency 


ver to feed to his cow. Now, that was 
enough to ruin the cow, to say nothing of 
being a waste of something he could sell 
it a good price in winter. I would agree 
to take four of that man’s acres and in the 
first year clear a thousand dollars on it, for 
I know the land is good. That man owned 
thirteen acres somewhere back Fast, and 
ilter living on it for thirty years he says 
vhen he sold it he didn’t get a new dollar 
tor an old one. That proves better than 
inything else what kind of a man he is. 


It isn’t his fault that to-day he could get 
nearly double what he paid for his present 
property three years ago. 

Another man I know has eight acres on 
which he has been doing truck-gardening 
for the past year, and I heard him say that 
in that year he could have paid off the mort- 
gage on his place if he had chosen to use the 
money that way. All he paid down was one 
fourth, and that’s proof that the Chinamen 
and the Japs and the trusts and the tariff 
haven’thurthimany more than they have me. 
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A Refuge from Household Bills 


By Bos Foote 


NCE in my more energetic days, 
<$ Jae \, auring my vagabondage, I wrote 
» jan essay upon the joys of the 
YAM LW Long White Road. A discern- 


\ . . . 
ex ing editor paid me two dollars 
ro dS ee ee : ¢ 
4p *5 \ and sixty-five cents forthat essay. 


It may not seem like a magnificent sum to 
you—it is not many times the cost of this 
magazine—but with empty gasoline-cans at 
ten cents apiece and ten new ones needed to 
repair my roof against the coming rains, I am 
tempted to try to make a few converts to the 
most sensible and withal most contented 
existence man may follow in these days. 
Man in this connection should be qualitied 
to indicate the person of more primitive 
instincts—he who has not evolved to a full 
appreciation of the felicity of complicated, 
organized civilization. Man who still loves 
to commune for long hours with old Sol, 
who chooses to procure sometimes, with his 
own hands, the food he feeds his body as 
well as to personally draw from nature a 
little of the food he feeds his brain. 

A certain minor humorist once derived 
considerable pleasure from writing upon 
the delights of lunacy. The particular joy 
upon which he harped was the absence of 
responsibility. The absence of responsi- 
bility may spell lunacy, but the voluntary 
desertion of the financial and some other 
of the forms of modern responsibility is only 
a pleasing form of mild insanity—an insan- 
ity which in different temperaments might 
manifest itself in viciousness. 

It is doubtful if ninety-nine per cent of 
the people of the world in this day and age 
are doing more than ‘“‘making a living in 
keeping with their situation in life.” As the 
income doubles, the outgo trebles. Yet they 
must keep up appearances though it takes 
every pound of endurance the bread-winner 
may have. To give up the things had by 
other dwellers in their situation in life, 
cannot for a moment be thought of. To 
give up their situation in life and go to a 
simpler life where they would have just 
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what they are having now—only a living 
is not to be considered except as a wil 
flight of some disordered fancy. 

Old Epictetus, who talked about a gre 
number of things and understood at lea 
a few, said, ““‘We must not get rid of poverty, 
but of the opinion about poverty and then 
we shall be happy.”” Am I any _ poorer 
because I write this to you in order to obtain 
some tin to patch my roof than are you in 
worrying all night and every night as to 
where the money for a next season’s car is 
coming from? 

All poverty is comparative. To live upon 
little requires less study and exertion than 
to dispose of a large income. To live 
contentedly upon little is a different matter 
and here temperament comes in to guide 
each individual. How many city-ridden 
men and women abhor their atmosphere— 
the clanging of the cars—the glare of the 
artificial lights—the stiff clothes of society 
which it is their lot to wear! And how great 
is their hatred of the never-ending strife for 
existence, only to see the fruit of their labors 
swallowed up in furnishing to the multitude 
pleasures, vanities and complications for 
which they themselves care nothing! But 
what can one do to escape? 

Think you I am about to say, “Back to 
the farm?” No, the person to whom I write, 
in all probability, cares less for the rewards 
of ambitioén than for the escape from the 
labor that acquires them. The one place 
where drudgery flourishes in the perfection 
of all its ugliness is the farm. Then, too 
the thought of a farm supposes the posse 
sion of a considerable bit of capital. 

Turn hermit—there to one who is out of 
tune with the times lies a refuge of un 
dreamed happiness. Turn hermits in pait 
if you must have human society all the tim 
—take along the family and all be hermit 
A family of hermits may sound like a con 
tradiction, but who that loves it has not the 
right to take liberties with this pliant English 
language of ours when he wishes? 
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Bob Foote 


Why should one wish to be a hermit? 
Many should not wish to be, those who 
cannot find society simply in their own 
company, those to whom the bromidioms 
of the world are as necessary as their daily 
food, have no right, in justi e to themselves, 
to attempt the solitary or semi solitary life 
of the modern hermit. But those who are 
wearied of pushing a button to have their 
wants supplied, who are tired of the cease- 
less dropping of meaningless and 
expounding of the ready-made theories of 
the multitude, those to whom nature speaks 

will view the hermit’s 


wore | Ss 


in caressing accents, 
life as a paradise come true, 

The appeal of the hermitage idea lies in 
the slight capital required to realize it and 
the little exertion necessary to support it. 
Some discretion must be used in the selection 
of a site and clime and then all goes along 
smoothly. A little gardening the hermit 
sometimes does. Much gleaning he derives 
from the farms and ranches of his locality— 
a few days of labor in exchange gives the 
food for the wants of a month. Most her- 
mits are vegetarians of necessity, the only 
meat. that their being an 
occasional bit of wild game, unless you are 
willing to concede that fish is meat. The 
man who dines every night in a dinner 
jacket cannot comprehend how little food 
is necessary to healthily support a human 
being. One learns to eat wisely and well; 
Fletcherizing, in that it reduces the quantity 
without reducing the nourishment, becomes 
popular. In spite of the ease of the life, 
one’s thoughts do not constantly turn to the 
approaching dinner hour to the exclusion of 
other topics. Literally, “one eats to live 
and does not live to eat.” 

But if the hermit has been wise enough 
to choose a tropic or semi-tropic zone for his 
hermitage his table may groan beneath all 
the luxuries of the favored region—a_ bird 
shot in the surrounding brush, potatoes and 
a salad from his own garden, bread of his 
own making, olives of his own curing, fruits 
of every variety, the loot of an afternoon 
tramp over the countryside, and nuts and 
native wine, with some congenial 
to grace the happy occasion. 

Any bit of waste land that practical people 
refuse to possess is suitable ground for a 
hermitage—out where the sun shines and 
the wind blows, far enough from one’s kind 
that the visitor is a pleasure 
rather than an Trees it must 


eraces tables 


visitor 


occasional 
affliction. 
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have spreading trees under the 
shelter of which to build the nest. And a 
view, every hermit must have a view, for he 
spends many a day “admiring how the world 
was made,” a view over ridge on ridge of 
mountain down the winding 
.of some rippling river orout across the 
uneasy expanse of chameleon-hued ocean. 

The hermitage itself is an easy matter, 
logs or stones in a cold climate; palm-leaves, 
old canvas or tin cans in a warmer region. 


great, 


wilderness, 


lengt 


Indeed, it is in the latter sort that the essence 
of hermit nature in its modern sense best 
exists. The very frailty of the building is 
symbolic of the absence of worry which 


should be the hermit’s. (And as an evidence 
hat few mortals realize their ideals, here am 
about that mine and 
to provide the means of repair- 


i 
J worrying roof of 
writing this 
ing it.) 

Nor is the thought of such a shanty re- 
pulsive to the cultured mind. 
bilities have only to be realized to appre- 
how attractive may a home in the 
ereat outdoors be made. The most artistic 
dwelling [ ever knew was the stone-sided, 
palm-thatched hut of a hermitess in the 
mountains of southern California. Before 
the door spread a great rich valley and 
beyond the hills upon the valley’s further 
side, the blue of the Pacific would on clear 
days blend with the blue of the sky. Within 
were books, pictures and a piano. The fair 
hermitess who lived there was unconscious 
that she had lost aught in leaving the world 
behind her and retiring to this secluded spot. 
The trail was a long, hard one, and when 
friends came, she knew they came to see her, 
herself, and not to discuss the social affairs 
of the life she had left. 

‘Too far from growing food and neighbors, 
the hermit should not establish himself, for 
like every human being he must eat. Two 
or three miles is an ideal distance. It is far 
enough to insure solitude yet near enough 
to afford human intercourse when desired. 
Personally I prefer five miles, but I have a 
better team of Shank’s ponies than most men. 

Clothes? They are seldom on the her- 
mit’s mind. Clothes that are made for wear 
and not for cut are so nearly indestructible 
that it is a genuine surprise when the hermit 
discovers the need of more covering for his 
vigorous body. And all summer long he 
may go about unshod, as he did in those 
hoyhood days that he is so nearly renew- 


ing now. 


The possi- 


ciate 
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“Oh, yes, this is all right for an irre- 
sponsible male freak, but it will not do for a 
married man, particularly where a future is 
desired for his children,” I hear the carping 
cynic say. And why not? Because youcould 
not drag your wife out to such a happy-go- 
lucky existence? If you are the sort of man 
to whom the thought of a hermitage makes 
a real appeal and your wife is more inter- 
ested in the latest mode than in ‘‘such fool- 
ishness,” believe me, you have not married 
what the reporters delight in referring to as 
your ‘‘soul-mate.” 

As for the children, what is better for them 
than to bathe their faces in the dew of early 
morning and race for the sunshiny spots in 
the road on which to warm their bare feet; 
to consort with a dog and a fishing-pole 
along the creek-banks; to learn from their 
parents more than any city school can teach 
them, for plain living and high thinking 
should go hand in hand in the hermitage, 
and it is to people of education and experi- 
ence that it makes its real appeal; and 
finally to start out to make their own way 
through the world with that most priceless 
of all heritages, exuberant health and 
enthusiasm, which no amount of inherited 
wealth could buy them. Children often 
develop by contrasts; if you wish yours to 
some day be rich and powerful, yourself live 
the simplest of simple lives and your child 
will see its faults, for all existences have 
faults, and he will seek to avoid them till he 
becomes your direct opposite. Conversely: 
a study of our modern day hermits (there 
are more of them than you imagine) will 
reveal the fact that many were born with a 
golden spoon in their mouths and learned 
early to despise what the commonplace refer 
to as luxury and position. 

In hermitages are produced many fine 
bits of writing and meritorious pictures. 
It is a ready refuge for the only moderately 
successful in those callings. Their simpler 
mode of life demands less labor, and in 
reducing the quantity of their work—doing 
only enough to supply their present needs 
and not the feared wants of a year hence— 








the quality is so vastly improved that editors 
cease to be indifferent. 

Even in this day of factory manufacture 
there are many arts and crafts which can be 
followed to all necessary advantage in such 
surroundings, unhurried and unfettered by 
the fear of the blue envelope if the quantity 
of the output is lost sight of in improving 
the quality. Or when the hermit has accu- 
mulated so much surplus energy that he 
must work it off in some way, instead of 
starting out on a round with the boys, he 
puts in a week or two with some more 
business-like neighbor and feels like a 
millionaire as he jingles in his pocket the 
silver of his wages and endeavors to invent 
some want upon which he may spend it. 

There are many amateur hermits, men 
and women whose professions allow them 
three or six months leisure in the year. 
They have learned that the cost of two weeks 
at a fashionable watering-place will support 
them in their hermit life for a half year, and 
each season they are thereby enabled to 
make a little longer what they call their 
vacation, but what is really their true life. 
Of course, we confirmed hermits have hopes, 
as does the pastor, regarding the occasional 
church attendant, of finally numbering these 
amateurs among the inner circle. So many 
have we seen who came as scoffers and who 
remained as incurables that when we behold 
a man or woman who can leave old associa- 
tions absolutely out of reckoning for three 
months, we know it is only a matter of time 
till that person becomes a true convert. 

Few there be who desert it. The absence 
of worry (roofs excepted), the ease of the 
life, which gives the leisure for work and 
study which one loves and longs to do, the 
close association with nature, combine to 
form an existence the charm of which only 
those who ‘have tested it can understand. 
Only hermits know or appreciate the joys 
and compensations of a hermit’s life. To 
the rest of mankind we are human curiosi 
ties and are content to be considered such, 
which is the final proof of the peace of mind 
the life produces. 

















Grumblepuppy’s Pet 


By G. F. MONCKTON 


HERE have been so many incor- 

rect and grossly unscientific ac- 

counts of this extraordinary 

dinosaur which visited us in 

Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia in 1909, that I have thought it well 
to render a concise. account of the matter. 
In the spring of that year some men who 
were quarrying stone for a cellar, in the 
district adjacent to Mount Baker, in the 
Laramie formation, unearthed two curious 
objects described as somewhat resembling 
eggs, but rounder and having a_ pearly 
lustre. They were about two feet long. 
The quarrymen broke one open and were 
so annoyed by the fetid smell of the material 
which issued from it, that they did not 
work. there any more. 

These were eggs of the ancient dinosaur 
Triceratops Ridiculus Grumblepuppyi, 
which had been hermetically sealed by 
some rush of fine sand and so preserved 
for our edification. Of course that such 
eggs should have hatched out after so long 
a period is most extraordinary, and it will 
probably never be repeated, but we must 
remember that grains of wheat have 
sprouted which had been sealed up six 
thousand years ago in ancient Egypt, and 
these eggs were sealed up in a far more 
complete manner. The great Grumble- 
puppy, who originally reconstructed the 
whole animal by calculations made from a 
fragment of its tail, estimates that the eggs 
were laid 2,134,000 years ago. Dr. von 
Kindervater, however, who has given much 
thought to the matter believes that there 
is an error of 1,141,000 years. It is, how- 
ever, a small matter, and even a Grumble- 
puppy may err. 

About three weeks after this occurrence, 
when hot weather had intervened, two 
small boys, who had wandered from the 
nearest house, three miles distant, came to 
the deserted quarry and found a curious 
animal there. Their description leaves no 
doubt that it was the Triceratops, then 
newly hatched from the second egg. It 


might easily have been lassoed and do- 
mesticated at that time; what a serviceable 
addition it might have been to the animals 
conquered by man if it had been brought 
up in a refined home. However, the 
opportunity was lost. The were 
scoffed at, and it is understood that one of 
them was even beaten for telling lies. 

In May, a man went up to the old quarry 
with a team to haul away some of the cut 
stone, and he found the animal standing 
there in the midst of a clearing of about 
three acres which it had made in the brush. 
It manifested no displeasure at his approach, 
and allowed him to take his load of stone 
away without interference. His description 
is vague: “About as big as a cow only a 
little bigger and something like a cow, but 
different,” is the best that anyone could 
ever get out of him. However, he met with 
no credence in the settlement. No one 
bothered his head about it again till well 
into the month of June when, owing to the 
curious ‘noises that emanated from the 
locality of the quarry, it was decided to 
form a picnic party to investigate. So all 
kinds of pies were made, and various other 
eatables, and the whole of the small settle- 
ment gathered itself together to picnic. 
We can imagine them starting out. There 
were wives looking for husbands, and hus- 
bands looking for wives and_ everybody 
getting lost and trying to find themselves 
again, and there were pretty girls and ugly 
girls, not really ugly girls, of course, because 
there are none in the country, but girls that 
were not quite as pretty as the girls that were 
not quite as ugly. All the dogs went, 
thoroughbred mongrels, half-bred mongrels, 
dogs that were mostly bark and the rest tail, 
and dogs that were just dogs. The cats 
stayed at home to keep house, not but what 
they would have liked to go too, but they 
were not altogether on speaking terms with 
the dogs. 

So the procession started in various vehi- 
cles, and journeyed along till it reached the 
brush and heavy timbered slopes beyond the 


boys 
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green fields and orchards of the sett 
\nd as they began to approach the quarry 


the horses would sniff and snort, and som«e 


lement. 





of the dogs would sniff at the air, | then 
look round with a worried expression, and 
] ee i dyer } 
the people sa large areas OL brush eaten 
| 
clean otf down to the rround, and re | 
tramped through the ood, and here 1d 
ae ; eae ane oe 
tners what looked Hike lootprints a Col i 
of feet across. So a sense of foreboding 
grew upon them, and one would say to 


oes look so like rain, let us 


another: “‘It « 
vy home and eat our pies there. We h 


there 





s nothing here.” 


seen enough to knovy 
And so on and so forth So the women 
lifted up their voices and sang hymns to 
Various and variable tunes, and the men 
related their tishing experiences. DO a 
semi-religious atmosphere was engendere 
Then they came out suddenly on an open 
space of about tive acres which never had 
been there before, and «as they did so, tl 
Triceratops came out of the trees on thi 
far side and stood looking at them, lazily 
flicking his tail against the trees. [I may 


vas then about 


say that the aforesaid tail 
seven feet long and eight inches thick, so it 
did make quite a tlop. 

However, as soon as the animal appeared 
things happened. The horses stood up on 
their hind legs to see it better, and then 
bolted for home. The dogs gave one 
simultaneous ‘‘wouf’’ and hurried off in 
a bunch to tell the cats about it. Women 
flew off wagons in all directions, some into 
arms that were waiting for them and some 
into arms that were not. Young men 
picked up their best girls, kissed them 
thoroughly and systematically as they had 


never had a chance of doing before, and 
ran off with them in their arms. Husbands 
had to choose on the spur of the moment 
whether to save their wives or their mothers 
in-law, and all kinds of heroic deeds were 
done. One brave woman calmly spread 
out a tablecloth, and having laid some of 
her neighbors pies out upon it, called to the 
Triceratops as one would call hens. Being 
asked why she did so, she said that she 
wanted to vive it dyspepsia so as to drive 
it away. 

The whole party got home in record 
time, and after they were gone, the creature 
came out and ate the harness and, it is 
believed, the pies also. His behavior on 
this occasion was certainly most exemplary 


and goes far to strengthen the belief that he 


ppy's Pet 


y of a benevolent disposition, 
vith proper training have beer 


an ornament to his native state. At thi 


time he was about twelve feet long and 
seven feet high. He had in addition hi 
even-foot tail. Certainly he was __ not 
handsome His head Was nearly four feet 
long nd pos essed three horns, besides a 


pair of prominent eyes and large floppy 
ears, but its most remarkable feature was 
the mouth which, when it opened, reminded 
one of a conjurer’s trunk, to such an extent 
did lips seem to unfold. Withal he had 

pathetic expression in spite of his want of 
beauty. Some witty person said in refer 


his mouth, that he gave one too 
much lip. His rate of growth was certainly 
abnormal, but that may have been due to 
the long period during which the egg had 
been sealed up and the growth germs pre 


-_ 
vented from exercising their proper func 


( 
tions. It is also possible that in pre- 
historic time everything increased with 
greater I than it does now, which 








vould largely curtail the enormous periods 


now demanded by eeologists. 

\fter this, the Triceratops began moving 
about. He seemed to like seclusion, and 
o remained in the timbered country. We 
know also that he disliked noise for he was 
once seen running up a hill when a train 
came round a corner. It is believed, also, 
that he disliked electric lights, and these 
tendencies kept him away from the more 
settled districts. Meanwhile he did yeoman 
service to the hardworking rancher in the 
brush, for he cleared acres of it as he traveled 
ind left large areas trampled down ready 
to burn, in addition to what he ate. So 
iking for him, 
ized him as a show for tourists, 


the settlers began to 
] 


nd aiso ul 





who came long distances to see him. They 
would drive the tourists out to some point 

hence they could see a movement in the 
distant woods and then, regardless of 
srammar, would say: “That’s him!” Some 
of them pretended to such familiarity that 
they used to call him ‘Old Tricky.” The 
rists used to look at the place and oni 
d say: “What thick fur he has; and 
another, “What a funny nose,” and_ still 
another, “The dear thing, how I should 
like to cuddle him;” and then they would 
photograph the place where he ought t 
have been, but was not, and go home. 

In this 


ay summer drew on toward 
fail and he had wandered down to thi 
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Columbia, looked at it, and gone north 
again, as far as the Canadian line, which 
he seemed to have thought of crossing, 
but perhaps was deterred by qualms as to 
the tariff due upon his entry. And now the 
happy days were ended, for in spite of the 
objections of the people of Washington and 
Oregon, a circus ‘decided to capture this 
noble beast, and for this purpose they sent 
out men, who found it no easy matter to 
locate him for he thought nothing of 
traveling fifty miles in a night. However, 
they came upon him when he was asleep, 
forty miles or so south of Mount Rainier, 
and having made a judicious arrangement 
of ropes about him, woke him up, and lo! 
there were no ropes. So, foolishly, they 
proceded to tie his tail to a tree, and he 
discovering this, turned upon them like a 
wild rhinoceros and trampled them into the 
brush. Only one escaped. After this he 
ate the mixture. 

This adventure seemed to accelerate his 
movements. He crossed the Columbia, 
wandered down through Oregon, took at 
least one drink at Klamath lake, meandered 
into California for a couple of days, no 
doubt looking for a winter range, and then 
swung back north. Near Cottage Grove 
he ate a tree agent in full view of several 
people. There again, you have no evidence 
of intentional malice on his part. The tree 
agent got up into the tree and he ate the 
tree. I should also remark that this tree 
agent had the reputation of selling trees 
that were not true to name, and was actually 
in a cider apple tree which he had sold as 
a Gravenstein when the mournful occurrence 
happened. No one missed him, but it was 
otherwise with the next meal, who was a 
banker. People did miss him. He had 
had some difficulty with addition and sub- 
traction, so to simplify matters he converted 
all available cash into portable securities and 
started north. Then he met the dinosaur, 
it least his widow says he did (no one saw 
it, you understand), and they had some 
juestion about addition and division, and 
so on, with the result that the banker was 
found to go once into the Triceratops and 
nothing over. 

Before he crossed the Columbia he came 
uddenly out into a clearing where there 
was a school, and was making as if he would 
cat some of the children, who were paralyzed 
vith terror, when the young schoolma’am 
rushed at him, and opened her sunshade 


2 mg 
057 


in his face, with the deliberate intention of 
poking him in the ribs, when fortunately he 
wheeled round and left the  school-roll 
intact. Just behind the school he found a 
drunken hobo asleep, and liking the alco- 
holic smell, unfolded his vast mouth and 
took the hobo in out of the cold. The 
Triceratops made no remarks, neither did 
the hobo. His end was peace. After this 
he turned towards the Yakima valley and 
made away with a traveling patent-medicine 
man who was pulling out teeth and breaking 
jaws to the sound of slow music. 

Up to this point the creature had certainly 
shown a very nice discrimination in selecting 
his repasts, and it is open to discussion 
whether the mere fact of having been 
selected as a meal by the Triceratops would 
not have been prima facie evidence of a 
tendency to crime, latent or otherwise. By 
this time the poor animal was being credited 
with so many murders and funerals that it 
was thought the morticians union would 
go on strike, for of course he had not taken 
out a card as an undertaker, nor would the 
union regulations permit him to do so. So 
it was decided to send artillery against him. 
Infantry were no use, for rifle bullets only 
had the effect of making him sit down and 
scratch himself like a woolly terrier with a 
corner in fleas. I note, however, that he 
never could scratch his ear with his hind 
leg. He liad to use the tip of his tail for that. 

The artillery chased him from place to 
place only to find him gone. So he wan 
dered down into the Yakima valley in the 
beginning of October and consumed about 
fifty acres of hops, which saved the hop 
pickers, who were there assembled, a lot of 
trouble. And here as he was. standing 
across the track at the foot of a grade, some 
sectionmen let a car run down upon him 
and hurt the poor animal considerably. 
He hurt the freight-car also. You see at 
this time he was twenty-four feet long 
besides tail and weighed about twelve tons, 
so he could do some damage. This incident 
seemed to annoy him very much and he 
made for the mountains and was heard 
trumpeting in different directions near 
Mount Rainier, and then he swung north 
east heading for Cle Elum where at some 
point he came across a physician and a 
miner, whose story supported by their 
affidavits is as follows. He came on them 
suddenly and they ran, the miner using 
awful language, in fact it was hardly to be 
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called language, but “langwidge.”’ 


miner escaped, but the doctor, ac¢ 


to his statement, went down the red lane 
and found himself i i ort ol ¢ ern 
vhich was roomy, but ill-ventilated This 
is apparently th rst stomach of the 
nimal hich ( O some r 
creatures had several | ers here he uld 
: 
put his me to th yout them Cl 
rds, to which fact de less the docto 
owed his life 
And then in the very face of death, it 
eems so splendid to think of it, the ruling 
passion strong in death serted itself, 


nd the physician proceeded to perform 





an operation for appendicitis with an ax 
vhich he happened to have him 
So you can imagine this gallant fellow 
reaching up and hacking ty in. the 
darkness, till the poor creature, not realizing 
how good this was for it, framed an ex 
. ae i _ rt ahs ] 4 BY : 
traordinary contortion and ejected him vio 
nt] - if ’ 4 - ri | 
lently from its mou h in most ungentie 


manly manner. The poor thing must have 
been sutfering intense pain at the time, 
becat i 

} 


a circular saw the day before, and with an 








animal like him, the capacity for 


dominal pain must have beet 


Iwo days afterwards he came out on a 


spot where tourists were camping on_ the 
Methow river, and met the man of all 
others who had most right to see him; 
none other than the great Professor Grum 
blepuppy. As you doubiless know, Grum 
blepuppy originally obtained fame by 
proving that the eve lash of Polly yorous 
nastibiteus were .o28 mm. longer than was 

f he proved 


formerly supposed, which fact 
by a masterly series of thirty-seven pam 
phlets which completely. confounded — all 
his scientific opponents. He also dis 
covered that the pedunculate whorls” of 
curculis smelliosus were lamellibranchiate 
and not reticulate which dre upon him 
the admiration of the whole scientific world. 


When the professor saw the animal emerging 
from the brush, he called out excitedly, 


“Dear me, dear me, an absolutely unis 


jue 
specimen of Triceratops ridiculus Grumble 
puppyi; Maria, bring me my butterfly-net!” 
Thereupon he thoughtfully opened his 
umbrella in the direction of the animal, 
and proceeded to meet it. 

' T have often thought what a fine subject 
Imagine then, 
the sturdy old professor ambling down the 


for a picture it would make 





slope, his wife tugging at his coattails, one 
of his hands holding on high the buttertly 
in the other his umbrella opened 
towards the foe, 

ould say, “LT will return with this umbrella 


or upon it’ (the learned chronicler is some 


as some old Spartan who 


vhat mixed in his allusions, but he means 
| L:ditor SUNSET), som«e of his olive 
branches tugging at Maria’s skirts and 
others cheering him on while tourists ot 
various sexes and calibres loped aimlessly 
about or climbed trees. 

Then, in the background you would 
have the huge bulk of this extraordinary 
animal, lumbering down the slope upon thc 
Fortunately as it ap 


proached him, some sudden pain caused it 


lant old) man. 


| l 
to swerve and the professor ran alongside 
of it calling out to Maria to notice its 


orbicular extension and its high ly de veloped 


1 
clavicle and so on and so forth, till its tail 


struck a small cabin and crumpled it up, 
whereupon the professor turned tail and 


romped home like a two-year-old, Not 

long afterward a heartrending scream was 

‘ard, and before night it was reported that 

it had been found dead, so a party was 
: 


Sut the wives 


I ip to go and look at at. 
had the dishes to wash, and the husbands 
had to dry them, so they could not go that 
ht, nor after breakfast, and then they 
came to the conclusion that the proper 
authorities should view the body, so it was 
not till the second day after that the pro 
cession started. It was led by various 
species and suborders of the genus boy, and 
it comprised district commissioners, cor 
oners, judges, ministers, professors, con 
| all the best men out of jail. And 
‘y found that the noted animal wa: 
really dead. The banker's wife had 


| 
es ant 


funeral service performed over it, not a 
unkind peopl have said, for the benetit of 
the Triceratops, but for the benefit of the 
banker. Subsequently the skeleton was ex 
humed and placed in the national museun 

Thus was lost forever the opportunity o! 
training and breeding this unique animal 
although of course it is possible that anothe: 


egg may be found in the Laramie bed 


and may hatch out. It is to be hoped that 


if any farmer in the Northwest finds one he 
will follow the directions given more su 
cinctly by the Department of Agricultur: 
which are to wrap it in stiff paper, put 
in a cool place and forward to the neare 
important museum by express. 




















At St. Dorothy’s Rest 


A Children’s Home in the Sonoma Redwoods 


By Mrs. JAMrEs Otis LINCOLN 


NIQUE as its magnificent red- 
woods, and strong as their life- 
renewing powers, is California’s 
free summer home for crippled 
and convalescent children. One 

of its friends has thus described it: 
“Hidden away in the great redwood 
heart of a Sonoma county forest is the most 
interesting summer resort in California. 
It is perched in its 
picturesque domain 
like a wild bird’s 
downy nest. Filled 
to the rim witu bird- 
lings, too; wounded 
little things they are, 


broken of wing, 
maimed in many 


ways; some of them 
with a very frail, un- 
certain hold on the 
gift of life. This 
nest in the Sonoma 
redwoods was_ built 
for a purpose quite 
at variance with that 
of any other health 
resort in the state. 
That is why itis soin- 
teresting. It isnotin 
business for money. 
Love founded it. 
Love devised ways 
and means to keep 
it open for patrons 
during the last nine 
years. St. Dorothy’s 
Rest is a summer 





resort for city children too poor to pay for 
fresh air, wholesome food and clean beds in 
the fragrant woods of California, God’s coun- 
try;afree summer home among the magnifi- 
cent redwoods for pitiful cases of illness and 
destitution. The very thought of an outing 
at St. Dorothy’s is better than a thought of 
Heaven to a needy child. Heaven is so far, 
and that earthly Paradise in Sonoma 
county so real and so 
near.” 

Without a trace of 
institutionalism St. 
Dorothy’s welcomes 
to the joys of an out- 
door life those who 
inno other way could 
have it. The small 
boy who, ten years 
ago, lost his leg in an 
elevator in one of 
San Francisco’s large 
stores, little dreamed 
that his new crutch 
would push open a 
door through which 
hundreds of children, 
bound in plaster casts 
and steel frames 
and leaning upon 
crutches,should walk 
from the dim light 
of a forlorn life into 
the glory of a real 
true fairy-tale, which 
ends in the orthodox 
way—“‘and they 
lived happy ever 


\ wood-sprite of St. Dorothy 689 
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Lf 
J 
so 


ro President Mc Kinley 
visited San Francisco Three months be 


fore, thi certain small boy had been 
terribl hurt in one of the big stor ] 
ound necessal to amputate his leg. 

His first outing is the day the President 
came to the city Che little boy was taken 
by hi frie id to an oflice on MM irket street 
to see the parade Providence directed the 
Ste 0 1 old rf tle man irom the country 
of the lovely redwoods to that same office. 
His attention wa ttracted by the pal face 
ind the m crutch of the small boy ind 
tel s r yout him, this man ith a big 


heart invited him to be his guest in the real 
ountry for two ecks While on this visit 





The large main building at the Rest 
contains a beautiful living-room with huge 
stone fireplace, seven other rooms, and wid« 
porches around three sides, up and down 
stairs. The lowest porch is the boys’ dormi 
LOry 5a dining room ison the second pore h,and 
the upper porch looks most attractive with 
its row of white bedsteads, for everyone who 
can, sleeps out-of-doors. Itisthisout-of-door 
life which invigorates the weary little bodies. 

To the first acre of land has been added 
by purchase two more. On this property 
now stands the main building, a beautiful 
little chapel given by Mrs. G. W. Gibbs, 
a small cottage, and Miriam’s House. This 
house is for young girls and business women 








the little fellow spoke of the visiting nurse 

| cared for him and of the other 
10 were interested in the children 
of his neivhborhood. The result was a 
correspond nee between these friends and 
the gentleman, and later, the gift of one 
acre in the heart of the woods, overlooking 
a valley, where health is drawn in with 
every breath, ind where ferns and flowers, 
birds and squirrels, furnish endless delight 
and amusement. By the generosity of this 
same friend, Mr. M. C. Me eker, and others, 
St. Dorothy’s Rest has been built and 


1 
| 


1 1 


furnished—to the glory of God and in 
loving memory of Dorothy Pitkin Lincoln. 


who are ill or tired and have no other 
opportunity for a rest in the country. The 
house is furnished as a model cottage. 
Nothing that makes up the equipment of a 
modern home has been forgotten. The 
entire use of this house is given the vaca- 
tioners, and they do their own housekeeping 
and so, for a very small sum, they can have 
the benefit of an outing in an ideal spot. 
Here are beds for twelve, also two large 
porches, three bedrooms for those who 
prefer to sleep inside, a beautiful living- 
room, a model kitchen and pantry and two 
bath-rooms. The building is a memorial 
to Mrs. Jenny Miriam Page. 














The horse at St. Dorothy’s is the greatest 
joy-giver, and during the four months that 
the Rest is open, the most familiar sight in 
camp is the loaded with its 
family of children, and the most familiar 
sound is the St. Dorothy yell— 


wagonette, 


Who are, who are, who are we 

We are, we are St. Dorothy, 
Doughnuts, doughnuts, four for five, 
St. Dorothy’s Rest is much alive. 

The accompanying pictures give but a 
faint idea of the attractiveness of the Rest, 
and none at all of the beauty of the view 
as one looks down the steep hillside up which 
the great redwoods are growing, to the bed 
of the canon and over to the sun-browned, 
partly wooded slope opposite. But more 
attractive than the view is the sweet home- 
life and the joy of the children, who, coming 
from the cramped and unhealthy surround- 
ings in the city, little pathetic figures, begin 
here to find health and strength in the pure 
air, the wholesome food and the freedom. 

It is the hour between supper and the 
joyful time when the family gathers for the 
evening vaudeville. Twenty children are 
at play in the wide circle guarded by stately 
redwoods near the entrance, the only really 
level spot on the grounds. Suddenly the 
sound of wheels is heard, and driving in 
under the pretty rustic entrance comes St. 
Dorothy’s waonette,. drawn by the faithful 
Jack and filled with a load of children just 
arriving from the evening train. All sorts 
and conditions join the family. A shout oi 
welcome greets them and they are helped 
out and taken to the big house where supper 
is ready for them on the porch—such a 
dining-room is that—looking out on one 
side on a circle of huge redwoods, and 
looking down from the front three hundred 
feet. Before the newcomers have finished 
their meal the fire is lighted in the big fire- 
place of the living-room and then the 
children, their happy voices mingled with 
the thump, thump of crutches, come troop- 
ing to the porch and into the living-room. 
This is the crowning joy of a happy day, 
and the only hour spent indoors. 

Never, I think, elsewhere, has been seen 
anything just like this event. The huge 
room lighted by the log fire—only a half- 
dozen nights of the summer is it too warm 
for the blaze—seated in a circle before it, 
a dozen children, in plaster casts, in steel 
frames or with crutches by their sides; 
grouped around the room on the big couches 
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are other children whose infirmities make 
the floor an uncomfortable place; farther 
back are the older girls from Miriam’s 
and the few grown folks whose hearts are in 
the work and whose joy it is to see the joy 
of the youngsters. 

And then the show—‘the play’s the 
thing.’ Everybody does a stunt—and every- 
one wants to—recitations, songs and jigs, 
too, and then between times the Angelus 
gives us music—and the closing glory is 
“Ginger Ale.” The big rug is rolled back, 
the table moved and two rows of queerly 
assorted partners stand up for the Virginia 
Reel. One small girl during the first year 
of St. Dorothy’s life was initiated into the 
delight of the reel, but being very deat, did 
not get the name. The next day she asked, 
‘“‘Ain’t we going to have the ginger ale to- 
night?” And henceforth the ‘Ginger 
Ale”? has been St. Dorothy’s official dance. 

The evening closes with ‘‘Hoope-de- 
doodle,” a wondrous chorus about a William 
Goat with a St. Dorothy appetite. Then 
lanterns are brought in and the bed-time 
train is started. All those not strong enough 
for this joy-ride are given lanterns and they 
stand on the big porch as brakemen, while 
the train, formed by hands on shoulders 
and led by a devoted older friend, performs 
some marvelous engineering feats as to 
curves in and out of the door, along the 
porch, carrying all the children off to rest— 
boys on the lower porch, girls on the upper— 
tucked in by loving hands, and watched by 
the eternal stars. 

One night there came up in one of the 
parties a small girl. After the children had 
been in bed some time and the older people 
were enjoying a little quiet reading, sobs 
were heard from the upper porch. A 
motherly person hurried to the rescue, for 
it is a little lonely, even for a grown person, 
to arrive at dark among strangers—even in 
Paradise—and the voice said: ‘Don’t cry— 
do you want to go home?” 

“Yes—s,” 

“Well, there are two trains to-morrow, 
and if in the morning you want to go, you 
can. Go to sleep now.” 

So comforted, the tired one was soon 
asleep. The next morning things looked 
very different, and as she was dressing, the 
other children teasingly said, “Going home 
this morning?” 

The small girl hestitated and said, “I 
don’t know.”” When she appeared on the 


so, 
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lower porch and saw the breakfast table, enough go to the fascinating wading-pool, 


set invitingly with its bunch of ferns in the walk to the haunted house, or go swimming 





center, its bowls of cereal and milk and the all home again by tive and freshened for 
big platters piled high with hot muffins, it supper, after which a few minutes in the 

h was too much for her, and with a satistied lovely little chapel for service, and ther : 

sigh, she said, “I think [Il stay” —and stay games until the happy evening hour about 

' she did, and when her month was finished, — the fire again—and so the days speed by. 

: the only iy she could be sent home Twice during the summer they have 
happily was to dress her in an entirely new — fancy dress party and no society maid in her 
outfit. Poor little kiddie—we found later imported gown finds greater joy than small 

. that at her home the table was never set Alice, stiff in a plaster cast, dressed as Cupid 

things were just handed out to the children — in a pair of pink outing night-clothes, with 

when there was anything to hand! two tulle and tinsel Christmas-tree orna 

And now begins another joyous day, but = ments for wings. 
not very early—for when you are once up, The vision of those who have the work 
things oo on all day, so wise heads decide in charge is for one more cottage already 
that breakfast shall be at 8:30, so, as porch = promised—which will probably -be erected 
bedrooms are very light, each child is al this summer, and for an endowment, so 
lowed to take a pir ture or a story book to that the work may go on forever. There 
bed, and in the morning those who waken is no debt—about one thousand children 
early amuse themselves till seven-thirty. and elders have so far been entertained 
After breakfast comes half-hour of bed but no record can be kept of the brightened 


making, and then the family divides. One — lives, the interest which has followed the 
party goes to ride with old Jack, stopping children to their homes and the sweet 
to do the marketing; another set takes its | memories which carry many of them through 
dolls and dishes and goes to the big circle dark winter months. Twelve dollars will 
of redwoods—a royal playhouse; others go keep a child at St. Dorothy’s for a month. 
to the merry-go-round; another set of older There is no distinction of creed, and limi 
girls have a sewing-lesson on the porch. tation of numbers comes from lack of 
Lunch at 12:30 and then the littke ones endowment only. Only poverty and sickness 


have anap. The older ones who are strong — are the open sesame to St. Dorothy’s. 














This is the summer me to which poverty and sickness are the only open sesame 





















A Quarrel With Burros 


DRAWINGS BY ARTHUR WE ston 


E met at Borego Springs. I heard him storm- 

ing and cursing before I caught the click of 
an animal’s hoofs on the boulders of the wash. For 
days I had been oppressed by the loneliness of the 
desert, my ears were strained with harking for 
human sound, yet my joyful anticipation died 
away as I considered the harsh jerky vehemence of 
the distant oaths. Presently from around a rocky 
point at a turn in the gorge walked a couple of 
shaky weak-kneed packhorses, and behind them, 
with uneven hip-shot gait, came the quarrelsome 
man. 

“He’s a cripple,’’ I assured myself—yet I sidled 
toward my shotgun, 

My uneasiness increased as the hip-shot stranger 
approached. When he drove his horses up to the 
water-hole I greeted him—very civilly. He acknowl- 
edged my salutation abruptly, giving me and my 
shotgun a scorr‘ul glance. I resented his brevity 
and the belittling contemptuous glance riled me 
strangely. But I did much as think of 
showing my resentment—to me he seemed danger- 


not so 
ous. His contracted brow was lined with deep 
scowl-seams. His Roman nose, shaggy eyebrows, 
and scraggly refractory beard made him look like 
a bristly-faced eagle. And his eyes 
thing about those eyes that scared me. 
set far back into hollow bony sockets; they were 
nearly closed in the rigid squint of the desert but 
the piercing intensity of those two slits found its 
way to my brain. 


there was some- 
They were 


He was chewing tobacco with 
short decisive snaps, and occasionally he would 
shoot a stream of juice through his yellow teeth 
with the air of a man who spits in the face of an 
The quality of the alkali-water angered 
’ who made the 


enemy. 
him, and he spoke of the “Man’ 
desert in a 
that showed his 
contempt for the 
spiritual and tem- 
poral 
the Almighty. 
After conversing 
with him a while 

that 
come 


way 


power of 


I gathered 
he had 

across the desert 
from Julian; that 
he was under no 








“Pull off their packs and they’re 
limber as cats” 





obligation to any man; that, 
his animals were “the two 
onriest danged bats that ever 
walked the earth.” 

“Tt’s a wonder to me that 


I “Burros be cussed ! 


you don’t use burros,” 
suggested. 


“If there was 
ten thousand dollars in gold laying here I’d go off 


Burros be cussed!’ he exploded. 


and /eave it before ’'d pack it off on a burro!” 


“Why?” I asked, “what’s the matter with 
burros ?” 
“What’s the matter with ’em? What isn’t the 


matter with ’em? Young feller, the fuzz-whiskered 


kid doesn’t live that can tell 


I know all about ’em! 
waited impatiently 


me about burros— 
He advanced a step and 
for me to give him the lie. 
It seemed an age before he grudgingly relinquished 
the idea of forthcoming insult. 

“That’s what I 
the matter with ’em ? 


feller—what isn’t 
The only way you can keep 


said, young 
"em from straying off is to feed ’em scraps and if 
you do that they'll rob your camp while you’re 
gone—eat everything from the bacon down to the 
And that’s only half of it. You can 
stay in one place for a month and they’ll show up 
at meal-times as regular as the sun rises; but the 
morning you want to hit the trail you couldn’t 
find a burro on a bet. Come back at night haif 
dead with trailing ’em around over the desert, 


cinch-rings. 


and five minutes after you begin to jangle your 


dishes around, the whole herd will charge into 
camp after their scraps. And they’re quitters! 


They’ll lay down about the middle of the afternoon, 
and all the fires of hell wouldn’t budge ’em an 
inch. 
your fire lit they’re up and rustling for feed as 
limber as cats. 


Pull off their packs, and before you git 


No sooner do you roll up in your 
blankets than they’re humping themselves over the 
headin’ 


” 


back trail—the one that laid down first 
the bunch. And when it comes to crossing water 
he gasped helplessly. His reddened, 
the tenseness around his eyes drew them farther 


eagle nose 
back under the bushy brows as he looked fiercely 
about as though expecting to find the much-needed 
invective hanging on the mesquites. At last he 
gave up. 

“Aw well,” he said, dejectedly, “there’s no use 
saying anything about getting burros across water. 
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Any fuzzy-whiskered kid knows how that goes.” 
Giving me and my 


turned 


shotgun a contemptuous 
animals to the 


little salt-grass meadow some hundred yards above 


glance, he and drove his 


the water-hole. Later I heard him quarreling with 


his “Liza-horse’”’ and heard him breaking brush 
for his fire. 

I was relieved that he had left me, and promised 
myself that I would go to bed early, and leave my 
quarrelsome neighbor with the first 
signs ¢ 


f morning light. But my 
loneliness came back as I finished 
my supper. In the gathering solem- 
nity of the desert gloaming my cheer- 
ful little fire seemed a sacrilegious 
When darkness fell I could 
stand it no longer and determined 


to visit the hip-shot stranger. He 


thing. 


gave me an abrupt nod as I came 
into the light of his fire, folded a 
half-pancake into his mouth, and 
jerked his thumb toward a blanket- 
roll. He 


contemplation as he bolted the pile 


was wrapped in silent 


of leathery ‘‘flapjacks,” and gulped 


down a pint of scalding coffee. 
Then he hastily chucked his tin 
dishes into a greasy sack, and mov- 
ing up to the fire, said, half apolo- 
getically: 


“What 
when 


makes me_ so_ hostile 


anyone tries to tell me 

anything about burros, is this: We had been dry- 
Maricopa 
and I had our outfit packed on six burros. 
ten o’clock 


washing on the Desert—my pardner 
About 
Gila 
river, about halfway between Yuma and Mohawk 
The 
course every fool jackass shrunk himself up into 
We fought 
em an hour or so and finally succeeded in shoulder- 


one morning we came to the 


valley. stream was only knee-deep but of 


a knot and refused to take to the water. 


ing the smallest one into the river and acrost to 
the other bank. My pardner was a cranky kind 
of a cuss, and I seldom paid any attention to him, 
d better hog-tie the burro 
so he wouldn’t go back to the others, I flew off the 
handle. ‘All the hell 


burro into the water again,’ sez I. 


but when he said that we 


drive the 
Young feller, 


fires of couldn't 


] 


do you know that we’d no sooner turned our backs 


than that cursed jack charged acrost that stream 


like a porpoise ?—was back to the bunch like a 


shot. 7 was paralysed! It was five minutes before 


I got loosened up so I could cuss, but when I did 





“The fuzz-whiskered kid doesn’t 
live that can tell me 
burros”’ 
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turn loose the old air smoked. I flew into them 
then like a loco (my pardner didn’t have ambition 
enough to get mad). 

“IT fought and cussed and clubbed them burros 
till the sun went down before we got ’em all acrost. 
The two that our grub was packed on flopped 
down in the only hole in the river that was deep 
enough to cover their packs, and rolled and wallered 
till our flour and bakin’-powder painted the river 
white. They’d have been there yet, 
I guess, if I hadn’t thought to turn 
their heads up and pour 
waterdown their noses. I was worn 
out with being mad all day, and 
by the time we’d spread our flour 
out to dry on our saddle-blankets, 
I was that tired and weak that I 
couldn’t have bit a gray-back in 
two on a bet. 


some 


“We turned in as quick as we 
could, and were dead to the world 
as soon as we hit the blankets. In 
the morning the first thing I saw 
was the flour we had spread out to 
drain, full of sand and burro-tracks. 
Mad? I couldn’t see! I flew 
my clothes directly and blind-stag- 


into 


gers left me, and went down the 


river to get the animals up—no 
Then I 


still no burro- 


burros and no_ tracks. 


ibout 

wentabove thecamp 

sign. I pulled off my breeches and 
crossedtothe other bank. There were their tracks— 
they had headed off so straight acrost the desert that 
their trail It was fiv 
then I—” 
he choked with the impotency of speech, impa- 
tiently searching the darkness for the appropriate 
invective. At last he head _ slowly. 
sy “God Almighty doesn’t 
know anything about what happens on this desert 


} ” 


or He’d have struck me dead. 


wasn’t three inches wide. 


minutes before I could get my breath 


shook his 


Young feller,’ he said, 


The quarrelsome man shook his head again, 
and gazed intently into the fire for a full minute. 
Arousing himself he continued: ‘When I got back 
to the camp my pardner was for trailing the burros 
told him he crazy—plumb crazy. 
They had six hours the start of us, and no water 
on the back trail for forty sulked a 
little, but he finally gave in, and we agreed to cache 
light out for the railroad. My 
pardner was the contrariest man that ever walked 


down. I Was 
miles. He 
and 


our outtit 


the earth, so of course he wanted to go to Maricopa. 





“And when it comes to crossing water 
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I didn’t waste any 
time arguing with 
him — he 
stubborn asa mule 

I just told him 
that 7 
to Yuma, and that 
I liked to travel 
alone, shoved some 


Was as 


was going 


jerked-beef and a 





couple of chunks 
of flour 
pocket and hit the 
trail. Jerked-beef 
and tortillas is awful grub for a white 
man, and by the time I got to Yuma (it was eighty 
miles and sand up to my ankles) I was as gaunt as 
as a spring lizard. 

“There was a cowman blowing himself in when 
I made the town—crazy drunk, and looking for 
I was standing at the Palace bar arguing 
about burros when a prospector that I had had 
a few drinks with 
noblest work of God, and I was getting pretty 


into my 


“The two that our grub was 
packed on” 


poor 


trouble. 


he thought burros were the 


hostile—when this cowman comes up, and_ sez: 
‘Burros are all right if you treat ’em right.’ Ordi- 


narily I’m a good-natured cuss, but I don’t allow 
no man to walk on me—not if he’s as big as a house. 
It took me just five minutes to take his gun away and 
beat him half to death with it. I would have stayed 
and finished him up, but just as I was getting him 
good and groggy, a freight whistled out—the prison 
bars, young feller, are the only things on earth I 
fear. When I g<i to the crossing she was just simply 
fanning the air. , and 
swung from the rods. The next morning I crawled 
out at Maricopa and humped myself for the Mexican 
line. That’s what made me so mad when you 
began telling about burros. Young feller, the 
fuzz-whiskered kid doesn’t live that can tell me 
about burros!” HERBERT COOLIDGE. 


+ 
A Bad Actor 


DRAWINGS BY F.C. JACK 


‘Suction be cussed,’ sez I 


T was the night before the big fleet sailed from 
San Francisco on its famous journey around 
the world. 

Billy LePage and Billy’s wife, Fanny, were out of 
a job; the stock company in which they played had 
disbanded. As the fleet sailed on the morrow most 
of the visitors had left some days before; hence the 
sudden falling off in the demand for actor folk. 

Billy had made the rounds of the city’s playhouses 
and not even a “mob” position could he land for 
himself or the charming Fanny. 

“What is an actor?” Billy’s wife asked him as 
they sat and discussed the prospects of reaching New 
York on barely enough money to purchase one 
ticket, and bemoaned the lot of actors generally. 

“What a question,” Billy rejoined—‘‘An actor is 
a man who acts, of course.” 
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“Acts what?” Fanny asked again, absently. 

“Why, acts’”—but she interrupted him. 

“T know what you are going to say,” she cried, 
“but really now, Billy, do you think that if an 
emergency ever required genuine acting without a 
moment’s time to prepare or to study your part, 
if you found it necessary to represent some character 
not already cut and dried, you could act then?” 

“T don’t 
biously, ‘I only wish I could act li 


know, I’m sure,” Billy responded du- 





ce we had a couple 
of tickets to old Broadway just now.” 

“Take this time for the emergency then, Billy, and 
do try to act some way to get the tickets,” she 
returned. 

Billy gave her a searching glance. 
for me to turn confidence man?” he asked lightly. 

“Of course not,’ she pouted, “but it does seem 


“Do you mean 


that a real actor ought—” 


silly cut in, scanning 


Big 


sig fleet sails to-morrow,’”’ 
the black headlines of the evening paper. ‘‘ 
fleet sails to-morrow—President may have something 


up his sleeve.’ Ah-um, fleet sails—sounds awfully 
good to an ex-navy man 

“f do believe you would like to be back in the 
Fanny cried in reproach, but Billy did not 


He had dropped the paper as if it were a hot 


navy,” 
reply. 
brick and was hastily digging into the contents of a 
voluminous suit-case. 
Ri ee, eae 

“Show him in,” said the night editor of the famous 
San Francisco Example when the boy announced 
“4 In another 
man 


” 


a visitor on a matter of importance. 


moment a very nervous and uneasy young 
stood before the editor’s desk. 

“What can I do for you,” asked the editor very 
politely. 


“IT can do something for you.” 


The visitor swallowed hard and replied: 
Then leaning far 
across the desk he asked in a hoarse whisper: 

“What would it be worth to the Example to know 
word for word the telegraphic orders received by 
Admiral Sperry at six o’clock this evening from 
Theodore Roosevelt ?” 

“Nota cent,” replied the editor dryly, and he turned 
to arrange some copy on his desk. ‘“This man is 
eitherdrunk or crazy,” he observed mentally “Vllget 
rid of him in either case as quickly as possible.” 

3ut the visitor seemed to have suddenly regained 
his self-composure for standing very erect, he said 
quietly: “Then you’re not the editor I was looking 
for—I 
good evening,’ and 
he turned to depart. 

At that moment, 
however, the edi 


wish you 


tor’s eye fell upon 
the black head- 
lines of his paper’s 
bitterest contem 
porary. “Big fleet 
sails to-morrow 

President may have 


something up _ his 





sleeve,” he read. 


“Give me your word of honor 


” 


you’ll not betray me 
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“T beg your pardon, come back for a moment,” he 
called suddenly as his visitor disappeared. He had 
half risen from his chair when the young man 
re-entered. 

“Perhaps you will be a little more clear as to 
your—” but the visitor interrupted him with a 
gesture: 

“Not on your life, Matey,”’ 
mently, then bit his lip, starting as if he had let the 


he blurted out vehe- 


wrong word slip, and relapsed into painful silence. 

The editor was completely at a loss to know how 
to deal with this extraordinary person. He waited 
expectantly for the next move. 

Leaning quickly over the desk and looking the 
editor squarely in the eyes, the visitor said: 

“If you will give me your word of honor that you 
will not betray me if you do not like my proposition 
and I should do business with a rival paper, [ll 
give you a line on my goods.” 

“Fire away,’ replied the editor promptly, “I 
promise.” 

After a word of assurance that he would not be 
overheard by anyone else, the mysterious visitor 
began his story, speaking rapidly and to the point: 

“Tf am the hospital steward serving on board the 
flagship Connecticut. The Admiral was taken ill 
this morning and I was detailed by the surgeon to 
give him his medicine. ‘The Admiral rang for me 
about six o’clock this evening and gave me a note of 
instructions left by the surgeon who had gone ashore. 
While I studied the prescriptions the Admiral’s 
chief of staff, Captain Winslow, entered the state- 
room with a telegram. The Admiral tore the 
envelope and expressed surprise upon finding it 
written in a cipher code designed for orders of grave 
importance only. Complaining of a blinding head 
ache he asked the chief of staff to translate the 
message. The Captain took the telegram at once 
and left the room. I left at the same time going to 
the sick bay to get some medicine prescribed in the 
note. 

“When I returned a few moments later I was just 
in time to see the Captain hand the translated 
message to the Admiral. He made no comment 
beyond acknowledging the Admiral’s thanks, but 
when he turned to leave I observed that he was 
greatly excited about something. His face was 
flushed, the veins stood out on his neck and forehead 
like cords, and his white hair seemed fairly to bristle. 
I was very much surprised at the old officer’s display 
of emotion, and I forgot myself so far as to interrupt 
the Admiral, as he raised the slip to read it, by 
offering him the medicine. 

“ “Here is the headache-powder, Admiral,’ I said, 
and the old gentleman dropped the paper at once 
and reached eagerly for the drug. 

“Thank you, steward,” he replied, “I have been 
suffering dreadfully with my head.” 

Then my eye unconsciously caught the first line of 
the message which was lying face up on the white 
spread. My heart gave a great throb and I read 
rapidly as the Admiral threw his head back to dust 
the powder on his tongue. Hot blood rushed to my 
temples and the room swam before my eyes. It was 





of the Wes 





hard to believe my own senses. With a trembling 
hand I gave the Admiral his glass of water, but 
recovering myself with an effort, I read the lines 
again while he drank. It was no mistake—the 
words were there, and remembering the old Cap- 
tain’s emotion I was convinced. Excusing myself 
before the Admiral had time to read the slip, I left 
the stateroom and before I reached the half-deck 
the orderly bell began a violent clanging. 

“Feeling sure that signals would be sent at once 
unless special boats were called away to carry 
messengers, I made my way with all speed to the 
signal-bridge where I often spend an hour in the 
evening. ‘Five—ten minutes I paced the deck in an 
agony of suspense. At last the chief quartermaster 
came running up and seizing the signal-gear he 
flashed a cornet to the entire fleet. 

*« “What the 


out the words slowly with the red and white blinking 


gasped a signalboy as he spelled 


lights: 

“Commanding officers will repair on board the 
flagship immediately. Steamers will be dispatched 
to the beach at once to bring off any commanding 
officers who may be ashore. (signed) Sperry.’ 

“Then I heard the trumpet calling away a steam 
launch and a sudden idea struck me. Dashing 
down the deck I crawled into the boat and concealed 
myself in the coxswain’s box before the crew arrived. 
We were halfway to the wharves before the coxswain 
discovered me. I told him that I wanted to say a 
last good-bye to my girl, and being a good shipmate 
he took a chance and let me land. 

“Making my way with all haste up the docks to 
the city I bought civilian’s clothes, discarded my 
uniform and here I am. I will return to the ship 
with the liberty party in the morning and no one 
will be a whit the wiser. The Admiral will never 
miss me as I assure you he has forgotten by this time 
that he ever had a headache.” Here the narrator 
paused for breath 

The editor had been studying his man carefully. 
His keen eyes had taken in the brand-new clothes 
and the anchor watch-charm; his ears had not 
been deaf to the nautical words which slipped from 
the visitor’s tongue. 

“Now I’ve ‘always admired your paper,” the 
young man continued, “and I’m giving you first 
chance. Of course you know this will mean the 
yard-arm for me if—if—but I'll trust you and take 
a chance—I need the—” 

3ut the newspaperman held up a long white 
finger for silence, and then came to the point very 
shortly: 

“How much do you want?” 

“Two thousand,” replied the sailor, equally as 
brief. 

The editor replied never a word but dug into a 
pile of blank forms on one end of the desk and 
fished out a blank check-book. 

“Nothing doing; stow that!” said the visitor 
standing very erect, and speaking emphatically. 

The editor nodded, reached for his hat and rose. 
“Sit down there,” he said, waving to the empty 
chair as he vanished through the doorway. 














Sinking into the vacated chair with a long-drawn 
sigh of relief, the young man sat very still and gazed 
at the black letters on the first page of the rival paper. 

“Big fleet sails—President may have something 
up his sleeve.” He had read and reread these 
lines probably a dozen times when the editor 
returned. 

The sailor sprang from the chair with a frightened 
look and took up his position in front of the desk. 
The editor dropped into the chair without removing 
his hat, placed a roll of bills on the desk and 
shoved a pad and pencil across to his visitor. 

Then, without one glance at the bills, the man 
who had confessed to being the 
hospital steward from the flagship 
Connecticut picked up the pencil 
with a trembling hand and wrote 
five lines across the pad. When 
he had finished, the pencil slipped 
from his nerveless fingers and he 
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seam, and stopped. For some reason he couldn’t 
get his eyes past the pink bow. Then he backed them 
around to the bow from the other way and they went 
over easily. Round and round the sweat-band 
went his eves and round and round went his thoughts 
Each time his gaze centered on the little pink bow, 
he very nearly remembered something. 

At last it came—came very slowly and without 
shock, in fact the editor almost smiled. 

Mercedes wore a pink dress in the tavern 
scene, and the boy—ah, yes the boy—the young 
soldier stripling whom the Count of Monte 
Cristo was about to kill—he stood up very erect 

and—and his eyes glowed like 
coals. 

Sadly the editor turned to the 
bell and rang for his assistant 
again. 

“Put all that stuff back on the 
front page,’’ he said. The as- 


stood up very white-lipped, his { sistant nodded. Long ago he 
eyes glowing like coals. had ceased to be surprised. 

The editor leaned across the 13> “Coo Then the editor unlocked a 
desk and took up the pad. A lll drawer in the desk and taking 
weird white light flashed on the - : out his private check-book wrote 
window once, twice and vanished. ri v \ a check for two thousand dollars 
The ships were having searchlight XS x iy in favor of the business office. 
drill. The sailor shuddered. The \ oa oe He tossed the check on the 
editorslowly lifted the pad into posi- ) ~ Aas desk and tore the hastily written 
tion and read. Then he heaved Be Rin  f AN copy and lines left by the sailor 
a long, tremulous sigh and said g / \ \ \\\ into small bits. 
slowly, without taking his eyes off / } \ \ \ * * * 
the sheet:  F \ A \ 

“Why didn’t you ask for five . Just one hour from the time 
theusand ?” ; ) \\ Billy LePage left his wife Fanny 

“Thanks,” was the only word é " very perplexed and half on 
the sailor said as he pocketed the ( the verge of tears, he dropped 


bills and walked out of the office. 

The minutes dragged slowly 
along and the editor sat transfixed 
in his chair. He saw a golden future. The eternal 
prestige of his paper was assured. 

He would startle the world. People would rave. 
The President would be dumbfounded. Then 
would come the confirmation after the fleet was well 
out to sea—and then the results. 

Truly it would be a great newspaperman who 
had found the end of the tangled skein of uncon- 
firmed nothings which had floated over the whole 
country for more than a year. 

He pictured himself in conference with his great 
chief. Surely he would be rewarded with some 
paper in the East—in New York, perhaps. 

How the rival sheets would wince! And after all, 
was not his first thought for his paper ? 

Ringing for his assistant he gave him instructions. 

“Take all that stuff off the front page and reserve 
three leads for the largest block letters.” 

The assistant nodded and withdrew. 

The editor began to write. For ten minutes he 
wrote furiously then suddenly stopped and took off 
his hat. 

Looking curiously into the crown his eye followed 
the sweat-band around to the little pink bow at the 


“Billy, you’re a bad actor” 


a big roll of greenbacks into her 
lap. 

“Billy, you’re a bad actor!’ 
she exclaimed when she regained her senses. 

As indeed he was. ALFRED FE. BENNETT. 
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The Husband and the Bachelor 
DRAWINGS BY W.R. DAVENPORT 


(;' JUT, rheumatism and skin diseases assume a 
greater importance when they annoy the rich 
than when they attack the poor. In both cases the 
doctors give a hope which soon loses its effect and 
the patients in the one class go to famous springs 
and try the baths, and in the other they give up 
doctoring and either die or else get better. However, 
nature has a little way of her own which both the rich 
and the poor have to respect and to abide by. 
Under the great oaks of Paso Robles, in Cali- 
fornia, two Americans, evidently thinking that their 
gout was too elegant to be treated at home, had 
come there to spend upon their pains the cost of a 
specialist, of the baths themselves, and of luxurious 
hotel apartments. Yet these men were not happy 
and their grievances were deeper than skin, joints 
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Mr. Charles Seltzer was married; Mr. 
Henry Waterton was a bachelor. 


and muscle. 


Friends are made in all kinds of ways, but in this 
instance disease had brought these men together. 
They had never seen each other before they went to 
each other after their 


Paso Robles and they knew 


four weeks of treatment as their friends at home had 
never known them. Both were nearly the same age, 
about thirty-five, red and flabby; but fortunatel 


most of their adipose was hidden under stylish and 


faces 
traces of late hours and dissipation. Mr 
Charles Seltzer’s head was bald; Mr. Henry Water 


but it 


clothing. Their smooth round 





expensive 
, 


show eC 


ton’s had lots of hair, was beginning to turn 
gray. ‘The hotel doctor, at first, had ordered them 


to have their breakfasts served in their rooms and 


then to be 


} 


carried down to the baths; but now they 
looked disappointed as they ate their breakfasts on 
the of the hotel. They had 
ciently so as to be able to wal 

“That docto 
zer one morning to his friend as hesat down opposite 
him at the table. 

“Why ?” 

“Well, [think he 


does.” 


terrace mproved suffi 
to their treatment. 


antsmetoget wel toofast,”’ said Selt 





“Do you feel 


adh this 
ing?’ asked Water 
ton. “Waiter!” he 
feeling the 


read and 


carefully at the 


mort 


called, 
looking 


hot 





milk, ‘‘are vou sure 
this bread isn’t 
fres} . 


Seltzer as assured that 


the bread was two davs old and then said, “Why, 
I hadn’t a very good night You know that after 
we left the clubhouse last evening, we came directly 
in and went to bed The doctor allowed us to stay 
up until half-past ten. Well, [| turned in at ten and 


could not sleep. If I had taken his advice I prob 
ably would have groaned a ight long.”’ 
“Couldn't sleep, eh? What was the matter?” 


“T couldn't tind a comfort position. 


I tried 
one side and then the other, then the covers wouldn’t 


where they shoul 





stay 1. The pillow got hot and I 
had to turn it around. When [I was just beginning 
to feel drowsy Mrs. Seltzer got up and closed the 
shutters. As if that was what kept her awake, she 
fell sound asleep and snored until I touched 
her. Her ‘don’t do that’ was not very amiable, | 
can assure you. ‘J I got up, 
stubbed my toes aga vy madder 
and madder. I am 
cold trving to find 
water. SO you set 
very easy this morning 

“Well, I envy vou.’ 


‘Envy me! 
mean ?” 


“Ves, Charlev, I envy you Up 


in my room, why, it’s as still as 
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death. I would be glad to 
hear somebody snore so as 
to relieve the monotony of 
silence. Why, I would give 
anything if somebody would 
talk all night long. Great 
heavens! It is so quiet up 
where I am that I hear my 


heart beat and I get nearly 





crazy counting the pulsa 
tions. Last night I got 
tired doing that and I 





measured my_ respiration. 
Did you ever trythat ?) Why 


you have no idea how 


ssured him t] 


iter 
bread was two days old 


The w 


you 
breathe. Then I got so nervous trying to breathe 
Then 


I tell you Charley 


normally that my intercostal began to ache. 
I felt a pain across my kidneys. 
to be 


swallow right; the 


you are envied. This morning I don’t 


milk don’t go down as it should 
and the bread hurts the roof of my mouth.” 

Envy me! Why, 
I envy every minute of your free life.” 


do 


“Why, Harry, vou surprise me. 


“Vou 

“Ves, I do.” 

And thus, in the mornings, they talked about their 
ailments until molecule of their 
But the 
time for eating such a light meal was not sufficient to 


every organ, ever\ 


being was sufficiently commented upon. 
grievances. 


the 


air all their These they reserved for 


Mrs. 
short 


discussion in afternoon while Seltzer 


plaved at baccarat, and they too} excursions 
into the country. It was one of these 


afternoons 
that took a trip to the 


| lake at Ysabel. 
While watching the birds upon the water and sitting 
] 


shadow 


they Santa 


under the of the oaks they opened the doors 


of their hearts and allowed each other to penetrate 


and explore them deeper than 
“Mrs. Seltzer,” 


always, wants to do something or other that I don’t 


ever. 

said her husband, ‘‘always, yes 
want to do. She says that I drag her around like a 
| and that 


still they are there. 


prisoner although you can’t see the bars, 
Well, all I can say is that her 
prison is a gilded one. Now, you, you do just as 
you please.” 
“Ves, al 
bachelor. as | 


do 


freedom sometimes appalls me. 


d that is just what I hate,” returned the 
that I had 


don’t want to do. 


often wish 


what I 


someone to 
Why this 


There is no checl 


make me 


to anything and I wander about and fall into all 
sorts of trouble. If I had my life to go all over 
again I would marry young, just as you did, 


and I can see no happier state in life than that 


in which a sweet loving wife watches over a 


: #9 
husband 
“All words, words, Harry! What 


you see is not what you experience 


sood devoted 


no, it is what you live. I know that 


I ought not to say it, but married 
life is, at times, hell. Now don’t 
get shocked! I think I know you 


talk to this 
I know all about the sanctity 


well enough to you 


































































life and all that which is extolled by men with 
their faith and morals stimulated by a _ good- 
sized monthly check. But when I look around and 
see married men pulled this way and that, beaten 
with words, made servile by conformity to social 
custom, looked upon as a protector, I don’t know 
what for, for women do as they please, anyway. 
I say that when I look around me and see these men 
wearing a crown of iron, bound hand and foot by 
chains which cut and bring blood, I say that some- 
thing must be wrong. Now, you, for instance—”’ 

“Yes, look at me,” interrupted Mr. Waterton, 
“a lonely miserable creature with no one to care for 
me but a dear good aged mother. Here I am down 
here drifting around like a worthless wreck without 
rudder or incentive to go ahead. I don’t agree with 
you about married life. I look upon it as something 
beautiful, something sublime. I only wish that my 
heart had been touched by love. But no, I am 
selfish, cold and unlovable. And I suppose I'll be 
obliged to live along single with no cheery heart to 
lighten my life, with no bright eyes to look for me 
and to greet me when I go home, and with no one 
to share my joys and my sorrows. Oh, Charley, 
I envy you from the bottom of my heart.” 

“You do, do you? There are many kinds of 
prisons but married life is the worst of them all.” 

“That may be, but it’s the kind with a wall around 
a charming flower garden.” 

“You’re too sentimental; you believe all the books 
you read. It may be all right to marry but when 
you do you take on besides the wife her family, her 
sisters, and brothers, and father and mother. And 
the mother! Well, you know what mothers-in- 
law are.” 

“Now you can’t attack mothers-in-law to me. 
My mother isone to my sister’s husband, andalthough 
she carries the name, I know that she has not the 
usual faults attributed to the abused people. I tell 
you, Charley, I envy you, and nothing can change 
my belief.” 

“Of course you are free to your opinion,” said Mr. 
Seltzer, a little angry in finding his friend so antag- 
onistic, ‘but nothing can change me either—I 
envy you.” 

But the baths were soon over and the systems of 
the two friends were sufficiently cleared of gout to 
enable them to leave Paso Robles and to indulge 
moderately in their old-time life with its monotony 
of spending money on fleet- 
ing pleasures. As Waterton 
wished to go to San Fran- 
cisco and Mrs. Seltzer 
insisted on going to Los 
Angeles, the two friends 
separated. Gout may bring 
people together, but usually 
friendship made _ through 
disease is not very lasting, 
and after a feeble effort to 
keep each in mind by send- 
ing “how-do-you-do” post- 
al-cards, Mr. Seltzerand Mr. 
Waterton drifted into that 





Then they were carried 
down to the baths 
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region where they 
did not forget each 
other, but where 
they made no ef- 
fort to remind 
each other of their 
whereabouts or 
their condition. 
In the four 
years which fol- 
lowed their old 
trouble returned, 
and feeling the 


— 


“TI often wish I had somebody to make 


necessity of again me do what I don’t want to do” 
allaying the pains 

of their suffering joints, they returned to Paso 
Robles. Neither knew of the other’s plans and 
they were greatly surprised when they met upon 
the veranda of the hotel one morning at breakfast 
time. Their hand-shaking was cordial enough 
but the pause which followed was rather embarrass- 
ing. They seemed afraid to tell each other of what 
was in their minds. There had been a time, then 
four years gone, when they had sat under the Paso 
Robles oaks and talked together. ‘Those were days 
of enforced idleness, and idleness loosens tongues, 
even when it is not backed up by the sympathetic 
relations of invalids. It was quite possible that dur- 
ing those confidences too much had been said, too 
intimate a glimpse given into lives that lay beyond 
the baths and the dining-room and the languid 
verandas. Recollections of their many talks came 
back to them, and they would have sat at different 
tables if the old waiter who had recognized them 
had not ‘pointed to one with two covers. 

“Shall I set a third place?” he asked, as they 
sat down. 

“No,” they replied quickly together. 

Then came a silence in which each felt that the 
other was trying to hide something. 

“Are you happier than you were four years ago?” 
asked Mr. Waterton, feeling that he must break the 
stillness. 

“No,” replied Mr. Seltzer, ‘‘are you ?” 

“No,” was Mr. Waterton’s reply. 

“To tell you the truth,” they were both about to 
say when their eyes met. It was one of those 
peculiar glances in which each read what the other 
had done. 

“Are you really serious when you say that you 
are still unhappy ?”’ asked Mr. Waterton. 

“Of course I am, are you?” 

**l-am.too,”” 

Then they smiled. 

“T hope that we will still have our afternoon 
excursions,” said Mr. Seltzer. 

“There is really no reason why we shouldn’t.”’ 
Then came a pause. 

“Ah, yes, Charley, I envy you still,” said Waterton. 
“And I still envy you,” replied his friend. “How 
Mrs. Waterton ?” 

“Very well. Tell me, has Mrs. Seltzer married 
again ?” 

ese. WALTER S. CRAMP. 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to : [s 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West | 
























































Mt. Hood, from Portland 


The Metropolitan Handicap 


Portland, Oregon, in the Race for Supremacy on the Pacific Coast—A Contestant 
Backed by Climate, Soil, Harbor, Waterway and Railroads 


By E.C. 


le the race for supremacy as the principal city 
of the Pacific coast, Portland is now making 
the stride that her unequaled location warrants. 
Portland has the potentialities for the making, 
possibly, of the greatest city on the coast, but until 
recently she has not forged ahead as fast as San 
Francisco and Seattle because they have natural 
harbors. Now, with deep water at the entrance to 
the Columbia, the assurance of forty feet in the near 
future, and already an adequate depth from the sea 
to the city, it is within the possibilities that Portland, 
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and possibly in ten—will be the 
There is not a city 
in the United States, nor in the world, so far as the 


in fifteen years 
metropolis of the Pacific coast. 


writer knows, that has an equal extent of rich tribu- 
tary territory which is absolutely dependent on it for 
shipping purposes and which cannot, under any 
circumstances, get to any other harbor without a 
difficult mountain haul. This is Portland’s un 
equaled natural advantage, and brings to it the 
interior trade of three big states on a water grade 
through the only opening in the Cascade range, 
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Portland, Oregon, in the Race of the Cities 
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An avenue 0 n skyscrapers of Oregon wheat 
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made by the second greatest river in the United 
States. A cursory study of a map of the three north- 
western states will show Portland’s strategic business 
location and this, taken in connection with the un- 
developed resources of all of Oregon and of large 
parts of Washington and Idaho that are exclusively 
in Portland’s business zone, will convince almost 
anyone that the claim for Portland as the coming 
metropolis of the coast is well founded. 

In Oregon alone there is waterpower of over three 
million horsepower, only one per cent of which is 
developed. Central Oregon, the greatest unde- 
veloped district in the United States, is being built 
into by branches of two transcontinental lines as 
fast as rivalry for the trade of an empire can urge 
them. This territory, practically unpeopled and 
undeveloped, will produce everything in abundance, 
but even without this, and by reason of additional 
transportation facilities, Portland within the last 
two years has risen from the fifth to the second 
wheat-exporting city in the United States, only 
New York being in the lead. 

Portland is now the livestock center of the whole 
Pacific coast, and the great Swift packing plant, 


with five square miles of ground, and its own 


deep-water harbor on the Columbia, is making it 
the packing center of the trans-Pacific West. The 
buildings for this plant are being constructed as 
fast as men and ample funds can do it. 

With the completion of the Celilo canal, now 
under way, the Columbia river will be navigable to 
Lewiston, Idaho, making two thousand one hundred 
and thirty-two miles of navigable waters of this 
great river and its tributaries converge at Portland, 
and draining over two hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles of fertile soil. Water transportation 
rates make railroad rates by parallel routes the lowest 
known rates. Such rates Portland will have be- 
tween this city and a vast inland trade-producing 
empire. 

The unrivaled waterpower, unlimited raw material, 
equable climate, fresh-water harbor, and, in fact, 
everything required to make a great city, is within 
easy reach of Portland, on a down-grade haul. It 
has the greatest dairy and fruit sections of the 
world; the dairy products alone last year amounted 
to seventeen million dollars, and Oregon apples 
commanded the highest prices in New York and 
Europe. One-fifth of the standing timber in the 
United States is within 
While the manufacture 


the borders of Oregon. 
of lumber in this state is 
almost in its infancy, even now there is no greater 
lumbering center in the world. 
A noted traveler remarked on seeing Portland, 
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that with the exception of Barcelona, Spain, Port- 
land has the most beautiful setting of any city in 
the world. On a clear day you can see four great 
snow-capped mountain peaks, among the grandest on 
the continent, from one of them Portland derives its 
supply of absolutely pure sparkling water. This 
largely accounts for its splendid health, which, with 
a single exception, is accorded the highest percentage 
by the United States Census Bureau. 

When Congress evolves some system for the sale 
or the operating of the great coal-fields of the Alaskan 
coast, Portland will have high-grade, cheap coal 
and will build up a reciprocal trade with that terri- 
tory, which at present is a neglected district, as easy 
of access from Portland as from any other coast city. 
Humboldt predicted that the greatest city of the 
world would be on the Pacific coast, and if it is to 
be on this side, do not forget that the city with the 
only fresh-water harbor, the only down-grade haul, 
the greatest territory exclusively tributary to it of 
any city in the world, waterpower almost beyond 
calculation, and timber resources beyond comparison, 
is in the race. 

While all the other cities of the coast are bound 
to grow very fast, not one of them has so complete 
all the factors, without lack of a single element, 
to become the New York of the Pacific. It may 
seem egotistical to make this statement, taking into 
consideration the wonderful cities of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle, but without detraction 
from any of these, and, in a way, without even com- 
peting with them for trade, Portland has her own 
territory that by reason of peculiar natural con- 
ditions cannot trade anywhere else, and that terri- 
tory is an exceedingly vast empire, and teeming with 
wealth. 

Delay in railroad construction and tardy govern- 
ment methods of jetty work have prevented Portland 
from maintaining its commercial leadership on this 
coast. But even with these drawbacks—which 
are now being overcome—Portland has a population 
of about three hundred thousand. Railroad con- 
struction is progressing rapidly. Portland is to be 
the terminus of three more trunk lines. 

The government is taking up the improvement 
of the great waterways. All the coast counties and 
the wonderful Willamette valley are being connected 
by electric lines. 

With the completion of the Panama canal, the 
settling of the Inland Empire, and forty feet of water 
at the mouth of the Columbia, the growth of the 
next ten years will be so great that it will surprise 
the most optimistic. Nothing but a national calam- 
ity can retard it. Nothing can stop it. 
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Ashland draws its water supply from the 


sparkling 








ource of Mt. Ashland’s perennial snow 


At the Foot of Mt. Ashland 


Ashland, Oregon: a Noted Resort, and the Home and Fruit Center of the 


Famous Rogue River Valley 


> 


‘ ® ) one in search of an ideal locality in which to 
pass a holiday or to spend the remainder of a 
Ashland, 
rarely equaled, and in the opinion of many, unsur- 
When 


enhanced by the natural advantages which pertain 


lifetime, Oregon, presents attractions 


passed. Climate is ever an asset of value. 
to business conditions, climate becomes of greater 
vorth. 
valley noted for the variety and excellence of its 


Diversity of soil has made the Rogue River 
fruits. That fruit-growing is a science is here given 
ample demonstration. Aided by proper altitude, 
the right aridity of air, days of bright sunshine, 
nights cool and crisp, and a temperature that is 
always mild, the soil brings forth a yield that gives 
to the Ashland section a just pre-eminence. 

The city of Ashland is the largest in Jackson 
ounty. It is three hundred and forty-one miles 
south of Portland and four hundred and thirty-one 
It is the junction of 
the Pacific and Oregon systems of the Southern 
Pacific Company, and in addition to being division 
headquarters, is an important railroad point. The 


miles north of San Francisco. 


By Joun Scott MILis 


city has an elevation of one thousand nine hundred 
and forty feet. The winters are mild, there being 
no extremes of cold, and the temperature of the 
summer months is delightful. The weather record 
for the last eighteen years shows a mean average of 
51.8 degrees. The mean temperature of Florence, 
The healthfulness of Ashland is 

figures of the bureau, 


Italy, is 58.8. 
The 
while significant, fail to show the geniality of the air 


proverbial. weather 
of this region, its rare exhilarating quality, its free- 
dom from violent, irritating or depressing winds, 
and from dust and insect pests, or to explain the 
softness of the light or the deep blue of the sky 
Another life-prolonging factor is the water, pure as 
the snow which forms its source on the perennially 
snow-capped mountain peaks and glacial defiles of 
Mt. Ashland. 

Because of its increasing importance as a health 
resort, the great development in the volume of busi 
ness and the rapid growth of its population, Ashland 
has recently entered upon an era of public improve 
ment, supplemented by extensive private investments 



































































The Invitation of Ashland, Oregon 
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In addition to Ashland’s 


of a semi-public character, which involves the 
expenditure of more than five hundred thousand 
dollars for new buildings. Among these are a public 
library and a public hospital. Many handsome 
homes, costing five thousand dollars and more, are 
under way. Street paving costing over seventy-five 
thousand dollars is being done. 

Comprehensive plans for the improvement of the 
city’s park system have been instituted. Beginning 
in the heart of the city, the system extends through 
Ashland canon amid woodland scenes of wondrous 
beauty from whichthe flavorof the wilderness has not 


entirely departed. Through a changing panorama, 





weirdly picturesque, the trail leads thirteen miles 
to the top of Mt. Ashland at an elevation of eight 
thousand feet 

Homeseekers are looking for locations in the 
Pacific Northwest, and Ashland is fully prepared to 
meet the requirements of the man who wants a 
location, be it a small farm, or a tract which will 
ive in diversified farming or fruit- 
growing. There is, perhaps, no particular spot in 
the world where a greater number of products can 


enable him to eng: 





be grown. Many varieties of apples may be pro- 
duced, but the Yellow Newtown Pippins and the 
Red Spitzenberg of the Rogue River valley are the 
most popular, the one because of its color, the other 
because of its keeping qualities and both of them 
for their fine flavor. These apples are shipped from 
the valley every fall, in carloads, to the marts of the 
East, the Middle West and to the cities of the Old 
World. In England the Rogue River valley apples 
are as well known and justly celebrated as in cities 
and communities close at hand. 


agricultural attractions t 


Peaches, pears, cherries and berries yield enor- 
mous crops. All cereals are grown and mature here. 
Melons are always a certain crop. English walnuts 
are produced in large quantities. Bee culture is 
profitable, and the locality is ideal for poultry. 
There is always demand for good horses, and stock- 
raising from many points of view should appeal to 
the Eastern farmer. Native grasses are abundant, 
and alfalfa yields heavily, three and four crops being 
cut each season, averaging four to seven tons an 


r 





acre. The indoor feeding season is short, owir 
to the mildness of the winters. The raising of 
Angora goats is another industry which appeals to 
many. The animals lend valuable assistance in 





the clearing of brush lands and there is a constant 
demand for mohair. 

Truck gardening is deserving of especial mention. 
An Ashland gardener tells of netting three hundred 
dollars an acre on a twelve-acre tract. "Tomatoes 
give a minimum return of ten dollars a_ ton; 
onions do exceptionally well, instances being quoted 
where three acres had netted five hundred dollars 
each. The soil-seems particularly adapted to the 
growing of asparagus, peas, beans, celery and squash 
of all kinds. 

Ashland and the Rogue River valley offer induce- 
ments to the settler which cannot fail to appeal to 
the person in search of a locality where a large return 
is certain for a minimum of labor. _ It is especially 
an attractive section to the person who desires to 
live where there are such superior climatic conditions 
coupled with the multiplicity of other good things 
of life. These abound in Rogue River valley, with 
Ashland, Oregon, as the chief point of distribution. 
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Government is Building Up a Thriving Community in Idaho, 
with Burley as Its Distributing Center 


By JouN Scott MILLs 


EW if any places in the Northwest evidence 

more radical changes than southeastern Idaho. 
If not unknown, it was regarded until recently, 
purely as a mining section. ‘Lhe veins of gold and 
silver, copper and lead in the mountains have 
attracted the prospector and the miner, and capital 
was promptly forthcoming to develop the lodes. 
The vast, sage-covered plains were not regarded as 
of value, and farming operations were confined to 
the lands bordering the streams. 

Great changes have been wrought in a very short 
time, and notable among these is in the country 
adjacent to the town of Burley, on a branch line of 
the Oregon Short Line Railway, twenty-two miles 
from Minidoka, the junction point. The United 
States 
Minidoka project, has brought the waters of the 
Snake river under subjection and henceforth they 
are to serve the purposes of man. This stream 
ranks seventh among the large rivers of the United 
States. This figure serves to convey an idea of its 
magnitude. But at certain seasons the waters are 
low, and with a view to conserving quantities suffi- 
cient for ample water supply for a large area, the 


government undertaking, known as _ the 


government decided to impound the storm-waters. 
For this purpose a rock-filled dam was built, eighty- 
five feet high, twenty-five feet wide at the top, two 
hundred and forty-five feet wide at the bottom and 
obstacle 


even hundred feet long, a magnificent 


Burley and the Minidoka Project 


How the Storage of the Storm Waters of the Snake River by the United States 


The government has also built a complete series 
of distributing canals which will carry water to each 
cultivated area. These are constructed substan- 
tially, concrete and steel being used for the head- 
gates and concrete and stone piers for all bridges. 
When the government begun developing the tract, 
all of the land belonged either to the Federal Govern 
ment or the state, and had been platted into what 
are called farm units, each unit containing eighty 
The title to government lan 


acres. is secured by 


homesteading in the usual way, without price, 
except that no commutation can be obtained, and 
the settler is required to reside on the land. The 
price of a water-right is about twenty-five dollars 
an acre, which must be paid the government for 
constructing the works. ‘The payments are divided 
into ten equal annual installments, without interest. 

3urley is, unquestionably, one of the most desir 
able locations of the entire Minidoka project. The 
town was laid out on the most approved plan. The 
streets and avenues are of good width. It has good 
business establishments, churches, schools, fraternal 
organizations, and may be said to be one of the pro- 
gressive young cities of the state. It is surrounded 
by thousands of acres of the most fertile and level 
lands in Idaho, and has all the advantages necessary 
to make it one of the largest towns in that section 
f the state. 
prosperous towns in the mountain districts to the 
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It is the distributing point for the 
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Snake River, Idaho 


A Distributing Center in Idaho 
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Burley, Idaho, the distributing center 
south and southeast. In these mountains are great 
quantities of marble, onyx, lime and cement stone. 
Rich 
district, and a good quality of lignite coal has also 


mineral deposits abound throughout the 
been discovered. 

The soil around Burley is of a delta formation, 
and is, therefore, espec ially adapted to the growth 


of all 


may be said that the long, warm days and cool 


kinds of cereals, vegetables and fruits. It 
this country ideal for the 

Wheat is of fine quality 
(ne 


nights of summer inake 

raising of all cereal crops. 
sixty-five-acre tract 
has a record of eighty-one bushels tothe ac re. Oats 


and vields abundantly. 


weigh as much as fifty-two pounds per bushel and 
frequently run one hundred and twenty bushels to 
the acre. 

All root well, 
These grow to great size, and are of excellent qual- 
ity. The potato- 


crops do particularly potatoes. 


for a thriving irrigation community 


that there will be little or no rain from May to 
October, but he has at hand the irrigating system 
to draw upon to maintain the supply of moisture. 
Two or three good irrigatings suffice for most crops, 
and the continuous sunshine may be depended upon 


1 
} 


to keep all crops growing. The process of growth 


in a plant is that of taking the moisture from the 
soil, carrying it up through the roots, stalks and 
leaves, andevaporating itthrough the leaves. Theex- 
treme drynessof the atmosphere causes a rapid evap- 
oration, and, therefore, a rapid movement of moisture 
This 


moisture is laden with the elements of plant growth, 


through the circulating system of the plant. 


As the farmer in the Burley country may control 
the supply of water, he may calculate with absolute 
certainty upon a large return on his investment 
andhis labor. The population of southeastern Idaho 
is increasing, not only on account of the great devel- 

opment by means 





raiser has a most 
profitable industry. 
He is not troubled 
by pests and he has 
a waiting market 
for his pre duct. All 
garden stuff appre- 
ciates good soil and 
sunshine and here 
it finds them. 
Farming by irri 
gation 
largest possible re 
turns for the labor 
expended, with 
none of the uncer- 
tainties which beset 
the farmer in sec- 
tions where itis not 
employed. Here 
the farmer knows 


means the 





of irrigation, but on 
' account of the de- 
velopment of its 
mineral and 
timber resources. 
The mining and 
lumber camps fur- 
nish excellent mar- 
kets for many of the 
products of irm- 
gated farms. The 
state contains mil- 
lions of acres which 
furnish fine grazing 
forcattleand sheep. 


vast 





3urley is certal! 
to grow rapidly, ! 
onall sides the e: 
while arid plains: 
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Above the fertile 


Inyo valleys are lifted the sources of a never-failing water supply 





Inyo Invites 


The Resources of a Varied Section of California, Inyo County, with Its Salt and 


Soda, Its Gold and Grain 


By G. YOELI 


NYO COUNTY, unique among the areas of the 

United States. Within its borders are the high 
est mountain peaks and lowest valleys, a geographi 
al condition which serves to diversify its resources 
and industries. It would be difficult to find a land 
vhich held more opportunities for the rich and poor 
alike, for its valleys are wide sweeps of fertile farm- 
land; its mountain ranges treasure within their 
depths vast stores of gold, silver, copper and lead; 
its deeper valleys, such as Death and Saline, are 
inexhaustible deposits of borax and salt, to say 
nothing of the soda that is manufactured from its 
mineral lakes, and the immense amount of water 
both for power and irrigating purposes supplied by 
the myriad streams and lakes kept ever fluent with 
melting snows. 

Inyo is situated in the southeastern part of Cali 
fornia, and is about a hundred and eighty miles 
long and from seventy-two to a hundred and forty 
five miles wide, being the second largest county in 
the state. It is bounded on the north by Mono 
county, on the west by Fresno and Tulare, on the 
outh by Kern and San Bernardino counties, and 
on the east by the state of Nevada. The Sierra 
Nevada run the entire length of its western border, 
Mt. Whitney their highest peak, and also the great 
est elevation in America, piercing the clouds at a 
height of fourteen thousand five hundred and seven 

+t. The White mountains with their three divisions, 
the White, the Inyo and the Coso mountains, ex 
tend through the central part of the county, while 
in the southern part, east of the White mountains, 


are the Argos and Panamint ranges, with the Funeral 
range extending along the extreme eastern border. 
A small range, the Alabama hills, claimed by geolo- 





PARKHURST 


gists to be among the oldest geological formation 


in the world, crouches at the foot of the Sierra 


Nevada, about the middle of the county. All of 
these stand guard over deep valleys; the principal 


and most widely known of them is Owens valley 
Owens valley is situated between the Sierra 
Nevada and the White mountains, and is a hundred 
and twenty miles long with a width of ten to fourteen 
miles. It is 4 paradox, a land of little rain, much 
water and even greater fertilitv, for, with the ex 
ception of two small areas in the extreme northwest, 
Pleasant and Round valleys, it is practically all that 


Inyo means to the agricultural and horticultural 





world. It is one vast sweep of tillable land, only one 


fourth ot which is as yet under cultivation, the 
remainder holding immense inducements to home 
seekers and farmers great and small. The farmer 
in Owens valley would never have the usual excuse 
for poor crops—lack of irrigation facilities—there 
is plenty of water for power, irrigation and home uses 
to be found anywhere in Owens valley. It is one 
of the largest watersheds in the state, as all of the 
mountain streams from the foot of the Mt. Diablo 
base line down are tributary to Owens river, which 
rises in the high Sierra in Mono county, runs the 
full length of the valley and empties into Owens lake. 

The cause of this small percentage of settlement 
has not been due to poverty of land nor to lack of 


ts worth, but entirely to the 


appreciation as to 
dearth of railroad transportation; this lack, happily, 
is now to be overcome, and this fertile area, teeming 
with productivity, will be thrown open to the world 
of commerce. 

The stronghold of the valley and the metropolis 
of Inyo is Bishop with a population of one thousand 
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people. It is five miles from the railroad station 
at Laws, and the center of great farming, watere 
power and mining activity. ‘There is a greater area 
of cultivated land in this vicinity than in any other 





part of the county; all of it is yielding large returns to 


small tracts of land 





the planters. There are mar 





here, from two to five h are sup- 











porting families and cumulating bank 
accounts for them. The farms near Bishop are 
irrigated from Bishop creek, the water rights in 
many cases going with the land. Where this is not 


it can be procured at very reasonable rates from 


Water Company 


association of farmers who issue a certain amount 


Sc 


the Bishop Cree} which is an 


of stock to all subscribers for water rights. 

Bishop has a fine water and light system, the power 
comin supplying not only the 
carrying it as far as Tonopah 
} 


g from Bishop creek 
town with power, | 
and Goldfield. 








It has three hote ls, all of wl 1 are 


urches, good schools, several fine 





pr ysperous, two cl 
office buildings, amd many pretty residences. It 
bids fair to be a very important town, and its popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing 

Big Pine is a pretty 
and fifty, and is the trading point for many thousand 
acres of good farming land, which are irrigated by 


town of about seven hundred 


the water from Big Pine creek. 
Independence, five miles from Citrus station, has 
a population of five hundred, and is the county-seat, 
where is located the courthouse, land office, and 
weather bureau. About a mile and a half away is 
Fort Independence, one of California’s histori: 
safety-guards against Indian uprisings. There is a 
great deal of arable land in the vicinity, irrigated by 
; but a small portion of it has 





Independence creek; 
been settled. Like all of the county’s towns, this 
has hotels, schools, churches, pretty homes, and 
splendid water system. 

Lone Pine, sixteen miles from Independence and 
a short drive from the railroad station has a great 
future as a summer resort, for it is situated at the 
base of Mt. Whitney, one of 
It is here that the American Alps may be 


America’s scenic 
wonders. 
seen in all of their magnificence and grandeur. 
There is a comfortable inn, where inthe balmy days 
of spring and summer, one may sit on cool, shady 
verandas and look up to lofty peaks and pine-clad 


forests sentineling radiant meadows, and where an 


ompany at Owens Lake, California 


hour’s ride will take one into the midst of plac 
lakes, and limpid streams, and farther up still 
through everlasting snows to glaciers and erosions 
Lone Pine also affords ample opportunity for 
industry. It is a great farming country, sheep and 
cattle-raising having been carried on most success 
fully by 
Keeler, at the end of the narrow-gauge line and 
near the end of Owens valley, is on the eastern shore 


its ranchers. 


of Owens lake. It is a mining town, and also the 


site of two large soda works. There is a larger 
quantity of soda-ash manufactured from the high 
mineralized waters of the lake than from any similar 
deposit in the world. Over one-half of the soda 
consumed in the United States is a product from 
here. 

Round valley in the extreme northwestern part is 
a very fertile expanse upon which there are about 
thirty thriving farms with room for that many mor« 
Pleasant valley, which is some smaller is also of a 
similar nature. Darwin, a town of several hundred, 
in the southwestern part near the Coso mountains, 
center of a large and well-known mining 
district. Coso Hot Springs, not many miles away 
and but eight miles from the Southern Pacific sta 
tion at Little Lake, is a resort where the waters are 
efficacious to the healthseeker—lime, sulphur and 


is the 


many other curative minerals being contained in 
their composition. 

The agricultural products of Inyo embrace : 
kinds of hay, grain, alfalfa, deciduous and small 
fruits. It would be impossible to surpass in quality 


1] 
I 


the alfalfa that is grown around Bishop, Big Pine, 
Independence and Lone Pine. It is of such a high 
grade that the cattle and horses which feed upon 
do not require oats or other stimulating grail 
Two or three cuttings are harvested yearly pro- 
ducing as high as eight tons to the acre. Wheat 
and oats throughout Owens valley yield from thirt 
to forty-five bushels an acre. Both Egyptian ai 
Indian corn produce one and a half tons, and re 
top and timothy about two tons to the acre. 

The farmers around Big Pine and Bishop are 
rapidly forging to the front in the poultry line. 
There are several very successful small chicken 
ranches near Bishop, and at Big Pine on the Fred 
Eaton ranch, there has lately been installed a chicken 
plant which promises to be the largest in the stat 
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The Keane Wonder Gold Mine in the Funeral Range 


Its total acreage is thirty-five hundred, some of 
which is given over to orchard land and hay and 
grain, but the majority of it is devoted to the culture 
of twenty thousand white leghorn chickens, which 
will increase to sixty thousand in a very short time. 
The eggs and chickens have sold at top-notch prices 


both in the Nevada and the Los Angeles markets. 


Turkeys are raised in large droves upon many of 
the ranches throughout the land, and bring from 
twenty-five to thirty cents a pound. 

It would not be unwarranted to prophesy that 
within the next few years, thousands of acres of now 
uncultivated land will spring into one large apple 
orchard from one end of Owens valley to another. 
While there has been very little systematic apple 
culture so far, many farmers have several acres 
planted in this fruit and have drawn large profits 
from them. The Inyo apple brings a cent more a 
pound than either the Colorado or the Oregon apple. 
The great altitude, as Owens valley is over four 
thousand feet above sea-level, and the crisp air 
combine to produce a fruit of exceptional quality 
Of late a real estate man of Los Angeles has bought 
up a tract near Bishop and is going to cut it up into 
parcels of ten and twenty acres and sell them for 
apple lands. 

Sees have also proven a very remunerative 
venture. The bees feed entirely upon alfalfa and 
sagebrush, producing a splendid quality of honey 
which sells for five dollars a stand and sometimes 
more. 

Peaches, cherries, pears and all kinds of berries 
produce abundantly and are of fine flavor. Flaming 
Tokays, Black Hamburgs, the Rose of Peru, and 
wine-grapes have been the favorite varieties of 
grapes which have brought good profits. On one 
of the ranches of twenty-two acres, only twelve of 
which were planted in fruit, the profit last year 
was two thousand dollars clear. Potatoes mature 
quickly in this soil and climate and are of a fine 
quality, returning two hundred dollars an acre as a 
steady average. Cauliflower, cabbage, tomatoes, 
beans, onions, and in fact all garden-truck, do well 
and find a ready sale in the home markets and at 
the Nevada mining camps. 

Horses and mules of high mettle and great vitality, 
and sheep and cattle of good breed are raised in the 
valley. Short-horned Durhams, Holsteins, Jerseys, 


and mixed breeds are sold, both for dairying and 
for slaughter purposes, demanding splendid prices 
from the buyers who ride through the country every 
spring. ‘The wool from the sheep brings a higher 
price than any except the Mendocino wool, often 
returning as high as twenty-three cents a pound on 
the spring shearing. Hogs, also, are a profitable 
investment for the county settler. 

Dairying is as yet in its infancy. There are five 
creameries in the county, which pay well for the 
very rich cream produced on the neighboring farms. 
For the cheese and butter produced there is a big 
demand at the Tonopah and Los Angeles markets. 

The mines of the county are among the most 
successful in the state, both past and present, and 
they have great promise for the future. The Bishop 
( reek gold mint has been very SUCC essful; the miners 
are now in the face of a drift of gold-bearing ore 
which is from eight to fifteen feet wide and assays 
at seventeen dollars a ton. The ore is a sulphate 
which yields readily to cyanide treatment. The 
Cerro Gordo mines in the southern portion of the 
western slope of the White mountains have turned 
out over seventeen million dollars in their time. 
They are still being developed, new ground having 
been opened up on the nine-hundred-foot level which 
is said to be clearing ninety dollars the ton. 

Near Darwin, in the Slate and Argos ranges, there 
are many splendid producers. The ‘Lucky Jim” 
is a slate and lime formation containing both silver 
and gold in large quantities. Ubuhebe, near Pana- 
mint valley, is a large copper deposit as yet unde- 
veloped, but is soon to be operated by a syndicate 
of Eastern capital. In the Funeral range near 
Furnace creek, the Keane Wonder is giving large 
monthly returns. These are but a few of the mines 
that are so numerous throughout the county. Lead, 
silver, copper and gold may be struck almost any 
place within these mountains, and this fact is being 
appreciated by Eastern and foreign capitalists, who 
have come to look around and invested to their 
ultimate satisfaction. A fine quality of marble in 
the White mountains has not been quarried of late, 
but is to be taken out with the advent of the railroad. 

Saline valley boasts of a salt farm where solid 
rock salt may be dug to a depth of over seven feet. 
It is so pure that it needs little refining, and repro 
duces itself every year. ‘The corporation that owns 








it is going to build a cable over the high mountains 
into the valley from the railroad station, so that 
present difficult problem of transportation will be 
overcome. 

Death valley is over four hundred feet below sea 


level, sunk 


between the high mountains of the 
Panamint and Funeral ranges. The temperature 


s as high as a hundred and forty 





here is some 


degrees. Many prospectors and wanderers have 


succumbed to the intense heat while crossing it in 
search of wealth in the hills beyond. The Lila ¢ 


nown, is on the 


Tidewater and 


borax works at 





one. There is a high school at Bishop, and one at 





Big Pine. There are many neat, well-built grammar 
and primary schools throughout the towns and in 
the country wherever the 


also several Inc 





ian schools st 





the United States Government 


te of the county is unequaled. In 





L 
summer the heat is tempered by the cool mountain 


breezes, and in winter, the sun shines just the same 
as in summer, for 


rains, the high mountains breaking 





before they reach the lower valleys 


Land may be bought at a very reasonable price 


Sagebrush land may be 


in any part of the count; 


procured as low as thirty-five dollars an acre, and 
land that has already been planted and cultivated 
from a hundred dollars an acre up, in easy paymen 
ea ‘ 

There are many thousands of acres 
taken up according to the forest reserve laws. 


Water is easily struck upon all of this land, for 


drinking and _ irrigatior The artesian strata is 
often struck as near to the surface as three hundred 
feet. But the streams ar ivers, of which there 


yisture for all of the 
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The Southern Pacific Railroad has a narro 
gauge branch that runs from Mina, Nevada, 
Keeler and return, connecting with the east ar 
In course of construction is 
which will run from Mojave 


westbound trains. 
broad-gauge line 
through Inyo county, touching near all of the prin 
ind connecting at Hazen, Nevada. Thi 
will be the shortest existing line east from Li 
Angeles 

\s for the scenery, the settlers of Inyo rightfully 
The Sierra 


Nevada run its entire western length, a magnificent 





pal towns, 





consider it one of their greatest assets. 


fantasy of beyond-the-earth beauty. One ma 


pinnacles of Mt. Whitne 


and gaze, over glaciers in action, down upon a chai 


stand upon the lofty 
of myriad lakes; where the pines overtopping 
quivering aspens shade dainty meadows. starre 
ith jewels from Nature’s diadem; and where 
chiseled cliffs, spotless from their bath of melted 
snow, frame a picture of unreal grandeur fresh from 
the hand of the Master Painter. 

In Big Pine 


rushes merrily through verdant uplands from its 


cafion, a torrent of crystal water 


headwaters among flower-wreathed lakes, wher 





th, rest and beauty may be indulged in to the 
heart’s content by the many campers who floc 

In fact, all through the 
mountains, from Bishop down past Lone Pine, the 


hither in the summer. 


mountains are one great panorama of wonder a 





magnificence. 
And in all of the streams and lakes abound many 
varieties of trout, kept replenished by the Fish Con 


mission. ‘There are Silver, Mountain and Loch 


Levin trout, and in the lakes back of Lone Pine are 


the rare Golden trout. Deer, grouse, quail, pheas 
ant, dove and, on rare occasions, bear, may be shot 


by the hunter in season. There are good wagor 


roads and well-kept trails all through the mountain 
fastnesses so, that now with the advent of the rai 
road, Inyo is bound to become one of the most 
widely-known and one of the greatest favored sec 
tions of California and the West. 





Inyo wool brings highest prices 



































Each acre of these irrigated potatoes and alfalfa, three miles from Gooding, returned the grower $273 


How Water Backs Up Financially 


Irrigation as An Asset 


What the Town of Gooding Has Accomplished in 


Sunny Southern Idaho 


By JouN Scotr MILis 


a. HAT is back of the town 2” 
This is a query that is frequently made con- 


cerning the new towns of the Northwest. The 
answer to the question in many Cases is: irrigation. 
Water alone was essential. The transformation is 
complete. 

Agriculture is the basis of all industries. While 
it is recorded in Holy Writ that in the sweat of his 
brow shall man earn his bread, it is not of record 
that the perspiring man who intelligently tills the 
soil goes home to an empty larder; those who 
follow other vocations are apt, owing to various 
circumstances, to hunger. 

Gooding, Idaho, is one of the towns with irrigation 
back of it. It is located on the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad, 
160 miles east of Boise. The first lot sale was 





miles northwest of Salt Lake, and 


started in November, 1907, and up to this date 


nearly $1,000,000 worth of town property has been 
sold. As an inducement to purchasers the townsite 
company is still selling lots at original prices. 
Business lots on the main street have brought from 
$1,000 to $2,500, and from $500 to $750 on other 
business streets. Residence lots sell for $125. 
These are 25x122 in size 

To-day, Gooding has a population of over 2,000. 
The character of buildings is a revelation to the 
one who expects, in a city of such rapid growth, 
few structures of a substantial character. Brick 
and stone compose much of the construction 
material and there is a general appearance of per- 
manency. The men who build have faith in the 
town and they emphasize their confidence in a way 
that cannot be misunderstood. 

Many miles of cement walks have been put down; 


a gravity water system and pumping station is in 
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home wa 


sagebrush wilderness. Now the house stands amid 


a profusion of profitable crops 


operation, supplying good water for domestic 
light and power are supplied 


from tl 


purposes; and electri 


for publi 
power plant. The rates are qui 
ight 


e great Shoshone 


and private use 


te low. Domestic 


is furnished at 15 cents a montha lamp. 


There is a telephone exchange, and three banks. 
capacity of 1 
1] 


A modern elevator with a : 
ill are 





bushels of grain, and a 250-barrel flor 


cold storage and 


in operation. The city has a 


meat-packing plant, soda and bottling works, a 
creamery, two brick yards, two cement block 


factories, a planing mill and sash and door factory. 





We selected stocks of 


merchandise, small manufactories and a newspaper 


stores with 


There are large 


with a $1 plant. 


has grown as 
modern 
] 


erected; 


Along educational lines Gooc 





other respects. A $3 


rapidly as in 
“central” school building has been other 
blocks have been set apart for school purposes and 
will be ornamented with a b 
next The Presbyterian, 

} h 


and Methodist congregations have houses of 


ililding in time for the 


school year. Episcopal 
wor- 
ship, the Catholics have ready for service a $5,00 

ominations 
build. The 


Pythias 


edifice and the Baptist and Christian det 


have purchased sites on which to 
and 


Masons, Odd Fellows, Knigh 
Woodmen have established lodges in the city, and 


rhts of 


a vigorous Commercial Club is doing excellent 


work in exploiting the interests of the section. 
productive area about the 
size and shape of the state of Kansas. To the north 


protec ted 


Southern Idaho has a 


is a vast watershed, by a government 


forest reservation, so that future generations may 


safely count upon an undiminished supply of water. 
The Snake river, with its tributaries, will also furnish 
large volumes for irrigation, so that the section of 
Idaho under discussion may be said to have water 
in quantity sufficient to irrigate the immense area 
of which Gooding is the commercial center. 
It is a 


farming in 


maxim that everything pays in irrigated 
Idaho. Alfalfa, of the 
forage crops, while in its infancy as an industry, 


southern king 
; in  « ] > x > ree , arl . 

is a sure crop and the hay finds ready market at good 
prices. 1 

of wheat, 


Eighty bushels of oats, seventy-five bushels 


and one hundred bushels of barley are 


common acre yields. One farmer says his water- 
an acre and he finds canta- 
Alberta and Craw- 


melons yield him $7o< 
loupes even more profitable. 
ford peaches compare favorably with fruit grown 
fact, 
all the cereal and vegetable products yield large 


anywhere. ,Corn, potatoes, sugar-beets, in 
returns. 
The orchardists are eager to back up a challenge 
to other fr They are proud 
of their 
cherries 


it-growing sections. 
peaches, apples, pears, prunes, plums, 
fruits. The 
horticulture as a commercial industry and fruits 


and small climate favors 
are regarded as one of the safe and highly profitable 
crops. The varieties of apples successfully grown 
3en Davis, Arkan- 

Winesap, 
Oldenburg, 


include Spitzenberg, Jonathan, 
Yellow Rome 
Northern 


and Rambo. 


sas Red, 
Beauty, 
Wea'thy 

The dairy 


Transparent, 
Spy, Duchess of 
industry, together with the livestocl 
is destined to rank with the highest paid 
An acre of land in the 


industry, 
vocations in southern Idaho. 
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Water has made 


Gooding district will afford three times as much 
cow pasturing as the same area in the states of 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa or Missouri, where lands 
of similar occupancy sell for $150 to $250 an acre. 
The Gooding dairyman has a greater demand for 
his products, he guts more cream from his cows, he 
has a climate that admits of working comfortably 
out of doors the year ’round, and, ranging his stock 
out of doors all the year, he gets higher prices for 
his dairy products. These facts are convincing. Let 
the dairyman figure out the result in dollars and 
cents and he will find that ruling prices for creamery 
products in the Pacific Northwest are much greater 
than those received by the dairyman of the Fast, 
the Middle West, or elsewhere. 

Poultry-raising is no less attractive to the farmer. 
There is constant demand for eggs at 25 to 40 cents 
a dozen, according to the Chickens sell 
at $5 to $7 a dozen. 
and are very profitable when raised on a commer 


season. 
Turkeys and geese do well, 
cial scale. The climate favors poultry, as the ther 


mometer seldom records zero weather. There are 
occasional snowfalls of one to four inches, but snow 
rarely stays on the ground long. There is no 
Idaho. It is a 


winter sunshine and dry altitude, factors that keep 


sleighing in southern region of 
poultry healthy and vigorous. 

\lfalfa honey, excellent in quality, is produced 
in great abundance throughout the season of suc 
cession of crops, and the product may be marketed 
locally or wholesale f. 0. b. at Gooding at the 
highest market price. 
unfailing as that of sugar. 


The market is as steady and 
There is always abun 


possible extensive farming operations near Gooding, Idaho 


dance of nectar-producing vegetation in an irrigated 
country and careful apiarists receive two hundred 
to three hundred pounds of the finest extracted 
honey from each colony of bees. Honey production 
is, therefore, profitable and may be made a specialty. 

\ fact which will appeal to the homeseeker in 
this section of Idaho, is the low 


connection with 


price at which first-class irrigated lands can be 


bought by the settler and the easy terms offered the 
The man 
can bring $3 to $5 an acre for a down payment can 


purchaser under the Carey Act. who 
procure a choice farm and have ten years in which 
to pay the 
interest at 6 per cent on deferred payments. The 


balance in annual instalments, with 
lands, when purchased, are practically ready for 
cultivation. 
the plow is the raking and burning of the sagebrush. 
After the first cash payment and the settler takes 
possession, he can begin farming and make the 
land pay the 
addition to yielding him a good living. 


The only expense of preparation for 


balance of the purchase price in 

A word of explanation of the law known as the 
Carey Act will prove of interest to the uninformed 
The law was passed to enable capital to be safely 
invested in reclamation projects, and also to insure 
the farmer against poor land titles and worthless 
Under the Carey Act, the irrigation 
works are put in only upon the approval of the 


water rights. 


state engineer, and the lands to be reclaimed are 
segregated under direction of the State Land Board. 
The dictates that shall be 
supplied, and also controls the prices at which the 


state sufficient water 


land and water may be sold by the reclamation 
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How Water Backs Up Financially 


Development 
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Symbols of 


Idaho makes the primary regulations 


as to settlement and cultivation. 


company 
This practically 
eliminates the land speculator and makes it impos 
sible for one man to acquire large holdings of idle 
land. In the Gooding irrigation belt, the price of 
Carey Act 
acre. 


perpetual water right, was 


lands, with 


$35 an Lands, of course, increase in price 


as improved. Deeded lands and partially improved 


»~ 
to OI an acre. 


farms command from $5 


In southern Idaho, at the beginning of 1goo, 


there were 8,876 miles of irrigation canals con 
structed at a cost of $19,907,721. Since that time 


od 


projects involving hundreds of thousands of acres 








contentment 


It is 
this 


end is not yet. 


irrigated 


have been launched, and the 


believed the ultimate acreage of 





favored part of the state will aggregate over 1,c 
Settlers recognize the great opportunity 


afforded and 


») acres. 


here are coming in in large numbers. 


There is room for additional thousands in the 


irrigated area of southern Idaho. 
It is the mission of multitudes of men, and millions 
of cap water to former desert wastes 





and transform t into productive farm and 


orchard, the soil richly rewards the 


and it comes to the man who 





ellort, 


applies himself to agricultural or horticultural work. 
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SUGAR WAFERS 


Serve NABISCO 
with berries. The delicate 
fruit flavor and the sweet, 
creamy centers of the wafers 
form a combination simply irresistible. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers please mention Sunset 
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The Best Typewriter That Money Can Buy 


Costs One Hundred Dollars and its name is 


Remington | 


The cost of a good operator during the average life of a 
Typewriter is Several Thousand Dollars. And remember that 
no operator can do the most work or the best work except on 
the best machine. Compare your outlay for the machine with 





your outlay for the operator and you will see why it is true 
economy to buy the Remington. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Ohe 
PLEASURES of HEALTH 


can only be realized when supported by physical strength. Physical strength can 
only be attained through proper nourishment and physical exercise. 


ANHEUSER BUSCH. 
Whitie 


is not only a liquid food of itself but, when taken with meals, produces the fermentation necessary 
for the digestion of other foods. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A PURE 
MALT PRODUCT and not an alcoholic beverage 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH - - - - St. Louis, Mo. 
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oo een ag ea 
—= — All Sea Foods 


No better or more delicate flavor can be 
added to all Fish Cooking than by using 


uy LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
ll Stews and Hashes, Steaks, Roasts, Chops, Game, Gravies, Chafing 
Dish Cooking, Salads, Welsh Rarebit and many other 


dishes are improv ed by its use. 
See that Lea & Perrins’ Signature is on ‘WwW rapper and Label 


Avoid Imitations. Joun Duncan’s sai Agents, New York. 
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é | GLYCERINE ~- - < 
A SOAP Pa ' 











g PERFECTION ae | 
7 puprtyssePERFUME \ WN: | 
Ee eos CN 

MULHENS & KROPF, pr 





298 Broaoway. NewYorn.NY 4 
} a 





SEN IN STAMPS 
\ FOR FULL SIZE SAMPLE CAKE 






BABIES REVEL IN IT! 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. Soothing, 
Comforting. Allays Irritation. Prevents chafing. For 
Mother’s use also. Substitutes = you. In- 


sist on Mennen’s. Sample box for 2c st aD. 
Try Mennen’s ( Borated) Skin Soap. blue wra 
per). Especially prepared forthe Nursery No 
les. Sold for 25c Everywhere or fs fag Y 


sam t * , ™ ~\ ;. a *¥ SF 
Gerhard Mennen Co., New ark, N. J. . 3 4 - “ ait. 
. a ~ i. ee i ‘i wes anal 
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The Master Stroke in 
Motor Car Designing 











The success of the Overland—the car which commands 
the largest sale in the world—is solely due to a masterpiece 
of mechanism. 


The Overland was designed after time had proved wheel base, sells for $1,000. It is the first real 


what devices were best--and what mode of con- automobile ever made at that price. 

struction—in every part of a car. A 4o-horsepower Overland, with 112-inch wheel 
But a new engine was made-—an engine more _ base, sells for $1,250. And the $1,500 Overland has 

simple, more trouble-proof, more automatic than many advantages over cars costing twice the price. 


any before devised. And that faithful engine has 


done more than all else to bring Overland cars The Popular Car 


to the top. 





lhe number of parts in the car were Immens ly The Overland—one of the newest creations—has 
reduced, One part now used in the Overland alone — come to outsell the oldest cars on the market. The 
takes the place of 47. demand is now growing faster than ever before. It 
Then the pedal control was devised. To go back- is five times as large as last Spring. 
ward or forward, fast or slow, one simply pushes You should know the car which has won such a 
pedals. The hands have nothing to do but steer. gyccess. Its simplicity, its economy, its freedom 
As a result, a child can master the car in ten from trouble will appeal to you as to others. 
minutes. And the car almost cares for itself. Send us this coupon and let us mail you the 


facts. ‘Then see the cars which are now on exhibi- 


25 h. p.—$1,000 tion in more than 800 towns. 
Saaeteniedel om i aeall AEE EES MS 





E 82 
The Overland is made by the latest automatic . 
machinery—just like the finest watches. Thus we The Willys-Overland Compan 
get exactness to the ten thousandth part of an Toledo, Ohio 
inch. And the cost is immensely reduced under Licensed Under Selden Patent 


old methods. Please send me the two books free. 


Our multiplied production—now 140 cars daily— 
has cut our making cost 20 per cent within the 
past year alone. Thus the Overland gives a great 
deal more than any other car for the money. 











The 25-horsepower Overland, with a 102-inch 


All prices include Magneto and full lamp equipment 


the 
many 
Overland 
Models 





Overland Model 38—Price, $1,000. 25h. p.—102-inch wheel A 40h. p. Overland with 112-inch wheel base. Price, with 
base. With single rumble seat, $1,050— double rumble single rumble seat, $1,250—double rumble seat, $1,275— 
seat, $1,075—complete Toy Tonneau, $1,100. with 5-passenger Touring or Close-Coupled body, $1,400. 
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mother work. 


$1.00 a yd. 


FREE 


It is Aseptic and Hygienic. 


RE Plain Bibs, 25c; 


let describing all the STORK Articles. 


Dept. J 


A Wonderful Help to Mothers 


STORK Pants make the baby more comfortable, and save the 
They button neatly over the regular diaper. 
easily adjusted. No pins required. Light as linen. 
cleansed. White, soft—thoroughly dainty. 
not irritate the tenderest skin—soc a pair. 


STORK SHEETING—WATERPROOF 


STORK Sheeting is the waterproof fabric that is perfectly 
white. 
or grow cold and clammy. 
and for the bed in sickness and maternity cases. 
physicians recommend it. 


Does 


Should always be used for baby’s crib 


36 in. wide, light and heavy weights, 
54 in. wide, heavy weight, $1.50 a yd. 
Also made from STORK Sheeting—STORK Catchall Bibs, 50c; 

sto STORK Diaper Bags, 50c, 

STORK Goods are sold by the best Dry Goods dealers everywhere. 
CAUTION—AII Waterproof sheeting is not STORK Sheeting. Look for 
the trade mark “STORK” when purchasing, and if you can not get 
“STORK” Goods at your dealers, send to us. 


Useful sample—a Baby Sponge Bag, made from STORK Sheeting—also Book- 
Be sure to write for them. 


THE STORK COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
(Also manufacturers of STORK Absorbent Diapers.) 


Made from 


Are 
May be easily 
Not rubber, and will 










not crack or sweat, 





Nurses and 













TO DEALERS—This electro, suitable for 
local newspaper ads, will be sent dealers 
carrying STORK Goods, on request. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 











Galena - Signal Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 





























Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers 


Tin Rollers 





g~ EAMES TRICYCLE Co. 


Manufacturers of INVALID ROLLING 


CHAIRS for all purposes. SELF-PRO- 
PELLING TRICYCLE CHAIRS for 
the disabled. INVALID CHAIRS, 


wholesale and retail and for rent. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


1710 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
1202 So. Main Street, Los Angeles, California | 


| experience. 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GA ALENA COACH 
ENGINE and CAR OILS sae SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organi- 
zation of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
Services of experts furnished free of charge 
to patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 


Chas. Miller, President 


















IMPERIAL PUMPS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. | seu 


Always carried in stock at our stores in 
San Francisco, Coalinga, Bakers- 
field, McKittrick, Maricopa, 
Midway, Orcutt and Los Angeles 


L. A. Chamber of C ce 
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Get Holeproof 


Six Pairs Guaranteed Six Months 


You have made up your mind to try ““Holeproof” some day 


—why not today? 


Think of the trouble you save when you have six pairs of 
hose always whole, ready to put on when you need a whole pair 
right away. Hose that wear out area bother. There is no need 
now for such inconvenience. Get “Holeproof’’ today. 


The Softest, Finest Hose on the Market 


We spend to make “Holeproof” four 
times what it costs to produce com- 
mon hose. 

Our yarn — silky — soft and pliable— 
costs us an average of 70c per Ib. It is 
made from Egyptian and Sea Island 
Cotton. We could buy other yarns at 
a saving of 30c per lb. 

But the hose would be bulky, heavy 
and hot, while “Holeproof” are trim 
looking, light weight and cool. 

There are 32 years of hose-making 
experience knit into each pair of Hole- 
proof Hose. 


All the Latest Colors 


“Holeproof” are made in all the most 


stylish colors and lightest weights for 
summer wear. 

The colors are also guaranteed. 

We spend $33,000 a year simply to 
see that each pair of hose we turn out 
is perfection. 

That guarantees /o you a good pair 
of hose every time you buy “Hole- 
proof.” 

There’s only one thing to look out 
for—see that you get the genuine. 

Look for the trade-mark below—on 
the toe of each pair. 

All imitations are sold as “Hole 
proof,” 

You don’t want an inferior make— 
you want Holeproof Hose. 





The genuine Holeproof Hose are sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request, or we'll 
ship direct where we have no dealer, charges pre- 


paid, on receipt of remittance. 

Six pairs of men’s hose sell for $1.50 
($2.00 for the extra light weights and 
$3.00 for the mercerized). 

Six pairs of women’s 
sell for $2.00 ($3.00 
for the mer- 
cerized). 






aid "25.4 R MEN WOM 


Sia peirs ot Holepraat Hose bought today will wear 
without holes till October, or vou get now hase FREE 

















_ SORA nS 
tioleproo’ the.téry Co 
Mitwaukee Wis 05> 


DATE OF SALE 


co 
HoStery Co. 








DATE OF SALE 


Tay Be- 


pa 371302 





COUPON D DATE OF SALE 


Papys Grae H 


posers ‘ 
COUPON E * DATE Or sate * 


p.371302 f A 
Holeproof A tHlosiery Co 





SOGPON F Ba bate orsair 
637130? Wary. Je 
Holeproof , ae Ho! tery Co 


Directions for Exchange of Hose 
MERS mee « “ 


























Six pairs of children’s sell for $2.00. 
Three pairs of men’s silk hose, guaranteed 3 months, $2.00. 


Write tor tree book, “How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 464 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


oleproof Hosiery 
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A Sick Sew- 
ing Machine 


3-in-One is the best oil 
on earth for sick sewing 
machines. It goes right 
into the contact point— 
removes dirt and grease 
from the bearings — re- 
lieves friction—stops the 
rattling and makes any 
machine work easier and 


better. 
Mrs Christine M. 
Nuno, Bayside, N.Y., says: 


“Whenever my sewing 
machine (33 years 
old) does not run 
smoothly,| treat it to 
a dose of 3-in-One.” 

3-in-One saves the 

operator’s strength and 
health besides many dol- 
lars for machine repairs. 

It contains no grease or 

acid to soil or injure and will not dry out, cake, 

gum or collect dust like inferior oils. 


FREE Write at once for liberal free sample 
and 3-in-One booklet. 3-IN-ONE OIL 
COMPANY, 33 Broadway, New York City. 











Shirt front, round or 
lens shaped heads, 
short shank. 


Shirt collar front, lens 
or round heads, long 
shank. 





dium shank. 


Sleeves with detached cuffs, lens 
shaped, long shank. 


Sleeves above attached cuffs, large 
head, short shank. Also ladies 
shirt waists, negligee shirts, etc. 

All dealers. Every button insured. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 





KREMENTZ 


COLLAR BUTTONS 
For every special need of 


the particular man. 





Back of neck, extended 
head to hold scarf, or 
lens shaped head, me- 


Booklet free. 


93 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 























































PANAXORA 
Price, $2.00 
Wil! free your body from disease 


_Panaxora is a Diaductive instrument for the cure of 
disease by Diaductive Force. 


Panaxora was invented by Dr. Hercules Sanche, the 
inventor of Oxydonor and other Diaductive instruments. 


Dr. Sanche discovered the natural law of Diaduction by 
the operation of which the body can be made to throw off 
disease and preserve a perfect equipoise of health. 


Panaxora, Oxydonor and other Diaductive instruments, 
were invented by Dr. Sanche to generate and apply this 
healing force of Diaduction to the human body. 


Panaxora positively docs cause the body to throw off 
disease. It re-establishes and preserves the health and is 
immediately valuable in acute and chronic diseases. 


Panaxora can be used by each member of the family in 
turn. At the cost of only $2.00 you can protect and pre- 
serve the health of the entire family. Sent by registered 
mail, Panaxora costs 25 cents more—$2.25. 


Send to-day for Panaxora. Or if you want more inform- 


ation write for descriptive literature, and the reports of 
those who have used this wonderful instrument for years. 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO., Inc. 
61 Fifth Street, Detroit, Mich. 














E. F. Wayland & Co. 





Brokers 


474 Monadnock Bldg.,San Francisco, Cal. 
Unlisted Securities 


Offered for Quick Sale 


$1000 Natomas, Cons. of Calif. 6 per cent 
E 


RAS ASS aan a 
1000 Ventura Oil Development Co...... 
1000 shares Spring Tire Co............ 
1000 shares Section Six Oil Company. 
1000 shares Four Metals Mining (Calif.) 
1000 Alaska Petroleum and Coal Co.... 
1000 shares Coalinga Crude Oil Co..... 
1000 shares Templor Ranch Oil Co..... 
1000 shares Jewell Oil Co.............. 
1000 shares Liberty Oil Company...... 
1000 shares Coalinga Aladdin Oil Co... 
1000 shares Hoag Automatic Press Co.. 
1000 shares Lady Washington Oil Co... 
500 Consolidated Oil Co., of Coalinga.. 
100 shares Mascot Copper Company... 


@ 


-@ 
a 


@ 


100 shares Collins Wireless Telephone 


OR Fes Sree rere 
100 shares Burlingame Tel. Typewriter 


@ 
@ 


20 Telepost Series “A” and 3 Convert- 


ibles, 
15 shares United Wireless Pref. 


DNL 9) Sneha ae. 0.0 6 eta Mele o'S 
10 shares American Marconi Wireless 
10 shares English Marconi Wireless. 


@ 
@ 


10 — Rio Michol Rubber planta- 
@ 


tion. 
10 shares Chiapas Rubber Plantation 


@ 


Correspondence Solicited 


4.50 


1.70 
1.00 


9.00 
22.00 
15.00 

7.00 


25.00 
20.00 
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Aiy4rs Candies of Rare Quality 


Sold by Sales Agents everywhere and at 
55 Retail Shops in Principal Cities 
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The tone, touch and magnificent wearing 
qualities of the Vose Piano are only explained by 
the exclusive patented features, the high-grade 
material and superb workmanship that enter 
into their construction. The Vose is an ideal piano 
forthe home. Over 65,000 sold. Delivered in the 
United States free of charge. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Liberal allowance for old pianos and 
time paz ments accepted. 

FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let us 
send you our beautifully illustrated catalog, that 
gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


148 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 




















How French Women 
Develop Their Forms 


First Opportunity Ever Given to the Ladies of America 


to Profit by the Mdme. 


Du Barrie Positive French 


Method of Form Development 


Many women believe that 
the form cannot be developed 
or brought back to its former 
vigorous condition. Thou- 
sands of women have vainly 
used massage, electricity, 
pump instruments, creams, 
ointments, general tonics, 
constitutional treatments, ex- 
ercises and other methods 
without results. 

Any Woman May Now 

Develop Her Form 

Mdme. Du Barrie will explain 
to any woman the plain truth 
in regard to form development, 
the reason for failure and the 
way to success. The 
Mdme. Du Barrie Posi- 
tive French Method is 
different from anything 
else ever brought before 
American women. By this 


method, any lady—young, middle 
aged or elderly—may develop her form from 2 to 8 inches 

















in 30 days, and see definite results in 3 to 5 days, no matter what 


the cause of the lack of development. It is based on scientific 
facts, absolutely safe and lasting. For complete illustrated in- 





formation, sent sealed, secure from observation, send your name 
and address, with a two-cent stamp. Communications strictly 


Mdme. Du Barrie, 


confidential. 


1634 Quinlan Building 


Chicago, Illinois 


























OULD you like to try “Frou Frou,” the famous 

wafer from Holland? Would you like to sample 
its goodness, and form your own opinion as to its 
superiority ? 

If so, just fill out the coupon with your grocer’s and 
your name and we will promptly supply you with a free 
sample package of this famous honey-comb wafer with 
the delicious cream filling that melts in your mouth, 
and you’ll find it the choicest package of good things 
that ever graced your table. 

We make this offer simply to prove to you that there is a 
place in your home for “‘Frou Freu,” whether it be break- 
fast, luncheon or dinner, and whether it be a simple or most 
elaborate meal. 

The samples will decide you. 

BISCUIT-FABRIEK ‘‘DE LINDEBOOM’’, American Office 
9 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
meer _ Cut Out and Mail to Us*~~~~~ 





Your Name 

Address 

Grocer .. Pelee 

Address 2 
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Grown Under California’s 
Ideal Climatic Conditions 


Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
HAVE CAPTURED FIRST PRIZES Cawston 66 S e ] ecte d ” Plume 


at all the World’s Expositions: 15 inches long, black, white or any solid 


Omaha, 1898, Paris, 1900, Buffalo, 1901, St. Louis, 1904, . 
Portland, 1905, Jamestown, 1907, Seattle, 1909 color, Price $5.00 


Buy direct from the farm at producers’ prices sé sa1”? ; 
We have no agents and do not sell to stores Cawston Sp ecial Willow 
17 inches long, black, Price $10.00 


YOUR OLD FEATHERS White or colors, $1 extra 


Send us — y= Soetieen ond, = —_ make them 
Duta’ Money Returned if Not Pleased 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P.O. BOX 52, SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Established 1886—24 Years ago 


$1500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an undivided 
interest in our 15,000 acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexico. $25 a month 
paid through the development period of our plantation should bring you an 
average revenue of $1500 a year net profit as long as you live and leave 
an annuity for your heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the 
days when you feel entitled to retire from constant work, this is a most excel- 
lent opportunity. It is more profitable than life insurance, and not so long to 
wait—safe as city real estate, yet not so costly; better than a savings bank for 
the profit is greater. 

All wealth comes from the earth, and our 15,000 acres, well watered, acces- 
sible to markets and superintended by an experienced and capable American 
Manager, should yield large and steady profits. Soe : 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive 
methods heretofore employed by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan 
known to modern forestry. ; 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year 
in any market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. For a 
quarter of a century the world’s supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the 
civilized market. The price has doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is 
of vast moment and can only be solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. 

We are engaged in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly 
one million rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each 
share represents an undivided interest in our land upon which we expect to soon have grow- 
a — ing at least 1,500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees beside other tropical products. 
Months’ Old Trees The great work we have accomplished absolutely assures the success of our enterprise. 

We have full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures and definite 
references of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain and profitable. 
_ It is worth your time to ask for our booklets. In justice to yourself you should provide against the ravages of 
time, the chances of poverty and the misfortunes of ill health, by making an investment and securing a com- 
petent income that will cover all necessary living requirements. 

Write for our booklet, “A Safe and Profitable Investment,” and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. 
Over 900 people, after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 

Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is 
SENT FREE, and every request will receive immediate attention. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


611 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO 
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write us for catalogue giving his name, 






San Francisco 





Don’t Be a Slave In Your Ki 


It is no longer necessary for a woman to split wood, “haul up” cc 

the fire, take up ashes or continue to be a “kitchen drudge.” Put 1 
kitchen a Florence-Automatic Wickless, Blue-flame Oil Stove and obser 
difference in the small amount of labor expended, the time saved 
and the improvement generally in the cooking. And you don’t 
“roast” yourself toiling over a hot kitchen fire. The intense heat of a 


Horemce: Aulomalie 
Oil Stove 


is concentrated directly under the cooking and does not 
heat upthekitchen, It is the ideal stove forsummer cooking. 

The Florence-Automatic burns kerosene, and the heat 
supply is regulated by a lever so that the heat is always 
under absolute control. There is no smoke, no smell, no 
wicks toclean. The pots and pans will not coat with soot. 

With a Florence-Automatic Oil Stove and a Florence 
Asbestos-lined Oven a woman can bake, boil, stew or broil 
quicker and cleaner than on an ordinary kitchen range, 

For sale everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply you, 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
(Factory, Gardner, Mass.) 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agents for the Pacific ‘Coast 
HOLBROOK, MERRILL & STETSON 









Los Angeles 



























LUNG TROUBLE 


. Uney BRONCHITIS 


CATARRH 
ASTHIIA 
To all sufferers from 
nose, throat or lung 


trouble, we _ will mail, 
free and _ post-paid, lib- 
eral supply of Condor 
Inhalation in order to 
prove that it is possible 
to be permanently cured 
at home, without change 
of climate, loss of time 
or stomach ‘dosing. 






Do not neglect pain in chest or between shoulder 
blades. raising matter, constant spitting, lingering 
colds, hoarseness, chronic cough, tickling in throat, 
loss of taste and smell, flushed cheeks, night sweats. 
chills, fever, hemorrhage, hay fever, stuffed nose, foul 
breath, head noises, deafness. sneezing. shortness of 
breath, sense of oppression, choking, gasping. wheezing, 
failing strength, weakness, loss of weight, etc. etc. 

Drawn through mouth or nose, this powerful, germ- 
destroying, healing, curative Inhalant reaches every 
part of the nasal passages, bronchial tubes and lungs 
—exactly where affected. Disease quickly disappears 
no matter in what stage, and health is restored. 


Write Today for Complete Trial, 
Illustrated Book and How To 
Get Well Without Taking Medi- 
cine, all sent absolutely free. 


Condor Medicine Co., Dept.206, Los Angeles, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA, 


Listed Exchange 


OIL STOCKS 


We make a specialty of dealing in California oil stocks (listed Ex- 
change only), representing every oil field. Good listed exchange 
stocks can be 7 day the investor wishes to realize. Good Cali- 
fornia oil stocks are listed on the San Francisco or Los Angeles Oil 
Exchanges as soon as they are on a producing, dividend-earning basis. 


These seasoned securities can be bought today at prices earning divi- 
dends of one per cent or more a month (payable monthly) from the 
day of purchase. Many assure much greater returns as development 
progresses. Many of these stocks are advancing in price, point by 
point as the oil industry grows daily. 


We will furnish to those interested, without charge, a list of all the 
California oil stocks which are listed and paying dividends, together 
with photographs and maps of the various fields. We will furnish 
without charge, a report on any California oil company. A postal 
card request will bring much valuable information and a copy of our 
publication, “The Oil Book,” without charge. 


LincolnMortgagesLoanCo. 
133 Whittell Building, San Francisco 


622 Citizens National Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
537 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 
New York Office: Lincoln Stock & Bond Co., 
946 Marbridge Building, Herald Square. 
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Every day- 


a day of rest 


Nearly every family spends four or five 
months of their lives either on the porch or on 
the lawn. Some homes have a father or a 
mother well advanced in years, who are com- 
pelled to spend day after day in their chair, 
others may be confined through sickness or 
accident—give them more comfort. Get 
them an “Old Hickory” chair and let them 
enjoy that elastic springy feeling—like the 
gentle sway of the young tree itself. 

No home is too rich gr too poor to have an 


Old Hickory 


chair, settee, swing or table. If your ‘“‘bones 
ache,” or you have that “tired feeling,” then 
learn what comfort really is by sitting in an 
“Old Hickory” chair. Then you will know 
what an EASY CHAIR is. You’ll know 
what it is to enjoy that gentle springy feeling 
no other chair can give. You'll like it for its 
artistic and rustic simplicity—its comfortable 
breath of the woods. 

It’s no wonder that Andrew Jackson liked 
his chair so well that they nicknamed him 
“Old Hickory,” nor is it any wonder that we 
should adopt “Old Hickory” as our trade- 
mark, which we burn into every piece of 
furniture we make. Everywhere you go, in 
the country or town, you will find “Old Hick- 
ory” furniture adding its charm and beauty 
to porch, lawn or library by its simple touch 
of nature. We have a beautiful new 48-page 
catalogue which we will be glad to send you 
free, upon application. Write for it today. 


Heywood Brothers and 
Wakefield Company 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
San Francisco, Cal. 


TRADE 
HCXRy 
epun 
MARK 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co. 


Department 16 





Portland, Ore. 


Martinsville, Indiana 
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Brown Your Hair 


Send for a Trial Package 


“You'd never think 
| stained my hair, 
after | use Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnut Tint 
Hair Stain. The Stain 
doesn’t hurt the hair 
as dyes do, but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 

It only takes 
you a few min- 
utes once a 
month to apply 
Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut Tint 
Hair Stain with 
your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub 
off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead 
or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. 
One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair 
Stain should last you a year. Sells for $1.00 
per bottle at first-class druggists. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Send your name and address 
on a slip of paper, with this advertisement, and 
enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will 
mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in 
plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on 
hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 1191 
Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Deafness Cured 


By New Discovery 


















“| have de- 
monstrated 
that deafness 
can be cured.” 
Dr. Guy Clif- 
ford Powell. 





The secret of how to use the mysterious and 
invisible nature forces for the cure of Deafness 
and Head Noises has at last been discovered by 
the famous Physician-Scientist, Dr. Guy Clifford 
Powell. Deafness and Head Noises disappear 
as if by magic under the use of this new and 
wonderful discovery. He will send all who suf- 
fer from Deafness and Head Noises full informa- 
tion how they can be cured, absolutely free, no 
matter how long they have been deaf, or what 
caused their deafness. This marvelous Treat- 
ment is so simple, natural and certain that you 
will wonder why it was not discovered before. 
Investigators are astonished and cured patients 
themselves marvel at the quick results. Any 
deaf person can heve full information how to be 
cured quickly and cured to stay cured at home 
without investing a cent. Write to-day to Dr. 
Guy Clifford Powell, 6355 Bank Building, Peoria, 
Tll., and get full information of this new and 
wonderful discovery, absolutely free. 
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UNDERWEAR 


RIAA APAISTATAIAIAINIA INDI 









The porousness of Kee p- 
kool makes it cool and 
sanitary Underwear. The fine 
combed yarns of which it is knit- 
ted make it soft and silky. 
The patent elastic rib, 
which it possesses exclusively, 
M7 makes it comfortable. 


f Hy y/ -KEEPKOOL is the only Elastic }:: 
Ly Ribbed, Porous Underwear 7 | 


Elasticity means freedom of movement, shape 
permanency, greater durability. For s¢z/Z greater 
durability, Aeepkool is locked-stitched to prevent 
ripping or ravelling. These are the features that make 
Keepkool the unequalled Underwear value. 
Ask your Dealer. Insist upon getting Aeepkool. 

































Ny) Men’s Sus. 50c Boys’ Sm. 25¢e 
ey ,/ Men’s Union Suits, $1.00 Boy’s Union Suits, 50c 


Made in knee and ankle length drawers, short or long sleeves and 
athletic shirts. Write for catalogue of styles and sample of fabric. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO., Dept. S, Albany, N. Y. 

















ay, ¢ PID LES f as Fey f oF fet Fc} 
a: ak fax Fay fa} Fe) fe) Fe rene apf 
F. C. Drew, President E. B. Salsig, Sect’y and Mer. 
L.E.White Lumber Co. 
Dealers in a en S 
Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan-Bark 
Cut Tan-Bark for Export 
Balboa Building, San Francisco, Californi T d M k 
wees 3 re rade-lviarks 














: Copyrights 
75, 000, (000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 


HE value of a patent depends on 
the expert presentation of the 


“0. K. 99 PAPER claims that cover it. The value of 
FASTENERS your idea may be enormously in- 

\ Pm pony you fia creased by skillful handling of your 
=§ SUPERIORITY application. My long experience in 
There is genuine pleacure in the Patent Office, and in handling ex- 


eA : Sa ere clusively all classes of applications, 
ae? Oe wih ihe the thmb and ae, gives my clients every possible advan- 
: a Fem repens a Poe tage without extra cost. Valuable 
oe et, always wo x ‘ ade- Marks 
of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each, —— Bon a Rhye ae 
HANDSOME COMPACT | STRONG No Shpping, NEVER! 8 safe pyrig 
Neleourivad ‘ Hon ausrufoienee quest. Write for Booklet B. 
*... for pome Send 0 r mp box of 50, seal, LANGDON MOORE 
ustrat et free iberai discount to the trade. 
W L d Trust Bld; bs hi D.C. 
The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. Soi Merton 





x-Asst. Examiner [). 
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THE 1910 STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOK 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID 








FIFTY 
CALIFORNIA 
BUNGALOWS 
COTTAGES 
MISSION 
HOMES 
AND 
RESIDENCES 


Our new Sixth Fdition of moderate priced homes is just out. This book contains THE BEST of our FIVE FORMER EDITIONS with the addition of the 
CHOICEST NEW HOMES recently built. Thousands of people have been delighted with our former publications, and we know you will be more thar 
pleased with this new book containing the VERY LATEST IDEAS IN MODERN HOME BUILDING. The houses are actual photos with floor plans 
descriptions and estimates of cost. One, one and one-half, and two-story houses of four to ten rooms. EVERY BUILDER should havea cupy of thi 
MOST PRACTICAL book of plans. It will be worth DOLLARS when you build. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 218 Henne Bldg., 122 W. Third Street, Los Angeles, California 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE | 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot~ Ease, the antiseptic powder 
for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly ‘takes = 
sting out of corns and bunions, [t’s the 
greatest comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot—Ease makes tight- fitting 
ad new shoes feel easy. It is a certain cure for 
Pye ee 5 ani, sweating, callous and tired, 
THY 1 feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
T TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
, be LM a any substitute. Sent by 
~\ mail for 25c. in stamps. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornel! and lead- 
ing colleges. 

— and 
and Civil Service Depa: 

Preparation for Colleges Teachers’ and Civil 
Service ison ame 

ge catalog free. Write te-di 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE ‘SCHOOL 
Dept. i1, Springfield, Mass. 


‘ 


The San F rancisro Rational Bank 


Northwest Cor. California and Leidesdorff Sts. 














Prof. Genung 
English 














sent by mail Capital Stock $x 000,000 
MOTHER GRAY’S SW EET POW. iat oa > ’ ? 
> the best medicine for Feverish, sickly Surplus and U ndivided Profits : 375,000 


Extends to its customers every accommodation 
consistent with conservative banking 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


DE 
“Ina pinch, Oniidren. Sold b P= sists everywhere. 
use Allen Trial Package EE. ress, 

Foot-Ease.” ALLEN 8. OLMSTED. ie Roy. N.Y. 


we 


























San Francisco 
to Seattle 2727400 


| JHE “SHASTA LIMITED” between Seattle and San 
T Francisco is one of the up-to-date trains of the country, 


affording the traveler every convenience and comfort. It 
passes through three of the famous valleys of Oregon, and 

: xx California, and on account of the varied scenic attractions 
it is one of the most delightful trips in the country. The Oregon and 
Washington Railroad also runs two other trains between Portland, Ta- 
coma and Seattle—the ““Owl”(11.45 p. m.)and the day train, the latter 


leaving Portland at 8 a.m. See that your ticket between Seattle and 
Portland or vice versa, reads over the Oregonand Washington Railroad. 


W. D. SKINNER, Gen’! Freight and Passenger Agt., Seattle, Wash. 
x— = = x 
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pA Let’s Begin With 
the Kitchen 


This is the time of year when we like to make 
things fresh and bright. And the kitchen is a 
little dingy after Winter’s use. 





Coat the wainscoting, outside of cupboards 
and doors with Acme Quality Varnolac. It 
gives a beautiful stain, reproducing any wood, anda 
tough, durable varnish surface all in one operation. 


Enamel your walls, sink, refrigerator, inside of 
cupboards, table and chairs with Acme Quality 
Enamels (Neal’s). They are impervious to hot 
oa or cold water or steam. Paint the floor with the 

, quick-drying Acme Quality 
_ Floor Paint (Granite). 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


/ include kinds made especially for each 
surface. Special enamels for window 
screens and porch furniture, different white 
enamels for bathroom and bedrooms, paints, 
varnishes, stains and finishes for furniture, 
woodwork, floors, metal surfaces, etc. 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished, or fin- 
ished in any way, there’s an ACME QUALITY Kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 


tells which to use in each case and just how it should be applied. 
This book, handsomely illustrated in colors, is valuable to any house- 
holder. Write us for a complimentary copy. 
Your. dealer probably has Acme Quality Paints, Enamels, and Finishes 
or will get them for you. Ask him. If he cannot supply you, write to 


Acme White Lead anv Color Works, Dept. G, Detroit, Mich. 
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Of Skin, Hands and Hair 
Preserved by 


CUTICURA 


For preserving and purifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands; 
for allaying minor irritations of 
the skin and scalp and impart- 
ing a velvety softness; for sana- 
tive, antiseptic cleansing and, 
in short, for every use in pro- 
moting skin health and bodily 
purity, Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 


cura Ointment are unsurpassed. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
@@~32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide to 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 


| 











“California Oil Fields’ 
~| Our Monthly Paper 


Gives all the facts about the Oil Industry 
in California. It gives the news and de- 
velopment of the various fields. It will 
give the names and amounts paid in divi- 
dends by the various companies. It will 
show you that a million a month is being 
distributed in dividends on California 
Oil Stocks. 
California Oil presents the greatest invest- 
ment opportunity of the age. We are 
right here in the center of the greatest Oil- 
producing State in the Union, and know 
all the facts about all different fields. If 
= are interested in any Oil stocks or 
nds in this State, don’t hesitate to write 
and ask us about them. 


Profits are large on California Oil Stocks; 


- 





Spe | 











cent on the original investment. 


vestments. Send to us for sample copy and we will give you 
a six months subscription Absolutely Free. 
The U.S. Geological Survey Bulletin No. 394 estimates that 


Oil Fields of California. 


price of Oil. 


Dept. “C” 


SAGAR LOOMIS CO., Inc., 711-713 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


All Oil experts predict an increase in the | 
Now is the time for safe and | 
profitable investment in this great industry. | 


Write us for any and all information regarding Oil investments | 


| 











Levy, Schweitzer 
& Company 


I. Levy 


Wholesale Butchers 
and Meat Jobbers 


No Retailing Done 


Mrs. D. Schweitzer 


Hotel, Restaurant and 
Shipping Supplies a Specialty 


1412 Bush Street, San Francisco, California 
Telephone Franklin 512 





| 
| 











RUNNING WATER—When and Where You Want It 


Pumped from stream, pond or spring. No.attention, no 
expense for power, no trouble, no repairs. One foot of 
fall raises water thirty feet. Reliable, economical. Entire 
satisfaction assured with every 


Foster High Duty Ram 


Pumps day and night automatically. In- 
stalled at low cost. No attention or ex- 
pense to maintain. Write us for FREE 
BOOK of helpful suggestions. 


Power Specialty Co., 2130 Trinity Bidg., New York 








Ls 





many companies paying from 10 to 100 per | 


Read the “California Oil Fields’ and get posted on oil in- | 


five billion barrels of oil will be produced from the present known | 
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Finishing one of the Surfaces of a 
Nineteen-Foot Reinforced Filling 


ering a vast multitude of deadly diseases. 
your trees are heavy with foliage and apparently 
healthy, disease may be doing its fatal work in 
many unnoticed or perhaps entirely hidden places. 

We remove all diseased parts and eliminate the 
cause for same; 
nent. 


improved method, and the bark treated so that new 
growth entirely covers the wound. 

We are the only firm on the Pacific Coast doing 
Scientific Tree Surgery work, and are prepared to 
handle contracts, large or small, 

All inspecting and overseeing of work is person- 
ally done. 

For further particulars address 


Bishop & Ely, Scientific Tree Surgery 


Your Trees Should be 
Inspected and Scientifically 


Cared for by Experienced and 
Specially Trained Men 


Do not trust the care of your valuable trees to 
unskilled “‘tree trimmers,” 
more difficulties are traced, than to all other causes 
combined. 

Diseases of trees and the elimination of the same 
has been our study for years. 


to whose work, perhaps 


Decay” and “Rot” are only common terms cov- 


While 


hence work, once done, is perma- 
Cavities, after being thoroughly cleaned out, 
washed with an antiseptic solution, reinforced 
h steel rods when necessary, filled with cement, 
surface made absolutely water-proof by an 


in any locality. 


630 Security Building Los Angeles 














If You Like 
to Hunt, 
Fish or Camp 


You Will Enjoy the 
National Sportsman 


Every month the National Sports- 
man contains 160 pages or more, 
crammed from cover to cover 
with photos from life, stories of 
hunting, fishing, camping and 
tramping which will thrill and 
interest you. This monthly visitor 
will lure you pleasantly away from 
the monotonous grind of your 
every-day work to the healthful 
atmosphere of the woods and 
fields. Single copies, 15c, yearly 
subscription, $1.00. 


Special Trial Offer 


Send us 25 cents, stamps 
or coin, and we will send 
you the National Sports- 
man for three months, 
also one of our heavy 
burnished Ormolu Gold 
Watch Fobs (regular 
price 50c), as here shown, 
with russet leather strap, 
and gold-plated _ buckle. 
Can you beat this? 
















Watch Fob, ae og price 4 = yin ( All yours 
3 copies National Sportsman at 15c - 45c Ee or 


Send To-day Total, 956 25¢ 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 67 Federal St., Boston 





Are Your Eyes Affected 
Acme» in Any Way! 


> wl \ IF SO, LET US SEND YOU 
*/ THE IDEAL 
SIGHT RESTORER 


For 10 days at our expense. 






THE NORMAL EYE 


T helps Nature in a purely natural way 

to strengthen the eyes and restore the 
natural vision. Its action is in the nature 
of a gentle massage, which stimulates the 
eyes by restoring the normal circulation 
of blood—that is all that weak eyes re- 
quire. But it does more—it molds the 
eye painlessly but surely to its perfect 
shape. This is necessary to correct near- 
sight, far-sight, astigmatism, and kindred 
defects. It is absolutely safe—it does not 
come in direct contact with the eyes; and 
five minutes’ manipulation, in your own 
home, twice a day, is all that is necessary 
to counteract eye strain and headache, 
and relegate eyeglasses to the rubbish 
box. Throw away your eyeglasses. See 
nature, and read with your naked eyes. 
Write for instructive booklet No. 156F 
and 10 days’ test to 


THE IDEAL CO., 134 West 65th St., N. Y. 
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DOESN’T COST MUCH 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when compared 
to the old separate-policy plan that you can not afford to be without it 



































Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern policy 
is in advance of the times. 
No other company issues 
one as good or as broad 
in its benefits. We can 
afford to sell this policy 
cheaper because it lessens 
our operating expenses 
without increasing the risk. 


It is THE policy for busi- 


ness men, salaried men 
eand capitalists. 


INVESTIGATE 


Strong 
Company. 


Last year we wrote twice 
as much insurance in our 
home territory as any other 
company. Our new policy 
wa$ one reason—there are 
others. 

Every man owes it to him- 
self and his family to take 
time to find out which 
policy isthe BEST. Drop 
a postal card to-day stating 
yourage, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents, SHREVE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
J. N. RUSSELL, Tr. , Manager Home Office General Agency, Los Angeles, California 
MEMBER L. A. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 




















DETROIT Pr \ Engine only, with- 


out Electrical or 


= & ENGINE } Boat Equipment 


Other eizes at proportionate prices in stock ready Crunkshaft drop forged steel. Bearing surfaces 
toship. Single yl pee 2to8h.p.; ground, Adjustable steel_connecting rod, Water- 
double — ers, 8 to 20 h. po cylin- , proof ignition system. For your launch, sailboat, 
— 60 > 2 Engines start Fithout crank- rowboat, sternwheel boat or railroad track car. 
nosprockets, only three mov- 20,000 satisfied users. Free catalog and testimoni- 
raul & snes counterbalanced. pe als. Demonstrating mts wanted in every 
vibration. $ sal fuel Exdecton burns gasolin 
rosene, fmm oil alcohol, — distillate: 
ronze bearings (no cheap 


Finstig ET! wo 
bbitt — 1240 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S, A. 


Te PRESIDENT «uarant®tp 
WORK SHIRTS 


Have satisfied nearly one million wearers of their unmistakable worth. The fifty cent grade is 
a well made rip-proof roomy shirt, made in a choice selection of patterns in drills, chambrays, 
khaki and satine. The One Dollar grades are made for the particular man, and have a well 
dressed look for all occasions, beside being adapted for hard wear. Both les carry our 
guarantee bond. Ask your dealer or send stamp for folder, showing styles of grade you are 
interested in. 

10 WYOMING 8ST. PRESIDENT SHIRT COMPANY BALTIMORE, MD. 


HENRY LUND & COMPANY | Q’BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 
European Steel Rails and Fittings of every Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


description. Contractors of Railway Material POULTRY AND GAME 


Marine Bldg..cor. Front & avuia Sts., Sen Francisco, Cel, California Market, Pine and Montgomery Sts., San Francisco 


a « Car heating by controllable direct steam 
STEAM HEAT and water circulating systems, steam 
II i S( 1g tight couplers, re train pipe valves. Thermo Jet System, where 


pressure not desire 


For lighting passenger cars with Safety Car-Heating & Lighting Co. 


Perfected Single Mantle Lamps 
Asde Driven D Eoui 2134 WOOLSEY STREET, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
HE EAEISS EPROM Eigunpenent 2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
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When the Boss 


“Wants to Know” 


WH the boss consults you on some important matter you don’t have to ‘“‘guess,”’ ‘‘suppose,”” 
“think,” or “believe,’’ but you can tell him instantly what he wants to know if you have the 


training such as the International Correspondence Schools can impart to you in your spare time. 
And, after all, it is the ability to furnish the right information at 
the right time that raises your salary and wins you promotion. 


IF your present position is one that does not call for expert knowledge or does not hold out any chance 
of advancement, the I. C. S. will train you for one that does—and in the line of work you like best. 


You will not have to quit work or buy any books. 


ten thousand miles away, and will train you right 
in your own home for a better position, more 
money—SUCCESS. Mark the attached coupon 
and learn how the I. C. S. can do it. 


6 bie} an I. C. S. training is real, helpful, 


SALARY-RAISING, is proven beyond doubt. 


by the monthly average of 300 letters VOLUN- 
TARILY written by students reporting MORE 
MONEY as the direct result of I. C. S. help. The 
number heard from during March was 302. 


Can You Read and Write ? 


IF you can but read and write the I. C. S. hasa 

way to help you. Mark the coupon and learn 
how. Marking the coupon entails no expense or 
obligation. Its purpose is that you may be put 
in possession of information and advice that 
will clear the way to an I. C. S. training, no 

matter how limited your spare time or 
» means may be. 


The I. C. S. will go to you whether you live ten or 


International Correspondance Schools, 
Box851, SORANTON, PA. | 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for the position before which I have | 
marked X. 


Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 
Stenographer Telephone E 
Advertising Man Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mechan. -Engineer 
Window Trimmer Steam Fitter 
Commercial Law Stationary Engineer§ 
Illustrator Civil Engineer 
or & Craftsman Bullding Contractor| 
Civil Service Architee’l Draftsman 
Architect 
enetavel Engineer 


an kin 
Mining cnatnoer 
a hile Gniesktor 
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SN ew ase shat Wears” 





Spoons, forks and fancy serving pieces proven 
to give /ongest service bear the trade mark 


I847 ROGERS BROS. ,2.5 


’ TRIPLE 





emscnia ee 


PATTERN 





—the stamp that guarantees the heaviest triple plate. MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.,, 
(international Silver Co., Successor.) 
Send for Catalog “ T-44 ”” showing designs. MERIDEN, CONN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

























Southern Pacific 


The only road in the whole United States 
having four highways through California, 
and affording its patrons maximum lati- 
tude in the selection of routes of travel in 
the Great State, as well as the greatest 
variety of scenery and opportunities for 
pleasure and sightseeing trips, coupled with 
comfortable, high-class equipment, first-class 
service, attentive employees, miles of track 
protected by Safety Block Signal System. 












If you are contemplating a visit to California, 
consult our nearest agent as to lines of travel, 
what you should do and how to do it when here. 


Ticket Offices: FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE CHARTREUSE 


has always been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, have been 
located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels and 
insignia originated by the Monks have been adjudged by the 
Federal Courts of this country to be still the exclusive property of 
the Monks, their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 


LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, 
a Hotels, .Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 





SOX LIX LX LILACS ICL LIN 


ANSARI ARIS 


LARA RARE 


4 





Doo ono o pono oop 





“It is just grand”’ 


That’s what every woman says about the latest 
“Likly” 
Wardrobe Trunk 


The simplicity of the new “Likly’’ packing 
arrangement—only a single strap—is a priceless 
advantage, and is quick and easy to operate. 

This trunk will readily carry sixteen or eighteen 
suits or gowns and the accessories to go with 

every garment is instantiy accessible 
when the trunk is opened. 

In addition to the wardrobe section, there is a 
-_ and complete chiffonnier section, including 
a drawer especially designed to accommodate a 
large hat, but which may be utilized for other 
purposes. 


The “Likly” Midget Wardrobe Trunk for Men 


is also one of the simplest, most convenient and most compact wardrobe trunks ever 
made, and is an excellent short-trip trunk for joa J men. 
If you appreciate having your belongs s kept in — condition and instantly 
accessible wnile traveling, you need a “Likly’’ wardrobe. 
Complete Wardrobe Trunk Booklet and name of nearest dealer sent on request 


201 Lyell Avenue HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY Rochester, N. Y. 





OOOO OOOO Oooo oppo 
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Just one of the 500 Varieties of 


Necco SWEETS 


NECCO LIME TABLETS—the good old-fashioned kind that young 
people and grown-ups like so much. There are over 500 other varieties 
of NECCO SWEETS to choose from. All made under one roof—not ¢ 
handled in the making—sold by the best dealers. Manufactured bythe @ Necco 


Swe Ts 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, Boston, Mass. a>” 
Makers of the well-known LENOX CHOCOLATES. i 

















RUNNING WATER 


WHERE YOU WANT IT 


For Country Homes, Darries, GARDENS, 
Farms, Etc. So_LE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


RIFE RAMS || JANNEY COUPLER 


Pump WATER AUTOMATICALLY Day oR NIGHT 


The McConway & Torley Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The first cost is low, there's no operating Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
expense. Raises water 30 feet for every foot | the ifi d i lied lines 
of tall” FULLY GUARANTEED. Southern Pacific Company and its allied lin 

Will supply Pneumatic Tanks against 60- r a r — aos 
Ib. pressure. Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 


a mile. write for FREE Plans, PRE Book McMULLIN & EYRE 
aac ae eset FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 


2106 TRINITY BLOG., NEW YORK 














| 
| 


REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY—SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


vous raorieetorr VULCAN IRON WORKS xz 


Suction Dredges, Clam Shell Dredges, 
Dipper Dredges 


ea 


























. 


LT] 
Main Office: : 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE ~@ 
BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 






Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
SEATTLE, WASII. 





R. A. PERRY 


General Manager 
PATENT Hydraulic Sea-going Self-propelling Dredge, 
discharging through 6000 feet of pipe. 


NORTH AMERICAN DREDGING CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
Engineers and Contractors for All Kinds of RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
Combined Capacity of Plant, 1,500,000 Yards Per Month 
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A POLICY IN THE 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Is ABSOLUTE PROTECTION, IN 
CASE OF INJURY or ILLNESS. 
The ‘‘CONTINENTAL” has paid up- 
wards of $8,500,000.00 in claims. 

The ‘CONTINENTAL’? is the largest 
company doing strictly accident and health 
insurance business. 

The ‘‘BEST’”’ protection is ‘‘CONTI- 
NENTAL”? protection. 


For full information regarding policies 
call or write 


J.E. BETTS 


Resident Manager 
201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 


San Francisco California 





CONTINENTAL 











Cable Address: ULCO 
A BC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 


Western Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecode 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


REDWOOD AND PINE 


LUMBER 


RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES 
SHINGLES, SPLIT SHAKES, ETC. 


Office: 1014 Crocker Bldg. 
San Francisco, California 


Telephone Temporary 2260 
Sawmills 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County 
California 
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Razor Reason 


This Indicates 


the thickness of wee Sete 


the thickness 
of the water 


Safety Razor 
a thin —— 
oo 7 UNSAFE. 


A “Safety Razor” is not a safe razor 
if its blade is so light that a four days’ 
growth of tough beard will make it spring 
on the face. 

The Keen Kutter Safety Razor is a 
true “safety” because its blades are 
heavy enough to be rigid while shaving, 
but not heavy enough to add percept- 
ibly to the thickness of the razor head. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Safety Razor 


blades are made just as they are 
because long experiment on the 
part of the makers proved con- 
clusively that their present form 
couldn’t be improved upon. 
Twelve of these perfect blades 
come with each razor — hand 
honed and stropped, ready for 
instant use and long use. 

Every Keen Kutter Safety Razor is guaranteed. 


If you buy one and it fails to shave easy, and 
fast, and clean, return it and ask for your money. 









No. K-1—Silver plated In 
Black Leather Case, $3.5 


“The Recollection of 
Quality Remains Long 

After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 
If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


win genuine Kagiten 
genuine 
Pigskin Case, 
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‘Are you getting Your Sharer 


California Oil Companies produced over $31,000,000.00 worth of oil last year. They will surpass that record this year. Are 
you getting any of this great profit which your mother earth yields so bountifully? You are entitled to your share. Thousands of 
investors in legitimate oil stocks are receiving large sums in monthly dividends because the companies.necessarily appeal to investors 
to aid them in drilling for this oil. 

IN ORDER TO SECURE THE LARGEST PROFITS BECOME IDENTIFIED WITH A GOOD OIL COMPANY 

ARLY. 


THE PARKFIELD-SAN ANTONIO OIL COMPANY 


is operating THREE THOUSAND acres of patented oil land in the great oil belt between Coalinga arid McKittrick in the Parkficld 
Oil District. 

The property includes and adjoins running oil seepages, asphaltum beds and gas blow-outs of such importance and extent that 
a large and profitable production of oil is almost a certainty. The gas pressure evident and the geological conditions are favoralle 
for the occurrence of gushers when the lower oil reservoirs are reached. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION IS NECESSARY 


Thirty days only of drilling should reach the first oil. This opportunity will then have passed, for it will prove up such a 
vast acreage that this stock will demand dollars instead of cents. 

The company is backed by well known men of ability. This means much to all investors, for a corporation is only as strong as 
the value of its assets and the men who are back of it. 
CHARLES M. FICKERT, President. The well known attorney. 
H. C. HACKE, Vice-President. The well known manufacturer. 
W. W. BURNETT, Secretary and Treasurer. The widely known San Francisco attorney. 

. E. REDMOND, Director. Prominent stock raiser and rancher. Known and respected from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

WILLIAM H. MEHRTON, Director and Superintendent. An oil man of life long experience. 

An investment in a company in the hands of these men is safe. A small block of treasury stock only is open for subscription at 
1sc per share. Monthly payments can be arranged if desired. 





Send us the Coupon below to-day Venti Van Dea Ceaieen, “a 
Suite 728-730 Phelan Bldg., 
Y \ ] San Francisco, California. 
eager- an Dorn Co. Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please reserve ...... 
—— of the = raeage: stock of the ge gro pond Antonio Oil 
° ‘ompany, pending my investigation, and send me without cost 
Sole Fiscal Agents detailed information regarding same. 
Suite 728-730 Phelan Building SS pa A Se ry I ep a Rn 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MODIS in vo Tea n ce sdapcubu chs pNeSosS Ses bas bes 000 
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| | Jno.J.Cone Rosert W. Hunt Jas. C. HALusrep 
D. W. McNavuGHER 


Employer 


the help you may need. || ROBERT W. HUNT & C0. 


Employee ENGINEERS 


we can furnish you with the 
ws ae h BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS 





position you are looking for. AND CONSULTATION 
That’s All West Street Building.................. NEW YORK 
Bl DOH TAO. FSi kik oases oes ees ....LONDON 
Di ee re CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building........ ..PITTSBURG 
425 Washington Street............ SAN FRANCISCO 
Murray& Ready Syndicate Trust Building............ ST. LOUIS 
Canadian Express Building.......... MONTREAL 


| 
. _ } 
Leadn 1g En 1p he oyme. at and Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Labor A gents Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 
; Buildings and other Structures 
WHITE PALACE HOTEL BUILDING 


11th and Market Sts., San Francisco, California CEMENT TESTING AND INSPECTION 


BRANCHES 
2nd and Main Streets, Los Angeles, California 
6th and Franklin Streets, Oakland, California 
2nd and H Streets, - Sacramento, California 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 
In Connection With Each Office 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 
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FREE MAP OF 


MIDWAY 


The World’s Greatest Oil Field 


We have compiled and issued the only accurate up-to-date 
map of the combined Midway-Sunset oil fields, showing the 
locations of all the big gushers. We have also just issued a 
handsome booklet, profusely illustrated, which gives the facts 
and figures about the oil industry of California, and contains 
a fine view of the wonderful Lakeview Gusher, which has 
produced more than a million barrels of oil in 30 days. 


Great Investment Opportunities 


he greatest investment opportunities of this generation are 
found now in California oil. Our clients have made from 100 
per cent to 2000 per cent profit during the past year, and no one 
has ever lost a cent through any oil investment advised by us. 

The California Oil Bulletin, which is issued semi-monthly, 
gives reliable news about all the oil companies operating in the 
various Oil fields of California. 

Send us this ad with your name and address and we will 
send you absolutely free the Map of Midway, the handsome 
booklet on the oil fields of California, and the California Oil 
Bulletin regularly as issued for six months. Don’t invest in 
any California oil stock until you are in possession of the in- 
formation these will give you. Write for them to-day. Address 


The G. S. Johnson Company 
999 Phelan Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











INVESTORS! 


Consult US before buying elsewhere. 
We lead—BECAUSE our prices are right. 
For to-day we offer:—subject: 
reco Suates Alea OM CO)... sec cccewccse ..-(cheap) 










2000 Alaska Petroleum & Coal Co -@ $o.18 
1000 shares Jewell oo Ye rae bargain) 
1000 shares Templor Ranch Oil Co. . (cheap) 
1000 shares La Blanc Oil Co........ . @ $o.27 
1000 shares Hubbard Elliott Copper. ---@ $0.45 
2000 shares Lady Washington Oil Co. . ... Wanted 
1000 Landau Economic Syphone...... . . (cheap) 
1000 Mammoth Channel G. Min. Co............... (bid) 
500 shares Liberty Oil Co . . (cheap) 
SOD WMI SI No in baie io oie coke ose sand (cheap) . 
100 Coalinga Peerless Oil Co.................. (cheap) 
5 La Zacualpa Rubber (1900 series).......... (cheap) 


List your SECURITIES with us. 
P. M. HARRIS & CO., Brokers 
751-753 Phelan Building 











- DEWEY.STRONG &CO 








MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 





California LANDS for Wealth—California Oranges for Health 


Write for illustrated descriptive literature to DEPT. ADV., 
944 Flood Building, San Francisco, California 
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AND TEA 


White House Coffee is put up for those 
who want a dependable article of intrinsic 
value, and are willing to pay a fair price. 
That price is not high, certainly not ex- 
travagant, as your own experience will 
prove. Youcan buy White House Coffee 
in any business center of this country. 
Its wonderful growth in sales in 20 years 
is the best proof that its splendid standard 
of quality is not approached by other 
brands. We offer it as the best Coffee 
sold by anybody anywhere. 

White House Teas (5 distinct flavors) 
are justas good as White House Cof- 
fee. Both Coffee and Teas are in the 


“All-Tin” cans that Keep all goodness 
in, all badness out. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CoO., 


Principal Coffee Roasters, 
BOSTON —CHICAGO. 
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Besides this the instru- 
ment can be PLAYED 
BY HAND. It is TWO 
PIANOS IN ONE. 


You have but to see this 
ideal instrument to decide 
that you must have one. 











The lady in the picture cannot play one 
note for herself, but she is playing a delight- 
ful accompaniment on this superb AUTO- 
PIANO with the “SOLOIST” attachment. 
x How? Through the aid of music-roll 
and treadles. Anyone can play the Auto- 
piano, and with feeling and expression. 














A PIANO THAT ANYONE CAN PLAY 


Come here, and 
see and play this 
AUTOPIANO for 
yourself. 


Your used in- 
strument taken in 
part payment. 


Cataleg mailed 
to any address on 
request. 


EILERS MUSIC HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND, CALIF. 
975 Market Street 557 Twelfth Street 


San Jose, Eureka, Sacramento, Fresno, Stockton 
Seattle, Portland 
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GIVE YOUR SWEETH EART A | corre “PERFECTION ”’ DIAMOND RING— 8&8 MONTHS 









ur beautiful over Whatever you select a we send on approval. If y 
1 1AMON pod arth on delivery, balance in eight equal monthly payments. Your credit is, 
FTis THe otp RELIABLE ona i, Ec 0 . ak prices are lowest. A Diamond increases in value 10 to 20 per centannually. Senu 
BAOS.&6O. Dept. ry 210, 92 to 98 State Bri Pittsburg, Pa., & St. Louis, Mo. | a free copy of the Loftis h veaine. 





— 





While Rock 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 








THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 


PONDS EXTRACT 


SOOTHING! HEALING f REFRESHING! THE MOST USEFUL HOUSEHOLD REMEDY. 





” | “The Standard for 6O Years 





POND’S ExT RACT COMPANY, New York, N, Y. 








“It Grew 
My Hair 
in Ninety 
Days”—the 
Carbo-Magno 
Hat Sheath! 





5 __——_—_—————— 
Carbo-Magno Restores Lost Hair 


Carbo-Magno and the unique Carbo-Magno Hat Sheath, 
combined, form the only logical hair restorer made. They 
retrace the identical process that caused the baldness. Stop 
itching, cure dandruff, remove dead hair, loosen the scalp, start 
the circulation of the blood, stimulate and nourish the sleeping 
hair follicles, and restore a fine growth of hair. Our interesting 
Booklet C explains the cause and cure of baldness and falling 
hair, and gives much valuable information on the care of the 
hair. Free, write for it. 

Affidavit furnished that Carbo-Magno and the Hat Sheath 
grew the handsome hair above in ninety days. Hundreds of 
other users growing hair now. Women as well as men use it. 
Unless your head has been burned by acid or flame, as booklet 
explains, Carbo-Magno will grow hair for you. 

One bottle of Carbo-Magno and the Hat Sheath sufficient 
for new hair. Price of both $2.00, prepaid to your address, 
Send for valuable Booklet C. 








Merritt Manufacturing Company, Inc. 





PITTSBURG, PA. 
a = 








F | 








Just Published—California Bungalow Homes 
Our new book of pictures and descriptions of Bungalows, Floor Plans, In- 
teriors, Doors, Electric Fixtures, etc., is now ready. The newest, most com- 
plete and most practical book on the Bungalow, and worth many times its 
cost to any prospective home-builder. Price, §1 postpaid to any address. 
Sample pages, 10c. Nearly 300 illustrations. 


The Bungalowcraft Co. 403 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Sing Chong Cn., Jur. 


CHINESE -_ JAPANESE BAZAAR 





Phone China 80 
Phone Douglas 1245 


601-611 Grant Avenue 
— Corner California Street 
TRADEMARK Chi n, San Fr 
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F’ruit-Papers 


Our complete stock of Deciduous and Cit- 
rus Fruit Wrapping Papers has been care- 
fully selected with a view of meeting the 
requirements of the small growers as well 
as carload packers. r 



















Your requests for samples and quotations 
on suitable paper of every known descrip- 
tion will have our prompt attention. 


Any one of our five shipping points will 
serve you, and we solicit your inquiries. 





Fellerbach Paper Company | 


Battery and Jackson Streets San Francisco, California St 
Oakland, California Los Angeles, California tio 


PACIFIC PAPER COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 
IDAHO PAPER COMPANY, Boise, Idaho 
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A WORLD-POPULAR SERIES 
Mystery Tales 


(By Famous Authors) 





The Six Best Selling 
Mystery or Detective Stories 
ever written. 





“Stories packed with stim- 
ulating, absorbing, mind- 
gripping action of men and 
women are as necessary to 
a full appreciation of liter- 
ature as seasonings to the 
enjoyment of well cooked 
food.” 











Actual Size Volume 734 in. long, 5 in. wide, 134 in. thick 


ant - This beautiful 6 volume set, with HUMAN LIFE 
ilies Lr e at less than half price—easy terms 


This is a real chance to get the best of Mystery Tales, 
The Magazine About People each one teeming with puzzles of adventure, romance and 


00 intrigue that have baffled the senses and puzzled the 
- - copy “I = : ip ord minds of thousands of the great reading public. 
ive-wire illustrated monthly 





magazine all about people for live- Original $1.50 books, sumptuously bound in blue art 
wire people. Vigorous, original, cloth, attractively stamped .in silver, with frontispiece and 
optimistic, always interesting. full page illustrations, printed in large, clear type, with 
Finely printed on coated paper, wide margins, on fine, heavy book paper. This beautiful, 
beautiful three-color covers. <A | fascinating set securely boxed and delivered to you, charges 
field all its own. Brings us face to paid, if you accept our offer. 
face with the people of the world TITLES AUTHORS 
in picture and story, their homes pee a Fobmnes By eo —— Green 
and families, fads and fancies, all The Black Bag. a Louis Joseph Vance 
told entertainingly, instructively In A Midnight Guest “ Fred M. White 
the Human Life way: That Wainwright Affair “A, Maynard Barbour 

7 The Price of Freedom ‘“* Arthur W. Marchmont 


A living, breathing magazine in 
its own original, exclusive field. HUMAN LIFE’S Remarkable Offer to 
You miss a host of good things | 
if you don’t read HUMAN LIFE. | Readers of SUNSET MAGAZINE 
—Sample copies for the asking | 





(Not Good in Canada or Foreign Countries) 





| Send us fifty cents now with coupon signed and we will 

— immediately ship you—all charges paid—this 6 VOLUME 

SET OF MYSTERY TALES snd enter you (or extend your subscription) fora FULL YE AR’S in 

SUBSCRIPTION TO HUMAN LIFE. You can send us the balance in small monthly 

payments of one dollar for five months, making a total of $5.50. Or for five yearly subscrip- 

tions to HUMAN LIFE (your own included) and soc. additional we will deliver this 

beautiful SET of books to you FREE. HUMAN 

© LIFE PUB. 
co. 


Boston, Mass. 


To make this offer still more attractive we will include with each of these sets as a special extra gift 9 
an AUTOGRAPH SIGNATURE LETTER FROM THE FOUNDER OF HUMAN LIFE— © 
MR. W. F. SMITH, printed on beautiful deckled-edge paper, making an unique, attractive a 
broadside for framing. o> 


Remember you get a big, beautiful magazine, a set of books worth $9.00, and an Auto- ¢ Gentlemen: 
graph Letter from the FOUNDER OF HUMAN LIFE, for cnly soc down and ~*"__ Send me immediately Mystery 
balance $5.00 on easy terms—a dollar a month. AS Tales, 6 volumes, all charges paid, 
~ Human Life one full year, and Auto- 
Only 2000 Sets at this Special Half Price Easy Terms Offer with & °._ graph Signature Letter from Founder of 
HUMAN LIFE. WRITE TO-DAY. NOW Pd Human Life, for which I enclose soc now 
° ° . > and agree to pay $1 a month for five consecu- 


tive months, the title to books to pass to me 


a 
7“ ~ when the fifth monthly payment has been made. 
Human Life Publishing Co. Name 


530 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. NIUE i. 'c-aiciase ata nee a aioe Ac W clo a PO WAS a waiareacew ate we 
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OST fathers and mothers 
pay the price for first-class 


music instruction, and get worse 
than none. ‘Their infidieace in looking 
into the matter beforehand is one of the 
reasons why there are so many poor 
teachers. 

There are a lot of parents who think 


that one teacher is as good as another. 
The deciding point is price, forgetting, if they ever 
knew, that low prices and poor teaching, the two go 
together. 

The Quinn-Campbell Conservatory of Music 
has a home study course that is so far ahead of any 
other method that there is no comparison---time, cost 
and results considered; your child would get farther, 
the instruction would cost less, the time would be shorter, the 
results certain. 

We pay your tuition in The Quinn-Campbell Conservatory 
of Music in exchange for a few hours’ work among your relatives 
and friends. 

Send for particulars! Fill out coupon and mail today. 


The Peoples University 


P. O. Box 1053, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


























‘ THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
: P. O. Box 1053, University City, St. Louis, Mo. ' 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, full information about your Courses in Music. My purpose: ! 
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Mount Tama! pais Military Academy— 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. Fully accredited. U.S. Army 
Officer. Only. Western School with Cavalry and Mounted Artil- 
ry. Open-air Gym. and Swimming Pool. Half year began 
January 5, 1910. Arthur Crosby, A. M., D. D. Headmaster. 


a *7XcT@\ 10\..(@\..(@\..10\..(0\..(0\- 10.10. 10\-18\.10\..10\. 10\- 10. 10.10.10. 10\. (0\.10\ 10. (0. 1010.10. 0\10\. 10.10.1010. 
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SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE—Market and 
Eddy Sts., San Francisco. In the center of the rebuilt business 
district. San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables you to 
accept one of these opportunities and introduce you to the men who 
offer the opportunity. Write for circulars. A. S. Weaver, President. 





ANDERSON ACADEMY -— Military. Number limited. Boys 
thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beautiful; climate 
unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium new; teachers college 
men. William Walker Anderson, Principal, Irvington, California. 


THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


San Francisco—Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 





America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Francisco school. 
Positions secured. Six months’ graduating course. Write for 
catalogue. Countryman Building, Van Ness Avenue and Ellis 


Street, San Francisco. 


YOU Would Be 
iccessful 


Stop Forgetting 





You are no greater intellectually than your 
es, Send today for my free an 
mber’’—F'aces, Names, Studies—Develops Will, 
Concentration, Self- an pear Conversation, Public 
Speaking. Increases inco: Sent absolutely free—Address 











DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 708 : AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


STAMMER 


My book, “How to Stop Stammering,” a 
treatise on “Scientific Talking” direct to 
the point, for “‘Home Treatment.” Write 
M. L. Hatfield, Prin. of the Pacific School for 
Stammerers, 1462 Grove St. , Oakland, Cal. 











Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $10,000 a year 
and expenses. Over 600,000 employed in the United 
States and Canada. ‘The demand for good Salesmen 
always exceeds the supply. We will teach you to be one 
by mail and assist you to fet a good position. 
maintain the largest FREE EMPLOY. NT BU- 
REALU in the world and receive calls for moans 0 of 
——-. We haveassisted thousands of other mento 
secure & ned, paetions and better salaries and we can 
help ndreds of our graduates who formerly 
earne $25 to $75 a month have since earned from $100 to 
as high as $1,000 amonth and expenses, Thousands of positions 
now open. If you want to secure one of them and increase 
your earnings, our free book ‘*A Knight of the Grip”’ will show 
you how. Write (or call) for it today. Address nearest _ 
Dept. 499 National Salesmen’s Training 
Obicago, New York, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Atlanta. 





Wiancanis 


You Are Reading 
This Advertisement 


So are others. You have probably read 
every ad on this page, so have many 
others. Why not have your own ad in 
this space or one similar? Tell the people 
what you have, it will not cost you much. 
Send your copy now, and save some of 
the. -passing students. 

July forms close June 5th. 


Sunset Magazine 
ats. ‘Battery St. San Francisco, Cal. 























MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Palo Alto, California. College Preparatory, Intermediate and Primary 
Departments. Special Courses in Music and Art. Home atmos- 
here. Tennis, Horseback Riding and other Outdoor Sports. 
tighth year began Aug. 16, 1909. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Mills OFON Kee eken the only 


Woman’s 
College on the Pacific Coast 
Exclusively for Young Women 


Located among the beautiful hills 
near Oakland, California, close to San 
Francisco and the great universities of 
the West. 

Full collegiate course leading to de- 
Entrance and graduation requirements equiva- 








gree. equiv: 
lent to those of Stanford and University of California. 
Training fits students for teaching regular lines of 
academic work, and offers special advantages for 


music, art, library study and home economics. Well 
equipped laboratories for science. Special attention to 
health of students. Modern gymnasium thoroughly 
equipped. Outdoor life and amusements in the ideal 
California climate. Alumnae in every city on the 
Pacific Coast. For Catalogue address 
PRESIDENT LUELLA CLAY CARSON, LL. D. 
Mills College P. O., California 








Sunshine all the way 
Going East 


Illinois Central 
Sunset Route 


New Orleans 


Standard and Tourist Sleeping 
Cars. Up-to-date Dining Cars 
Rail and Sleeper Rates same 
as other routes. 


Coming West 








Ask nearest Ticket Agent, or 
Illinois Central Agents 


28 Powell Street 118 West 6th Street 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


S. G. Hatch, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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RATES 75 CENTS PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement accepted 4 lines 


REAL ESTATE—California 


CROSSMAN SUBDIVISIONS Nos. 2, 3 and 4—5 and 10 
acre tracts in the artesian belt where you can grow vege- 
tables, berries, apples, pears, prunes, peaches, apricots, 
cherries or alfalfa. Only 10 minutes’ walk from the depot 
or fruit canneries. Write for prices and terms. Sunnyvale 
Land Company, Sunnyvale, Santa Clara County, Calif. 


COME TO KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, and do 
better. Good land, water plenty, sure crops, corn, cattle, 
hogs, dairying, alfalfa, raisin grapes, peaches. Send for 
booklet and local newspapers free. Learn the truth. 
Address Chamber of Commerce, Dept. 8, Hanford, Cal. 


FOR COLONIZATION ENTERPRISES—We have a 
number of tracts from 500 to 30,000 acres for sale; best land 
in California; subject to irrigation; will net 100% to 400% 
if subdivided. Write us, Hobson-McCormick Co., 411-12 
Balboa Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


ORANGE LAND $3 PER ACRE MONTHLY in South- 
ern California’s sunniest climate. Your first opportunity to 
—— a small piece of choice frostless fruit land in 

eautiful El Cajon Valley on long time terms. Near 
schools, A good living from five acres. Special introductory 
oe. Write for illustrated booklet. J. Frank Cullen, 

































































































an Diego, California. ‘ 

EUCALYPTUS LANDS—we have several large tracts 
to offer at from $7.50 to $25 per acre, desirable for 
Eucalyptus planting. Hobson-McCormick Co., 411-12 
Balboa Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


DO OR WILL YOU OWN land in California? Get 
an expert’s advice before you buy or sell. A few dollars 
here are well invested. . sUDWIG, Expert on 
Soils, Agriculture, etc., Tulare, California. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY ORCHARDS, regular crop 
SS give phenomenal returns. Bumper crop and 
umper prices assured for 1910. Fourth time in decade 
this combination. Rogue River Land Co., Medford, Ore- 
on, guarantees best owners’ figures. No padded prices. 
horoughly versed on soils. 


AGENTS WANTED 


LIVE MAN IN EACH COMMUNITY to own and oper- 
ate a business in his home. Profits are $200 each week. 
Money comes in every day and all yours. Brand new busi- 
ness. No canvassing. No capital. Particulars free 
Frank C. Voorhies, Desk C T, Omaha, Neb. 


I DESIRE TO EMPLOY as district managers, sales- 
men who have been earning from $2,000 to $5,000 yearly. 
If you desire to better yourself, write to J. W. BOLT 
8 E. Michigan Street, Chicago. 


$1500 A YEAR FOR LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES— 
Last year 577 Agents made over $1500 each, selling our 
wonderful everlasting COOKING UTENSILS. An excel- 
lent proposition for high-class agents. Write to-night. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. 102, Lemont, Il. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY—Protect your idea. 2 books 
free: ‘Fortunes in Patents—What and How to Invent” 
and 61l-page Guide. Free report as to patentability. 
E. E. Vrooman, Patent Lawyer, 889 F St., Wash., D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
for free report as to patentability. Guide Book and What 
to Invent, with valuable List of Inventions Wanted, sent 
free. One million dollars offered for one invention, $16,000 
for others. Patents secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress—sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS OBTAINED or no charge made. Easy pay- 
ments, 15 years official examiner U.S. Patent Office, highest 
references. Patents advertised free, send sketch for free 
search and report on patentability, alsoillustrated inventors 
guide-book. E. P. Bunyea Co., Washington, D. C. 














































Send sketch | 
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For the Advertiser who wishes a smal! 
advertisement. “You Get Results’’ 
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REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE—Official 112-page 
book “Vacant Government Lands,” describes every acre 
in every county in United States. How secured free. 
1910 diagrams and tables. All about irrigated farms. 
Price 25c postpaid. WEBB PUB. CO., Sta. Y,St.Paul, Minn 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FARM LANDS—100,000 acres 
near Fort George on Grand Trunk Pacific. Rich soil 
ideal climate, small or large blocks, on easy terms. The 
Mercantile Trust Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS FORWARDED IN THROUGH 
CARS at a low cost to all Western points. Write to our 
nearest office for particulars. Post-American Forwarding 
Company, 188 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill.; 355 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; 110 State St., Boston, Mass.; 8-10 
Bridge St., New York City; Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
1328 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal.; 316 Commercia! St., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; 72 E. Washington St., Seattle, Wash. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—Reduced 
rates on household goods between all Eastern and Western 
points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 Wright Bidg., 
St. Louis; 736 Old South Bldg., Boston; 205 Pacific Bldg., 
San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GENUINE BARGAINS in High-Grade Upright Pianos, 
slightly used instruments; 7 Steinways from $350 up; 5 
Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 7 Washburns from $200 up; 
4 Knabes from $250 up; 5 Chickerings from $250 up: also 
good second-hand Uprights $125 up; also 6 very fine Baby 
Grand Pianos at about half. Write for full particulars. 
Cash or two years’ time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams Street, 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on approval. Fullest 
guarantee with every piano. 


UNITARIAN LITERATURE SENT FREE 
on application to the Post Office Mission Committee, 
First Unitarian Church, corner Geary and Franklin Streets, 
San Francisco. 


PRODIGIOUS PROFITS IN CALIFORNIA OIL—A 
100-barrel well is worth $100,000. Send for free booklet 
telling how to invest to make big money. L. ASHMUN, 
Laughlin Bidg., Los Angeles. 


COLLECT YOUR OLD ACCOUNTS and still retain 
the friendship of your customers by using our book of 
Collection Letters. Complete set, $2.00. Creditors Mercan- 
tile Agency, 29 Bacon Block, Oakland, California. 


s 







































GUARANTEED Crayons, size16x20, 40 cents. Frames 
at your own price. 30 days’ credit, samples free. We are 
not in the picture and frame trust. We own a large frame 
factory and sell at one-half the price portrait companies can. 
Our business established 25 years. We can give you 
steady employment. Our big wholesale art catalogue 
with confidential prices and instructions mailed free to 
agents. Williams 2579 Taylor 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WE START YOU IN A PERMANENT BUSINESS 
with us and furnish everything. We have new easy selling 
plans and seasonable leaders in the Mail Order line to keep 
our factories busy. No canvassing. Small capital. You 
pay us out of the business. Large profits. Spare time only 
required. Personal assistance. Writeto-day for plans, posi- 
tive proof and sworn statements. Pease Mfg. Co., 1032 
Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

BE A DOCTOR of Mechano-Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing—$3,000 to $5,000a year. We teach you by 
mail. Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. 
Authorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write 
to-day for prospectus free. American College of Mechano- 
Therapy, Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Picture & Frame Co., 
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of Information== 























By reason ofits close connection with the important railway systems of the West, Sunset Magazine, is in a position 
to furnish the most complete data about the opportunities for home-making and business building. We will cheerfully 
give information about any section of the West, telling you what the resources are, where the opportunities to invest 
in a mercantile or manufacturing business are; how to get there; and will send you descriptive books, maps, folders. 
No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been first determined. 





NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wells Fargo Bidg., Portland, Oregon 


HOME OFFICE 
313 Battery St., San Francisco 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
600 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 











227 Montgomery Street 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


Armstrong, Quatman 6 Co. 


Orland Guit Colonies, Glenn County, California 


" $100—Per Acre—$100 Terms, One-Fifth Cash 


Here the U.S. Government is spending $650,000 in building a model irrigation system. 
Deep, sedimentary soil, no hardpan, no alkali, no adobe. 


Specially adapted to 
early oranges, vegetables, alfalfa, berries, table-grapes, walnuts, almonds, etc. 


San Francisco, California 





Glenn 
County 


in the great Sacramento 
Valley, California, is the 
chosen place for both of 
these basic propositions. 
Has 250,000 acres of the 
best land on earth, all 
irrigable and cheap. 
Has water enough to 
cover each of these acres 
three feet deep. 








U. 5. GOV ERNMENT 


IRRIGATED LANDS 








Glenn County, California 


Where Water and Land Meet Is Found the Mecca of the Homeseeker 


Orland 
Irrigation 
Project 


being constructed by the 
Federal Government 
will care for 50,000 of 
these acres, and Central 
Canal, supplied by the 
great Sacramento River, 
under special Act of Con- 
gress, will care for the 
remaining 200,000 of 
these splendid acres. 


For full information address Thos. Brown, or W. H. Morrissey, Orland, California Eibe @ Proulx, H.J. Barceloux & Co., 
B. B. Glasscock, or Chamber of Commerce Willows, California 
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Photo by J. A. Meiser EUREKA—now a great shipping center—soon to be a railroad metropolis 
























Railroad Coming! 


Recent developments in the railroad world assure the 
EARLY COMPLETION of the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad to EUREKA, THE COUNTY-SEAT OF 


Humboldt 


County, California 


bringing this county into direct connection with the great 
transcontinental railroad systems. This means that 
Humboldt County will not long remain an “Undeveloped 
Empire,” because with the railroad will come rapid settle- 
ment of large fertile farming areas, cities and towns will 
spring up and there will be multiplied opportunities for all 
classes of workers, investors, farmers and business men. 
With increased population will come an inevitable ad- 
vance in the value of all kinds of property. Humboldt 
County climate, mild and delightful the whole year 
through, is typical of the best that California offers. No 
better land can be found in all the West than Humboldt 
valleys contain, while the uplands hold a vast reserve 
of uncut timber which is a resource of immense impor- 
tance to the whole country. For jree books regarding 
Humboldt County lands and cities, write to the 


HUMBOLDT CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 
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Ideal Irrigated 
Colony in Sonora, Mexico, 
near American line, 4 miles 
from Hermosillo, the capital 
of Sonora. Oranges, Limes, Winter 
Vegetables. Ideal climate; great 
profits; close to a pretty city. 
$50 an Acre with water 
C.M. Wooster Co. 


702 Market Street 
San Francisco 


California 
Farms 
The Best for the Least Money 






Good land 


is the 
best heritage 
man can 
have 

















We have built 10,000 homes 
in California 







Want one? Write us 


C.M. Wooster Co. 


702 Market Street 
San Francisco 














































Central Oregon Land, Cheap 


We OWN and ORa home or as an investment, CENTRAL OREGON affords the best 

te 60 opportunity in the United States to-day. Two railroads now building, trains 
operate i will be running in six months, which opens up an Empire of undeveloped 
horsepower lands. Lands in this section will double in price the next few months. Invest now 


Automobiles and get the benefit of this increase. Write for further information 


in our busi- Epping-Brydle Land Co. 


ness, which FRUIT AND AGRICULTURAL LANDS IN OREGON 


are at Portland - Hood River - Shaniko 
your Service Address your letter to Shaniko, Oregon 

















Yucaipa Valley 


Adjoining Redlands, California. One of the best watered Valleys in Cal- 
ifornia. The best land for growing Red Apples in the world. $50.000 
worth of big Red Apples were shipped last year from this district alone. 





This same land will grow immense crops of vegetables and every variety of deciduous fruits, and is 
unexcelled for general farming. 

Everyone concedes that there is no place on earth to equal Southern California as a place of residence. 
How to get a home here at a fair, reasonable price, and on easy terms is the only problem. This 
problem is solved in the Yucaipa. 

First-class hotel accommodations may be had at Yucaipa City. 


How to Reach the Yucaipa 


Yucaipa City is only 30 minutes from Redlands by automobile. Buy tickets to Redlands and call 
at the Company’s office, 20g Orange Street, Redlands. If you cannot come, write for free printed 
matter, that tells in detail truthful story of the Yucaipa. 

The Redlands & Yucaipa Land Company courts the strictest possible investigation, not only of the 
land offered for sale, but the general standing of the company. References, any responsible resident 
of Redlands and the Yucaipa Valley; Redlands National Bank; Citizens’ National Bank, Redlands; 
First National Bank, Redlands; any individual banker or business man of Redlands; Dun and 
Bradstreet’s commercial agency. 


REDLANDS & YUCAIPA LAND COMPANY 
209 Orange Street, Redlands, California 
Los Angeles Office, 330 West Sixth Street 


Note—Absolutely no connection with any other Yucaipa Valley land project. 
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COMMERCIAL ORCHARD LIKE TH] 


Orcharding in the Rogue River Valley is, I know, one of the most 
upon acre in bearing has an earning power of $500 to $1500 a year. 
2800 boxes last year, and earned for me $8656. This is the orchard 
and other Sunset readers to join mein the Ownership and Develop- 
Rogue River Valley. 








aa ene eee ee 








One of the Rogue River Val- 
ley’s Prize Winning Apple and 
Pear Orchards, comprising 80 
acres, for which $100,000 has 
several times been offered. The 
30 acres in bearing paid $30,000. 


cMy Plan The plan under which you may become 


a part owner in our Commercial Orchard 





will, I am sure, instantly appeal to you. The financial side 
has been brought within your reach. The fruit industry pays 
enormous profits, and these profits I now invite you to share 


in. Do you want them? 
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Sunset Homeseekers’ Bureau of Informatio. 


LOPING A PRIZE WIN AS 
IS IN Ge ROGUE RIVER> VAL 


most |profitable industries today open to the conservative investo, cre 
year, [Five acres of Spitzenberg Apples from my own orchard yielded 
hard [that made me “ Apple King of the World’’—and now I invite you 
elop- {ment of what I hope to make the most profitable orchard in the 





















I have written a book entitled 
“THE APPLE KING,” and 
have 500 copies of it laid aside 
for SuNSET readers. Send for. 
P your copy today. Then give the 
ig money-making opportunity it 
tells about your careful con- 
sideration. 














TRONSON & GUTHRIE 





. 
Apple King of the World. 





Rogue River Commercial Orchard Co., 
Medford, Oregon. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, written by Mr, 
H. B. Tronson, describing the Apple Industry. 
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Spend Your Summer 


In This Wonderland! 


M d 
Has supreme attractions for the prospective i () [ | N | y 
settler, the home builder and the investor. But 


it is also a happy play ground and vacation 


_ land for many thousands of people who find CA L I FO RN I A 
rest and relaxation, health and strength even 
by a short visit during the summer to one of 


its many lovely resorts. 





















The ozone of the pine and redwood covered 
hills of Mendocino County is a great revivifier. 
The mountain forests abound with deer—the June ’10 
streams with trout and bass. Hundreds of 


mineral springs in various parts of the county Cl 1 p th 1 Ss cou po Nn 


are the locations of pleasant summer and health 





resorts. The Russian and Eel Rivers and their for valuable information 
tributaries and numbers of little lakes provide Boanp or Sureevisoss, 

a wonderland of natural scenic attractions which Ukiah, California: 

make this county an ideal summer and vacation Please mail me, free of charge, your 
country. booklets about Mendocino County. 


For information regarding the health and rest OE cc ce cvittek chia pdxsdcdeenieeseees 
resorts as well as the resources and opportunities Street address...sssssseereeseererereres 
of Mendocino County, fill out the coupon and iow co oe bas phoiet Cannes kee 
mail to Board of Supervisors, Ukiah, California iia seve ai fect Pak de cnc siaen 

















Big Land Opening 
“Blythe Rancho,” Riverside County, California 


THE HOMESEEKER’S AND INVESTOR’S 
BIG OPPORTUNITY 


FORTY THOUSAND ACRES rich, level (deeded ) 
land with unlimited water in tracts to suit at $40 to $60 per 
acre on easy terms. Best irrigation system in California. 

“Everything grows and matures on Blythe Rancho.” 12 
months growing season. Ideal for alfalfa, eucalyptus, nuts, 
3 b fruits, all general farm crops, livestock and pao a 

. dant pure, soft, domestic water. 365 days of sunshine an 
Colorado River at Source of our Canal System heslthful climate. ; 














9,000 acres already sold and in cultivation. Prosperous 


Van Vleet Investment Co., General Sales Agents new town of “Blythe City” on the tract. 
533 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. Send for map and illustrated booklet. 
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Wouldn’t you like a fine California Irrigated Farm on ten years’ time ? 


Madeline Meadows 


& & 
Rich, productive soil—California, Nevada and 
a l O Tr ] } la Oregon Railroad runs across Madeline Meadows— 
Western Pacific Railroad building close by—Oregon 


Total price, including 
perpetual water right 
and full title to land— 
$40.00 per Acre 
$5.00 per Acre down. 
TEN YEARS’ TIME 
to pay the balance. This 
price includes perpetual 
water right—Tule Lake 
Water System. 


Short Line, Harriman System, surveyed and planned 
across valley—All the hardy fruits thrive here—Healthful, invigorating 
climate—Irrigation system now in operation—Wheat, barley and oats of 
the highest grade—Livestock and dairying are profitable here. 


20, 40, 60, 80 and 160-Acre Farms 

20,000 ACRES of the famous MADELINE MEADOWS with water 
for irrigation is offered for sale in Tracts of 20 to 320 acres, located in 
Lassen County, Northern California, with a climate embracing the four 
seasons. Grows vegetables, grains, timothy, alfalfa, and all the hardy 
varieties of fruits. Winter apples are a proven success. 

Ideal natural conditions and three years’ work on the irrigation system have developed large 
reservoirs with a capacity to supply an abundance of water for irrigation. Engineers’ reports 
show more water than will ever be used. Richest land; purest water; lowest price; longest time 

Send for full information. Address all inquiries to 


MADELINE MEADOWS LAND & IRRIGATION CO. 
471-3-5 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 


Branch Offices: 91 No. Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada and Madeline, California 

















Our Proofs 
30,000 +acres__ being 
farmed by over 1000 sat- 
isfied farmers. Come 
and see what others are 
doing. 


THE LAGUNA 
De TACHE 
RANCHO ieee oe vie 


in 
Located on Kings River in Kings One-fourth Cash, balance 
County, CALIFORNIA in eight yearly payments. 
First-class Land for alfalfa, dairying, general farm- Prices $50 to $125 per 
ing, orchard or vineyard, Pienty of water for irriga- acre. 
tion. Write for full particulars, 
LaGuNnaA LaNnDs LIMITED 


LATON, CALIFORNIA 
553 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Six Thousand Acres of Proved Orange and Lemon Land 
With Unlimited Water Supply at Riverside, California 


The Los Angeles Times says in its Midwinter number, January 1, 1910, “Now that the industry 
(Citrus Fruits) is proven to be on a sound basis, in keeping with, even in advance of any agricul- 
tural pursuit on earth, the investor in an orange grove, properly environed, takes no more chance 
than in any other established business.” 


LA SIERRA HEIGHTS is “Properly environed.’’ It has decomposed red granite 
soil, the best in the world for orange growing; it is in the frostless belt; it has water for 
everybody and to spare. It is close to market, with three steam railways, and trolley 
line; close to schools, stores and churches. 

We are planting 1000 acres for ourselves for the profits to be made from citrus fruit 
growing. This shows what we think of the tract. 














Our Horticultural Department Plants and Cares for the Groves of Non-residents 


We are offering La Sierra Heights at about the price of ordinary acreage. Acre, 
5-acre and 1o-acre tracts. Easy terms. La Sierra Heights invites the most careful 
investigation. If you have friends in Southern California, have them look us up. 


RIVERSIDE GROVES & WATER CO. 


U. S. GRANT HINTON, General Sales Manager 
631 CENTRAL BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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E ] t Accurate information about hotels, re- 
uca yp us sorts, steam and electric railroads, 














e theaters, points of interest, public build- 
Timber ings—and all information about California 
© 
Corporation 


LARGEST growers of Eucalyptus in America. 

IT OWNS the land it sells; grows its own trees, 

IT GUARANTEES the species; plants the 
trees, 

IT CARES for same for two years under 
strict personal supervision. 

IT SECURES highest standard of production; 
ad delivers title to buyer by warranty 


IT SAFEGUARDS the investment with best 
soil, abundant water (sub-irrigated land) 
and intensive care. 

IT INSURES the safety of the investment by 
absolute financial responsibility; by integ- 
rity of management; by knowledge of the 
business. 

IT HAS QUANTITY OF TIMBER within a 
given radius, which—induces establishment 
of industries—creates its market—and in- 
sures maximum results. Ten acres in a 
large forest has more than double the value 
of ten acres away from the market. 

WE OFFER a portion of our planted lands 
for sale on conditions attractive, profitable, 
and absolutely safe. 


Eucalyptus Timber Corporation 
356 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 














subjects of interest to tourists, new resi- 
dents and the general public, may be 
obtained at the SECURITY INFORMA- 
TION BUREAU—the only efficient depart- 
ment of its kind in the United States that 
is maintained by a savings bank for the 
benefit of the public and the bank’s pat- 
rons. 

The maintenance of this free bureau 
is simply one of the many features that 
identifies the progressive, yet conserva- 
tive, policy of the Southwest’s largest and 
oldest savings bank. 


Resources, $28,000,000 .00 


Capital and Reserve, $1,700,000.00 
57,000 Depositors 


BEST APPOINTED SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
STORAGE VAULT IN LOS ANGELES. 


SECURITY 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


LOS ANGELES 


Largest and Oldest 
in Southwest. 


Security Bldg., Spring 
and Fifth Sts. 
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GREAT OPPORTUNITIES IN 


SIERRA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


For the Homeseeker: there are numerous acres of good land to be had at reasonable 
prices and the many lakes, rivers and springs* will furnish ample water to irrigate 
every acre of tillable land in the county, insuring the rancher against droughts. 
In the valleys cherries, apples and peaches can be grown to equal any in the State, 
while alfalfa and other forage products are rapidly increasing in production. 
SIERRA COUNTY mines have produced over $200,000,000 and systematical and 
practical mining has just commenced. 

The beauty of Sierra’s scenery cannot be described; it must be viewed to be appre- 
ciated. The lakes, rivers and deep cafions are full of mountain trout, quail, grouse, 
deer, bear, and all wild animals. 


For further information, write to 


The Loyaltonian, Loyalton, Sierra County, California 
The Mountain Messenger, Downieville, Sierra County, California 
Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Downieville, Sierra County, Calijornia 























Where Irrigation is 
Practicable 

Success and Wealth 
Await the Settler 





Matera 
County's 


present irrigation system carries water to thousands of acres which yield record breaking crops of alfalfa, 
grapes, grains and fruits. There are many vast natural reservoirs to be found in the hills, which conserve 
water enough for an empire, and in many places where lands are not near enough to permit of water being 
taken from the canals, pumping stations have been installed, which have proven highly successful, vast de- 
posits of subterranean water being easily tapped. 





Madera Union High School 


For further information and literature, address 


Madera County Board of Supervisors or Madera Board of Trade, Madera, Cal. 
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» COTTON 
RANCHO 30,000 Acres of the finest 
silt soil in the Colorado 
River Valley, including 


water rights. $35.00 per acre and up. Water $2.50 per acre annually. 
Native and semi-tropical products grow luxuriantly. The only impor- 
tant agricultural tract on the Santa Fe Railroad between Gallup, Ki 
Mexico and Barstow, California, a distance of 800 miles. 


Write for literature and Excursion Dates 


BLENKIRON & EVANS, Agents 


Main 3020 Home F-1605 622 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





J 














RE you interested in California 
Do you want to live under sunny skies 
Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards and vineyards 
Do you want to farm where farming pays 
Do you want to live in a progressive country 
Do you «vant to live where opportunities are many 
If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE 
For literature and specific information, write 


Secretary, Tulare County Board of Trade 
Ol ser badesl setae e AVATS-TbEe California 





























| to be opened for 
entry soon. 


Intending settlers should 
Come Now to Yuma and 
f view the land, which i: 
situated on the west bank of 
the Colorado River, in Im- 
perial County, Cal., and be 
ready tofile at the U.S. Land 
Office in Los Angeles at the 
earliest possible moment. 
Of the 150,000 acres of Irrigable Land 
in the Gila and Yuma Valleys, in Ari 
zona, 75,000 acres are now under irri 
gation, titles perfected and may be pur 
: chased outright from the owners; 75,000 
acres will be opened to settlement by the 


E nunc His Lunc Yu Cc Ae : Government later on, and will be a part 
UNJOYING Is LUNCH IN A YUMA CORNFIELD of the Yuma Irrigation Project. 





MINES AND MINERALS—Northern Yuma County contains the largest and richest mineral formation 
in the United States—gold, silver, lead and copper. There is room for everybody. 
Vast areas of unappropriated mineral lands. 


Details as to proper method of procedure may be had from any of the following 


A. B. MING, Immigration Commissioner, YUMA, ARIZONA 


HoMESEEKERS INFORMATIO. . BUREAU, 600 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. Project ENGINEER, U.S. R.S., Yuma, Arizona 





Cora D0 RIVER (ANS TeSaie 
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| Money Making Oil 


California Oil has become such a wonderful money maker that it now 
ranks first among the wealth producers of this State, far ahead of Mining, 
Agricultural or Mercantile pursuits. 

California Oil Companies are paying approximately one million dollars 
per month in dividends to their stockholders. You must realize the truth 
of this for this information is constantly repeated in the leading daily 
papers, so why not join the ranks of these fortunate stockholders who are 
receiving these profits. You can do so now by a modest purchase of stock 
in the Coalinga Central Oil Company, which stock is listed on both the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles Exchanges, and selling at prices which 
will show big profits in a few months’ time. The Company has one-sixth 
royalty lease on 120 acres of choicest land in Coalinga oilfields in the center 
of the oil-producing belt. Has two wells producing and two wells drilling. 
Should begin paying 1 per cent monthly dividends this fall and property 
can easily earn 5 per cent monthly dividends when developed. Manage- 
ment in hands of highest grade oil men in California. While purchase of 
this stock will unquestionably show big speculative returns it is really a 
wise conservative investment. The illustrated magazine “Oil Securities” 
tells all about this in its latest.issue. Free copy will be sent for six months 
to those mailing in this coupon. 


sence COUPON 
Pacific States Guaranty & Land Co., 
501 First National Bank Building, San Francisco. 


Gentlemen—Please send me, free of cost, information regarding stocks 





referred to above, also free copies of magazine, “Oil Securities,” for six | 


months—all this without any obligation whatever on my part. 
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BUY 
CALIFORNIA LAND 


For Alfalfa, Fruits, Dairying, Stock Raising 
and General Farming in Our 


SEMI-TROPIC COLONY 


10-20-40 Acre Tracts 
with Independent Water Supply 
PRICE $75 PER ACRE 
$15 per Acre Cash, $10 per Acre per Year 
NO INTEREST, NO TAXES 
For Oranges, Lemons, Winter Vegetables, 


Turkish Tobacco, Table Grapes 
in our 


KINGS RIVER THERMAL 
TRACT 


In the Foothills, with Pure Water, Electric 
Light and Power, Good Schools, 
Close to Railroad 
PRICE $100 to $150 PER ACRE 
Good Terms, Splendid Investment 
Booklets and Particulars ra 
on Request 


M.E.MILLER CO., inc. 


701-2-3 MERCHANTS’ TRUST BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Members Los Angeles Realty Board and California 
State Realty Federation 

















Mines and Mining in 


San Benito 
County 


California 


The New Idria Mine in the southern part of 
San Benito County is generally recognized as the 
world’s greatest quick-silver producer. 

In the eastern range of mountains which protects 
the fertile valleys of San Benito have been found 
ledges of copper which experts say will in time 
rival the greatest in America. 


Gold and silver have been found in the same 
range. 








The great New Idria quick-silver mine, San Benito County 


San Benito also produces antimony, Hematite, 


manganese, gypsum, coal, asbestos. 


There are also here pottery clay deposits of great 


extent and immense value. 


There are as good mining investments and pros- 


pecting opportunities here as anywhere in the West. 


Also great areas of fertile farm and orchard land 


awaiting development which can be bought at very 
reasonable prices. 


Write for facts about San Benito lands to the 


CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 


C. J. Shaw, Hollister Realty Co., E. E. Holbrook, Harry L. Berberich, McPhail & Noble 
San Benito County Land & Water Co., all of Hollister, California 
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Lnvo County, California 


When the average man of family gets the wanderlust and decides to abandon 
the old home for a new location, his first thought should be to select a locality 
where his children can have the advantages of good schools, where the environ- 
ments of his home will be uplifting and where there will be a ready market at 
good prices for the products of his labor. 


Beautiful Owens Valley will not disappoint the homeseeker. The climate 
is delightful. Land is easily tilled and very productive and prices reasonable. 
The adjacent mining camps furnish a ready market at good prices for all 
farm products. The summer vacation can be spent at any of the many moun- 
tain resorts whose grandeur and beauty are unrivaled. The lakes and streams 
abound in fish, while game and wild fowl furnish sport for the hunter. The 
schools, including a high school at both Bishop and Big Pine are of the best. 
As an indication of the moral uplift of the people Inyo County will close her 
saloons on July 1, 1910. 


If you would like to live in a community free from saloons, with first-class 
railroad facilities, electric light and ‘power, long distance and local telephones, 
rural delivery, good schools and churches, beautiful Owens Valley will suit 
you. If you are looking for a home, you want one where there are no fogs, 
drouth or malaria. Inyo is a land of sunshine. : 


For a beautiful illustrated booklet and detailed information, address 


Board of Supervisors or U. S. Land Office, Independence, or 
Chamber of Commerce, Bishop 
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If you are thinking 
of settling in Cali- 
fornia, the land of 
delightful climate and 
abundant opportunt- 
ties, be sure to see 























El Dorado 
County 
alifornia 


has to offer you before locating your home. El Dorado 
County on the eastern border of the State, has thousands 
of acres of good land suitable for fruit farming, some of 
which can be purchased as low as $6 per acre. This is 
rich soil, which grows fruit of fine flavor and quality, and 
is especially desirable, because the fruit matures early— 
that means high prices every season. 


El Dorado County has hitherto been most famous as a 
gold-producing county, its gold mines, among the earliest 
discovered in the State, are still rich producers. 


Fruit Farming is the new source of wealth which now 
equals in value the production of yellow metal, and with 
further development will put El Dorado in the front rank 
of California counties in this respect. 

Send for a beautifully illustrated booklet telling about 


the great gold mines of El Dorado County, its fruit lands 
and business opportunities. Mailed free. 


Address 


El Dorado County 
Board of Trade 


Placerville, California 
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Cherries , 
are ripe in, 


LASSEN COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


Great, big, red, delicious cherries are now weighing down the 
trees in Lassen County. There is also the promise of a great 
crop of peaches, pears, apricots, apples and other fruits later in 
the season. 















The finest kind of fruit land, as well as land suitable for grain, 
hay and all farm products, is available for settlement in this 
county. Government land open for entry, and great areas of 
privately owned land can be bought on long time payments. 
This is just the place for the man of energy, whether you have 
small or large capital. 


The coming of the railroads has quickened every line of produc- 
tion and of business, and those who come now will reap splendid 
profits from their work and investments. 


If you want to learn about the splendid opportunities of Lassen 
County, write the 


CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Susanville, California 
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Giant Asparagus is one of the 
characteristic productions of 


Contra Costa County 


[California] 


BOUT one million pounds of this delightful vegetable annually 

shipped from here to the Eastern markets. The conditions of 
climate and soil, so well adapted for asparagus, are also equally 
favorable for every kind of orchard, farm, garden and dairy product. 
The vineyards of Contra Costa are famous. In fact, Contra Costa is 
recognized as one of the richest of California counties. Its climate 
is a delightful average of the conditions in a state celebrated for its 
mild, even climate. Whatever branch of farming or fruit culture the 
prospective settler understands best or prefers, can be successfully 
carried on in the rich lands of this favored district. 

The manufacturer who is thinking of taking advantage of the 
conditions on the Pacific Coast, sc favorable for every kind of indus- 
trial enterprise, will be especia!ly interested in the fact that Contra 
Costa County has 70 miles =f water front suitable for factory sites, 
where the largest ocean-going vessels can ride at ease at the docks. 
Fuel and power are cheap and pientiful. On lines of Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe. Over $30,000,000 have already been invested in 
manufacturing enterprises in this county by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and others. There are splendid locations here for many fac- 
tories. 14 miles from San Francisco, the great wholesale market. 

For further information, printed and otherwise, address Clerk, 
Board of Supervisors, Martinez, Contra Costa County, California. 
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Do You Understand 
Fruit Growing? 


If you do--- 


acer County 


CALIFORNIA 


has very exceptional opportunities for you. But, whatever kind of 
farming you prefer or understand best,the fertile areas in this 
county still open for settlement, should be very attractive to you. 
The incentives for making a home in Placer are such as must prove 
irresistible to every man who wants to settle in a country where 
land is still reasonably priced and where every condition is favor- 
able for home building. 


The orchards of Placer County are among the most prolific in 
the State—every sort of fruit which grows in California being 
profitably grown here. Last year the peach output was almost 
13,000,000 pounds. As good fruit land as can be found in the 
West may be had in Placer County at $35 per acre and up. 


Lumber is plentiful in the hills and mountains of the county— 
the water is the pure mountain spring variety, cold, clear and pure. 


Among its other resources Placer County has vast mineral 
wealth. Its gold mines, the first to be discovered in California, are 
still big dividend payers. Splendid development and investment 
opportunities are to be found here, as good as any mining oppor- 
tunities anywhere. 


A number of prosperous cities afford good retail and wholesale 
business openings for those who prefer to live in the cities. 


Write for full particulars about Placer County lands and cities to 


Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Auburn, California 
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IF YOU WANT TO LIVE, LIVE IN 
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NAPA COUNTY 
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1 A Napa Valley Fruit Orchard. (Not Irrigated) 


} Fruit Raising in Beautiful Napa Valley is An Ideal Occupation. It is independent, profitable and healthful. 
Also fine opportunities for Diversified Farming Dairying and Poultry Raising. Climate Ideal; Land Reason- 
F able; Irrigation not needed; Markets near; Transportation quick and cheap—Steam, Electricand Water Routes 





Send Postal for Free Illustrated Booklet C 


NAPACHAMBEROFCOMMERCE ST.HELENACHAMBER OF COMMERCE CALISTOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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“ee , ? Of course! Every- 
Lookin’ for a Home? 2:1): 30% 
looking for one 

where you don’t have to toil six months in the year to prepare for the 
six months of cold and miserable weather. You are looking for a 
home where you can work every day and at the end of the year see the 
results of your efforts in the increase of your bank account, and you 
can make just such a home in YUBA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

Lands now selling at $25 to $100 per acre. For full information, address 
CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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This is pronounced by the U. S. Government the “‘Ideal Sugar Factory of the United 


tates,’’ at Oxnard, California 





2 The 
Biggest Little City in 
California 


The above title has been given to the City 
of Oxnard, Ventura, California. This city is in 
the best Beet-Sugar section of the United States. 
We want some new industries and will give 
good inducements. Look us up. 





OXNARD BOARD OF TRADE 











COME T0 VENTURA 


“There is no venture in Ventura Ranching.” 
If you are a California land-buyer, or home- 
seeker looking for sure returns, write us. 
We offer personal attention and accurate 


information. 


Our “For Sale” lists embrace varied op- 
portunities for the Homeseeker in Farm 
nds, Ranches, etc. 


VENTURA COUNTY REALTY CO. 


W. S. BAYLIS Ventura, California 

















The Bekins Way Is Best 
We move you anywhere-from your old home to the 
new-from ocean to ocean. Any place. Pack, Ship 
and Move. Save you Money, Time and Worry. 
Let us tell you more 
250 Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
1070 Broadway, Oakland, California 


13th and Mission 
BE K I N Ss . San Francisco, Cal. 
VAN» STORAGE, |ir 
SHIPPERS * HOUSEHOLD GOODS 





From a 
Trunk- 
ful toa 
Train- 


load 

















Write for literature telling about 


Ventura 


The ideal California 
home city—with the sea 


at its feet and a rich 
ranch section at its back, 
offers the most alluring Cali- 


fornia home environment. 


Here are especial advantages for manu- 
facturing industries. It has an abundance 
of mountain water, cheap oil for fuel, 
building material and the best of climatic 
conditions. Transportation by rail and 
water. 





In the midst of one of the best agricul- 
tural seétions of California, it offers a fine 
location for canneries of lima beans and 
vegetables of all kinds, berries and fruits. 


Address President Chamber of Commerce 
Ventura, California 

















California 


| tie Wonderland] 


is the great oil pro- 
ducing state. 


@ Would you like to 
know about California 
oilP We will be glad 
to send you our book- 
let. Write for it. 


H. J. Haynes & Sons 
Stocks, Bonds and Real Estate 
616-17-18 Broadway Central Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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A Morning's Catch. Salmon Fishing, Monterey 





One hundred and fifty varieties of edible 


Fish 


are found in the waters of the Bay of Monterey, in quantities which make 
the commercial exploitation of these fisheries an important source of wealth of 


Monterey County 


California 


Monterey City is the center of this fishing industry 
which keeps fleets of vessels engaged the year round. 
Several canneries at Monterey prepare the eatch for 
shipment, especially salmon and the California 
mackerel. 


The city of Monterey has one of the best harbors on 
the Pacific Coast and is growing in importance as a 
shipping center. 

With rich fisheries, fruit and grain districts, sugar beet 
and potato regions, and vast mineral deposits, including 
coal and oil, Monterey County offers most diversified 
fields for development. 











In writing to advertisers please mention Sunset 


For facts and figures about 
Monterey County produc- 
tions and the prices and 
location of lands, address 


The Monterey Chamber of 
Commerce, Monterey, 
California 

The Pacific Grove Board 
of Trade, Pacific Grove, 
California 

The Salinas Board of _ 
Trade, Salinas, California 
or King City Promotion 
Committee, King City, 
California 
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The Homeseeker’s Paradise 


The land where you can work out-of-doors every day 
in the year. No snows or blizzards 


An average of 238 clear days in the year. 
A land that grows the products of the tropical, 
semi-tropical and temperate zones. The 
home of the famous Flame Tokay Grape. 









For literature and full information, address the 


Immigration Committee of the Board of Supervisors 
" Sacramento, California 


California. 






















California Hardwood 


Eucalyptus Lands 


In tracts from 640 Acres up to 10,000 Acres 
On Water and Rail Transportation 


Write for particulars to 


BROOKE REALTY CoO., INC. 


EUCALYPTUS DEPARTMENT 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Read ““The Waning Hardwood Supply,” prepared under direction of GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. (Circular 116) 
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Farming — Mining — Railroad Section 


Shasta County, California 


Famous Sacramento Valley Fruit and Farming Lands 











We produce one-ninth of the 
Prune crop, and one-twelfth of 
the Pear crop of California. Our 
Peach, Olive and Berry crops are 
prolific. 





A recent Federal Soil Survey 
places Shasta’s lands on the high- 
est plane. 

1909 Record compared with all 
other counties in the State: 

Ist in Copper 

Ist in Silver 

7th in Gold 
Aggregate, $9,000,000 


Redding, County-seat of Shasta County—Distribuling Center for Large Area 


New Booklet, gratis. Apply 





Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Redding, Shasta County, California 
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Clip This Advertisement 


check the products that you would like to grow, or whose 
cultivation you are familiar with, and ‘mail to us, 
to-day—right now. We will tell you why 


Sutter County 
California 


is the best district in the West for the culti- 
vation of the product you are interested in, 
and the other advantages of building your 
home in this land of sunshine and plenty. 


SUTTER BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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ATTENTION! 


Homeseekers Settlers Investors 


























] Space does not permit of the enumeration of 
| the countless opportunities existing in 


Kern County 


California 


Money to be made in all Agricultural pur- 
suits. The great fertility of the soil com- 
bined with an inexhaustible supply of water, 
assures this. 

Thousands of acres of good undeveloped land 
| can be bought for $25 to $75 per acre, while 
| rich developed land with water rights can be 
gotten for $75 to $150 per acre, according to 
location. 

This county has the greatest producing oil 
fields in the United States and this year will 
no doubt produce 25,000,000 barrels. | 

















Free illustrated booklet and any specific information 


will be gladly furnished by | 


Clerk Board of Trade, Bakersfield, Cal. 
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Cali fornia 


If interested in such opportu- 
nities, address the Board of 
Supervisors of Plumas County 


Quincy, California 





;. C ounty 


Has undeveloped water-power enough to turn all 
the looms of Lancashire. 


Falling Water 


The places where falling water offers opportunity 
for the location of power plants are now the most 
eagerly sought of all natural resources in the West. 


There are tremendous profits ahead for the men 
who will put their effort and money into the de- 
velopment of these power possibilities. 
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Bean, Grain, 
Fruit and Euca- 


Dairying and 
Stock-Raising 
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San Luis Obispo County 
Califor nia is absolutely unexcelled 


for natural opportunities, climate, fertility of soil, 
mineral deposits, and transportation facilities by 
Unequaled opportunities and 
Quicksilver, 


water and rail. 
lyptus Growing Cheap fuel for manufacturers. 
chrome, gypsum, petroleum and other minerals. 
Hot Springs, Health and Pleasure Resorts. 


Write for information to the 


San Luis Obispo Chamber of Commerce 


San Luis Obispo, California 
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We are building a great city in 


Oakland 


[ California | on the continental 


[¢ of the Bay | San Francisco, fronting 


the Golden Gate 


The terminus o 
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Southern Pacific Railroad 
Central Pacific Railroad 
Santa Fe Railroad 
Western Pacific Railroad 


Center of an extensive system of elec- 
tric lines. 


Twenty-seven miles of water front, 
affording ample areas for factory and 
warehouse sites where rail and ship 
come together. 


Already the third largest city on the 
Pacific Coast with 300,000 prosperous 


people. 

Oakland offers to-day the most inviting 
field for the Investor, the Manufacturer, 
the Capitalist, the Homeseeker. 

You ought to know about 
OAKLAND. 

Further facts about the city of 
most rapid growth on the 
Pacific Coast furnished on 
application to Secretary of the 


Oakland Chamber of 


Commerce, 
Twelfth and Franklin Streets. 
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Four potent forces attract newcomers to Hailey and hold them. It is an 
ideal region for the live stock industry; .it is the center of a rich mining district; 
it has thousands of acres of fertile bottom-lands where enormous crops of 
alfalfa, grain, vegetables and fruits can be produced; and it is the gateway 
to the famous Saw Tooth region of mountain lakes and streams where 
hundreds of people are already making their annual summer outing camps, 
Hailey will sooner or later become one of the noted health resorts of the 
nation because of its hot springs. 

Hailey is Blaine County’s commercial metropolis and county-seat. It is 
not a one-idea city. Here are found immense resources to support the live 
stock industry. Hailey ships 2,000,000 pounds of wool annually, besides 
2,000 carloads of sheep and 500 carloads of cattle. The climate is not very 
hot nor very cold. In the foothills of the Saw Tooth range the stock finds 
shelter, grazing and living water all the year. At Hailey is located what is 
claimed to be the largest sheep-shearing plant in the world, its 40 machines 
having a daily capacity of 5,500 sheep. With all its advantages as a live 
stock region, Hailey is without a creamery, and has remarkably profitable 
openings for dairying, prices of dairy products being very high. 


Write for booklet telling of openings and opportunities 
ADDRESS 


Secretary, Commercial Club 





Water Right $22 per acre 


Ten Payments No Interest 


30,000 acres sub-irrigated 


Yi00nisier 


AND PLENTY Wf Only a few miles from the 


bp, WATER , 


Great [win Falls 
Country 


150 miles from Jarbridge, the Big Gold 
Strike. Buyers here every day, and 
the “snaps” are being picked up. 
Holders are beginning to 
realize the value of 
their claims and 
prices are ad- 
vancing. 


If You Are Interested, Address The 


Rupert Commercial Club 


Rupert, Idaho 
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San J oaquin pony 


Calif ornia__,,. choicest 


Cheap Lands for 10,000 region of 
Farmers. . 
Low transportation rates. Opportunity 
Prosperity is Perennial. 

Ten acres and Industry 

Spell Success. 

Employment for all. 

The Output of Farms is 

$16,000,000. 

Climate is Ideal. 

Products most varied. 


Water Abundant. 


O00 OG. 
OOUE 


tockton__ 


Metropolis of Valley. 
Railroad Center of Interior. 
Head of Tidewater 
Navigation. 

Agricultural Market. 
Supply point for the 
Southern Mines. 

City of Factories. 


For illustrated facts thereof, send four cents postage to San Joaquin County 
Board of Trade, Stockton, California 
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Gooding—two years old, two thousand people!! That is the story 
in a nutshell—the story for men and women who like enthusiasm and 
activity and accomplishment. It means justification for a good town— 
reason for a big city. Gooding, like Josh Billings’ rooster, has some- 
thing to “back up its crow with.” It has some reason for being—a 
mighty good reason, too, or there would be no story of two thousand satisfied 
people in two years to tell about. 

What is back of Gooding? Irrigation, that magic-worker, for one 
thing. Back of that irrigation is fertile soil and RECORDS, RECORDS, 
RECORDS!!! The know is back of Gooding. There is no getting 
around that, and for that reason Gooding is still growing and is going 
to go on growing. You can’t stop a people who know what they are about. 

Of course you want to know more about Gooding. You can’t help it 
if you've got good red blood in your veins. 


WRITE TO-DAY TO THE 


SECRETARY OF THE COMMERCIAL CLUB 
GOODING, IDAHO 
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A Mighty Development 


is taking place in Southern Idaho. So great and so marked is this movement that it 
can almost be called one of the wonders of this age. The sagebrush is giving way to 
alfalfa and fruit, power is being developed in vast quantities, and the hum of industry 
is heard upon all sides. 


American Falls is the natural and the strategic center of this great development. 
During the past two years 250,000 acres of land have been taken in the American Falls 
country—14,000 acres the past sixty days. This means something. It means that 
the farmers of the whole country have set the seal of their approval on this locality. 
It means 1,250 new homes on dry farms which yield a third to a half more than the 
farms of Jowa, Kansas or Nebraska. It means 50,000 acres of irrigated lands coming 
under cultivation. It means development, prosperity and opportunity. 


One thousand good homesteads still invite settlement, which will soon be gone. 


This means opportunity for you right now! 


The greatest water-power in the West, with free sites, free power for a year, and the 
cheapest electrical power in the United States thereafter is securing the location of 
manufacturing enterprises. If you want a farm alongside a factory, or a factory in the 
best possible Western location, write 


American Falls Commercial Club 
American Falls, Idaho 


and ask for booklet S. New illustrated descriptive literature now ready. 
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5 Investigate this point before you decide upon a location. 
Write for our Booklet which explains the matter fully. 


SECRETARY, COMMERCIAL CLUB 





ST. ANTHONY is located in the 
Upper Snake River Valley, on the 
branch line of the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad leading to Yellowstone 
Park. It has a definite, clear-cut message 
to anyone wishing to better his condition. 


Unsurpassed trrigated lands to 
which there 7s a clear water title 
costing far less than in newer 
and untried irrigated districts 
zs one of the strong inducements 
that thes section offers. 


ADDRESS 





ST. ANTHONY, IDAHO 
































The Blackfoot country offers to the homeseeker 
to-day irrigated land at $50.00 per acre, that is 
equal in every respect to land elsewhere selling 
at $200.00 per acre and higher. The income-bear- 
ing capacity of this Blackfoot land would make it 
worth $500.00 to $1,000.00 per acre. 





Blackfoot is a substantial town of 3,500 people 
with modern conveniences. One of the largest 
sugar-beet factories in the State is located here, 
as is also a large flouring mill and other manu- 
facturing enterprises. Blackfoot and __ vicinity, 
offers many inducements te the homeseeker, and 
the Commercial Club, composed of reliable citizens 
of the community will consider it a privilege to 


supply all information possible about this section. 


Address 
SECRETARY, COMMERCIAL CLUB 
BLACKFOOT, IDAHO 
ee ee ae 
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is one of the new bustling, wide-awake 
towns of Sunny Southern Idaho. This 
is another way of saying that IT IS 
OPPORTUNITY. A vast tract of 
Carey Act Irrigated Land adjoins the 
town, located in the strategically im- 
portant center of Southern Idaho. 


These lands will produce immense crops of grain, alfalfa, sugar-beets, and 
all varieties of vegetables. They are extremely profitable for fruit —. 
Orchards in the vicinity have yielded their owners as high as $1000 an acre 

rofit in a year. By actual experiment a well-known farmer in Southern 
oon oll Alexander McPherson, has produced on the lands, per acre, 69 bushels 
of Dicklow wheat, 107 bushels of Big Four oats, 451 bushels of potatoes, 
22 tons of stock beets, 165 gallons of sorghum-cane, 70 bushels of flint popcorn. 
23 bushels of navy beans, 588 pounds of buckwheat, 294 bushels of onions, 
25 tons of carrots. It would be difficult for anyone to prove that a man 
who is willing to work could do any better for himself pod gv family in this 
world materially than to purchase land like that and make a home on it. 


The great merit in irrigated land is the certainty of a full crop by use of the 
water. There is no such thing as partial or total failure of a crop on irrigated 
land where the farmer uses the water with any reasonable degree of accuracy. 
Irrigation is simply insurance of a full harvest every year. Think of the 
immense profits it gives the farmer in a period of ten years, when compared 
to the same number of years of hazardous and uncertain farming in the states 
where the farmer must depend on rain, and where storms during the harvest 
time often cause him heavy loss even after he has matured his crops. 

In Southern Idaho the farmer works the year round. Inclement weather 
never interferes with the planting nor the harvest. There is no such thing 
as a cyclone or hurricane, and prostrations from heat are unknown. The 
climate is favorable to the livestockindustry. On irrigated lands the support 
for cows, steers or hogs is three times that derived from ordinary lands of the 
Middle West. The Middle West farmer who owns $140 land can quadruple 

his fortune through the simple process of selling 

his present holdings and buying Richfield lands, 

and besides that, he can make larger profits 

farming the irrigated lands in sunny Southern 

Idaho. 

At Richfield there is a splendid modern hotel, 

built at a cost of $35,000. The city has water- 

works and fire protection. The population is 

now 500, and the city is but a year old. It needs 

many lines of business, and more than all else it 

needs in the country around a great many more 

good farmers. These are rapidly settling up the 

region and within a few years the $35 lands now 
being purchased by the settler will be held by them at $200 and even $500 
peracre. This is the history of the land business in the vicinity of every 
progressive city in the Northwest where irrigation is the source of the farmer's 
success. 

For further information regarding Richfield and 
vicinity, address 


RICHFIELD COMMERCIAL CLUB, RICHFIELD 
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A learned man has now figured it out that 


Cain Killed Abel in 


a scrap over an irrigating ditch. This shows that the value of irrigated lands was appreciated at a 
very early date. Wherever irrigation prevails the two vital questions to be considered are: how much 
water have you, how well established are your rights, and what does it cost? These questions cause 
no end of trouble in many irrigated localities, but it is never thought of in this vicinity. Simply because 
our water rights are so well éstablished that no one questions them. The Snake River is the largest 
irrigation stream on the Continent, and our canals take the water from the river just as it comes out 
of the mountains; hence we lead the list, and no one can get in ahead of us. Our rights were recorded 
twenty to thirty years ago, and that was a long time back in “Irrigated Idaho”—its about the beginning. 
Projects that have taken water from Snake River in recent years, and there are several of them, can 
have for use what is left after we get what has been decreed to us—WE ARE FIRST, not only in 
location on the river, but FIRST IN WATER RIGHTS. Don’t forget this. 

A prominent nurseryman from near Rochester, N. Y., who after spending sometime in California 
came to Idaho Falls for a visit, made this pertinent remark about this country: “California is beautiful, 
but Idaho is bountiful.” 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 


is the central point for this broad stretch of irrigated country, which extends for more than fifty miles 
up and down the river. This country is all irrigated. The canals were made years ago; laterals run 
to every “forty;” it is in high state of cultivation; sugar-beet factories, alfalfa mills and other industries 
are busily engaged, and there is a ready market for all the produce that can be raised. 

Other and newer sections of the irrigated West may offer you what they term free Government land, 
and all you have to pay for is the water. When you buy land here you pay for the land, the water 
is free—it was paid for years ago by the farmers who dug the canals and it goes with the land. 

There is considerable difference in land which is already improved and ready for you to reap a 
harvest the year you move onto it, than raw land where you pay a big price for a water right and have 
to do all the raw labor before you can realize a dollar on your investment. The land here is better in 
many respects and much cheaper than in most places. Why? Because our water is cheaper. We 
don’t have to spend millions in big projects. These are some points which it will pay you to investi- 
gate and think over for yourself. Remember that in seeking a location a whole lot depends upon 
where you land. If you are looking for a good place, here it is for you. Everything is ready and 
we need more people. 


The door is open 


If you feel that you would like to know something about this country, write to Secretary of the Club 
of Commerce, Idaho Falls, Idaho, and he will give you reliable information, 
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The Western Country 


Is so extensive that tourists or homeseekers should start to cover it 
only after obtaining some knowledge of the points they are to visit. 
A beautiful sixty-four page booklet, printed in two colors, illustrated 
with appropriate half-tone pictures, and truthfully portraying the 
wonders and advantages of Boise and the famous Boise Valley may 
be had free on request. 


Cheap Homeseekers’ Rates 


are in effect to Boise throughout 1910, and all tickets to the coast 
via Union Pacific-Oregon Short Line are good for a stopover at 
Nampa or Caldwell from either of which the electric car takes you 
to Boise and return for $1.25. 

The Famous Natatorium and Hot Springs, the head works of the 
Payette-Boise project, the greatest yet constructed by the Govern- 
ment, and many other sights of interest to tourists may be seen there. 
BOISE is the only city in the United States whose bank clearings 
increased 84 per cent in 1909, and its increase of 236 per cent in 
building permits for the same year is the record for the Northwest. 
It offers good schools, pure, sweet drinking water, the finest fruit 
land at reasonable prices, good opportunities in dairying, sheep and 
hog raising, alfalfa and wheat lands. 

The booklet which is offered free on request 13 conceded to be the most beautiful 
ever published. You should have a cupy. Fill in coupon and send it to the 


Boise Commercial Club, Boise, Idaho 


[Please send me beautiful free views and literature of BOISE 





| Name. 


Street. 
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the entire Pacific Northwest. Its commanding position 


CHITIN HN Hh 


| justifies the assertion that it will become one of the If, “ 

leading manufacturing and wholesale centers of the i 
West. Here the great East-to-West and North-to- . 
South arteries of commerce naturally meet. In addi- 
tion, 30,000 acres of the best irrigated soil surround 
Pocatello, and will aid in making this a city of 

strategic importance. Pocatello now has abundant and up-to-the-minute 

educational advantages. It is growing fast along all lines. It has cheap 

power and big opportunities and inducements for wholesale or manufac- 

turing enterprises. Write to-day for full information. 


ADDRESS 
Secretary, COMMERCIAL CLUB, Pocatello, Idaho 
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Read On: 


Mosier has a message to the man interested in growing apples. It is a message no 
man in earnest about this question can afford to disregard. Here is one fact: Stein- 
hart & Kelly, the largest dealers in fancy apples in the world, bought the entire pack 
for 1909 of the Mosier and Hood River districts (which are adjoining and practically 
one district). They say the best apples grown are produced here, and they pay the 
highest prices for Mosier.and Hood River apples. These apples are sold on the trees. 
‘rom the standpoints of climate, beauty, productiveness, proximity to Portland, 
and class of apple growers, it is the judgment of investigators that the Mosier district 
is unsurpassed, if indeed, equaled elsewhere. Write today for beautifully illustrated 


booklet about Mosier. 1, ddress SECRETARY, COMMERCIAL CLUB 
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are attracting the attention of the intelligent purchasing public throughout the 
world. The highest prices on record ever paid for apples are given for the Oregon 
product. Capital in this country and even from some of the “crowned heads” 
of Europe is being invested in Oregon apple lands in immense sums. Investigate 
the great opportunity for you in Oregon along these lines. 


Oregon is not only a great fruit section, but it has more standing timber than 
any other section of equal area in the world. Portland ships more lumber than 
any other port. There are other marvelous facts about this wonderful state, and 
they all spell opportunity. They show beyond doubt that Oregon is on the eve 
of a great and permanent development. If you want to make a good investment 
or if you are thinking of bettering your condition—the finger of Destiny and 
Opportunity points to Oregon. For full information about any section of this 
State, address Secretary 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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HOOD RIVER 


IN SELECTIN: 
Six Things Are Necessary tusmsucuce 
First— Soil, rainfall, correct growing seasons. 
Second—Natural conditions to bring the fruit to its best maturity. 


Third~— A proven district that has passed the experimental stage 
and can show results. 


Fourth—Congenial neighbors to associate with, and, of course, good 
schools. 


Fifth— Neighbors who know their business and practice up-to-date 
standard methods in fruit culture. 


Sixth— Organization to handle your crops, cutting out middlemen’s 
profits, getting more money for you. 
All these you will find to a stand- 
ard of perfection at Hood River 
WRITE TO THE 


Secretary of the Hood River 
Commercial Club 


OUR BOOKLET WILL CONVINCE YOU! 
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ORVALLIS is the county- 


seat and leading community 
of Benton County, the 
“Blue Ribbon” County of Oregon. 


For the past two years in succession and 
in competition with the whole State, 
Benton County has been awarded the 
highest prize, the ‘“‘Blue Ribbon.’’ This 
means soil and climatic conditions par 
excellence, because Oregon apples, prunes, 
cherries and other fruits, Oregon cattle, 
Oregon butter, etc., are not excelled any- 
where, if indeed they are equaled. 


CORVALLIS is the home of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, which has taken a 
rank among colleges of this class second 
to none. This section has not been largely 
exploited, and lands are still very low in 
price, although the soil is the best. Write 
to-day for full particulars. 


ADDRESS 


SECRETARY, COMMERCIAL CLUB 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 
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FALLS CITY 


“THE QUEEN CITY ” 


of Polk County, Oregon—is located in the 
famous Willamette Valley, on the western 
slopes. Examination of the soil has dem- 
onstrated this to be an excellent fruit dis- 
trict—a fact which is just beginning to be 
appreciated. Land values here are ridicu- 
lously low compared to long-exploited dis- 
triects, and those who take advantage of 
this fact will reap a big harvest. Falls City 
has other natural advantages that are at- 
tracting capital and settlement. This sec- 
tion is remarkably well adapted to dairy- 
ing and poultry raising. Full information 
will be cheerfully furnished by the Seecre- 
tary, Falls City Commercial Club, Falls City 


OREGON 
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is a new, thriving, bustling, progressive town in the great 
“Inland Empire” known as Central Oregon. This section is the 
only part of the United States left that offers homeseekers the 
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opportunities that the West originally afforded. This is the consensus of 
opinion of traffic-department railroad experts, business men, lawyers, and 
investigators generally. All are equally impressed with the wonderful oppor- 
tunities along varied lines that Central Oregon affords. They are furthermore 
emphatic in their belief that now is the time to go to Central Oregon. We 
would make that more definite and say, now is the time to go to Redmond— 
located in the heart of the Great Empire, and destined, we believe, to be its 
largest city. There is another equally strong factor in justifying homeseekers 
in locating in the neighborhood of Redmond. This is the Carey Act project 
that is irrigating the country adjacent to Redmond. 

In addition to this, Redmond is to be the terminus of the Deschutes Railroad 
a branch line of the great Harriman system. About 3,000 men are now working to 
complete this railroad in the shortest possible time. Everything points to Red 
mond as a strategic base. Merchants, professional men, manufacturers, home 
seekers should investigate Redmond now before the railroad is completed, before 
values enhance greatly, before the big opportunities are all taken, Don’t put it off 
Write today to the SECRETARY of the REDMOND COMMERCIAL CLUB for full 
information about Redmond and vicinity. 
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AND BIG OPPORTUNITIES \ 


It is a known fact that in this county some farmers 
have bought 160 acres or more of land, and, with the 
proceeds of the first crop, have paid all the expenses of 
growing and harvesting the grain and for the land as well. 

Renters of land also have, in many instances, made 
themselves independent for life—instances can be 
cited of where the renter has accumulated by his own 
endeavor in two or three years from six to ten thousand 
dollars of clear profit. 

We have a country here which offers excellent opportunities to the large 
jarmer, the small jarmer and the renter, a country where farmers made 
money and became financially independent when wheat was only fifty 
cents per bushel. We have a climate that is justly noted for its healthfulness. 
We casielle and cordially invite you to come here and see for yourself 
what Sherman County is like. 

One-sixth of the wheat crop of the State of Oregonis raised here. 1,122,- 
591 sacks of wheat in 1907; 210,688 sacks of barley; 7848 sacks of oats. 
Two and a quarter bushels in every sack of wheat. The average yield 
of wheat is twenty-two bushels per acre. 

Climate is of the best, no hot nights or severe storms. Stock of all 
kinds do well here. Many of the farm properties are in large holdings 
and should be divided up. Land can be purchased at from $10 to $40 
per acre. It can also be secured without any ready capital, two or three 
crops often sufficing to secure a clear title to the property. The land pays 
for itself. 

SHERMAN COUNTY is located on the northern boundary of eastern 
Oregon, about one hundred miles from Portland. It is twenty-two miles 
wide and forty-five miles long and contains 267,823 acres of tillable land. 
Its elevation varies from 1300 to 2000 feet, the average being about 1800 
feet. 

The Shaniko branch of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, 
leaving the main line at Biggs, traverses the entire length of the county, 
running through its center. No point in the county is more than fifteen 
miles distant from the railroad. 

If you desire any further information regarding this section, 
or regarding the opportunities it offers with respect to any occu- 
pation or pursuit in which you are especially interested, you can 
promptly receive the same by addressing the Secretary of the 


Sherman County 
Development League 


Moro, Oregon 
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Oregon Wheat 


Farms 


Dry Farming Pays in Sherman County 


Sherman County soil is a light volcanic ash, very deep and containing all important 


‘plant foods. By the Dry System of farming the farmer operates under the least 


expense and is not dependent upon irrigation for water supply. 


60,000 Acres Now Offered for the First Time in 
Farms of 160 Acres and Upward 


This entire tract of 60,000 acres is now under cultivation. We can offer only every 
alternate section in the territory included, as every other section is owned and 
operated by proprietor farmers. This land has been improved and in cultivation for 
years;. the methods of farming and returns have been tested by ample experience. 
Every farm is improved and in cultivation; all sections are fenced and many have 
houses, barns, wells and other improvements. : 


Transportation by Rail and Water 


Transportation facilities are ideal. The Columbia Southern, a branch of the O. R. & 
N. runs directly through the property. The Northern Pacific Railway and Harriman 
System are building lines paralleling the tract and along the Deschutes River. The 


Columbia River 
(navigable) flows 
Bee SHADED PORTION LANDS FOR SALE across the upper end 


of the property. The 
wheat raised in Sher- 
man County is 
splendid hard _ mill- 
ing grain and is in 
demand in all parts 
of the world. Sail- 
ing vessels reship it 
at Portland, while 
the Northern Pacific 
and Oregon Short 
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$25 to $50 per Acre. Easy Terms 


This choice land is now being offered in farms of 160 acres and upward from $25 
to $50 per acre, according to location. Terms are one-fourth cash, one-fourth within 
one year, when a deed will be given and a mortgage taken for the balance for a 
period of five years or more. This is an exceptional opportunity. Many of the present 
farmers net over several thousand dollars a year on small farms. For complete 
information, statistics, maps, etc., address: 


Eastern Oregon Land Co. 


Care of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Agents, Portland, Oregon. 
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Dairy herd where each cow makes a net profit of $100 per year to her owner 


There is a constant increasing demand for dairy products from this 
section, and there are thousands of acres of good land to be had from 
$40 up. DAIRYING is but one of the undeveloped resources awaiting 
you in this wonderfully rich area where Apples, |Pears, Peaches and all 
crops common to the temperate zones here attain perfection. Investigate 
this section before you settle elsewhere. 


W rite to-day for 
free Illustrated Booklet 


FRED G. CONLEY, Manager 
Commercial Club 
Cottage Grove 
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Rapidly Growing Power and Industrial 
Center of the Willamette Valley Check the Page on 


Look 1 New Railroad Map of Oregon tells 
® why Eugene commercially is now 
important. :: Population 13,750. 


INDUSTRIAL OPENINGS: Boots; shoes; gloves; implement and tool handles; starch factory; parquet 
flooring; knit goods; furniture; box, barrel, basket; vegetable cannery; dairy supply wagons; also other lines 
needing a new trade field. Good transportation, and conditions for cheap production—power, labor, and low-priced 
factory sites, cheap homes for employes, and absence of labor troubles. Great building operations. Correspondence 
invited. 

ESTABLISHED: Flour mills, woolen mills, excelsior plant, incubator factories, planing mill, iron works, 
cutlery making, broom factory, creamery. Eugene is the Southern Gateway to Central and Southeastern 
Oregon via Natron-Klamath Falls Railway. 

Largest general farming and fruit area in Western Oregon. Commercial orchards earning $500 per acre. 

The RIGHT PLACE for a vacation—Hot springs, trout streams, with trout in them, and big game. 

**Anybodys’’ tells about the joys of the recreationist here. Plenty of good hotel accommodations, 








For literature and other information about this section 
Address Eugene Commercial Club, Eugene, Lane County, Ore. 
D. C. FREEMAN, Manager 
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Look at th ap! 


You will find that Albany, Oregon, is the commercial center of a region as large as three 
Rhode Islands; that this valley has now a population of 40,000 people, but is capable of 
supporting over 1,000,000. Albany has a population of 7000. It is the “Hub” of this 
great valley—one of the most fertile and productive sections anywhere. Oregon is now 
experiencing a wonderful development, and Albany is participating in this to a remark- 
able degree. There will never be a better time than now to move West. Investigate 
Albany—the Hub of the Willamette Valley—and the more you investigate the more you 
will be impressed with the opportunities and advantages that Albany and vicinity possess. 
Write today for full information. Address 


Albany Commercial Club 





Silverton commends itself to the care- 

ful attention of homeseekers for four 

important reasons: First, it is in Ore- 

gon. Because of the exceptional oppor- 

tunities that Oregon offers, it is receiving perhaps a larger percent- 
age of new homeseekers than any other state. Second, it is in the 
Willamette Valley—the garden spot of Oregon. Third, it is in 
Marion County, the heart of the Willamette Valley. Fourth, the 
section around Silverton has not been exploited, and land values are 
still low. We believe that no section of the West is superior to Sil- 
verton and vicinity. Apples can be grown here as successfully as in 
other sections of this State, and this is equivalent to saying that no 
better apples can be grown anywhere. Prunes and cherries do 
equally well. On account of the great opportunities in this section, 
we earnestly invite homeseekers to investigate Silverton and vicinity 
before deciding finally upon a new 


location. Address Silverton Com- O R E ( O N 
mercial Club for full information. 
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The famous Rogue 
River Valley »—— 


10-acre tracts for 
residents or 
non-residents »———~» 





Orchards scientific- 
ally cared for and 
developed »————+ 


Unexcelled Climate 


New York and London pay more for Rogue River fruit than for the product 
of any other section. The Spokane National Apple Show in 1909 awarded the 
great sweepstakes prize of $rooo for the best car of apples ever produced toa 
Rogue River orchardist. New York paid $8.20 per 50-lb. box for Medford 
pears in 1907, and $10.08 in 1909, the highest prices ever recorded for fruit 
in commercial history. Four hundred cars from 1500 acres in 1909 returned 
the growers $600,000. The Rogue River Valley stands preeminent to-day 
for fruit production, based upon perfect quality, market prices and prolific 
yields. Basing upon present growing acreage it will be the world’s foremost 
fruitshipping districtin 1915,in point of volumeas wellas continued superiority. 

This is the only company in this valley owning young and bearing orchards 
and cutting them in small tracts. We buy them outright for that purpose. 
They pay large incomes at once, capable of supporting a family on each 
1o-acre piece in ease and independence. Our great Snowy Butte orchards 
now on sale hold the world’s record for pear production. We will contract 
to care for these young and bearing orchards for non-residents if desired. 
Do not wait ten years for an orchard to come into bearing. Buy a young or 
bearing tract in the Rogue River Valley, which has fully demonstrated its 
superiority as the leading fruit district. 

No fear of over-production of high-grade fruit. The areaof land capable of 
growing it is exceedingly limited, even here. We handle only the very best. 

Climate and surroundings superb. Minimum temperature in winter, 24 
degrees; in summer, 97 degrees; annual average, 55 degrees. Rainfall, 22 
inches per year, spread over nine months. Nine months sunshine. No 
snow. Unexcelled hunting and fishing. 

For further information, address 





| MEDFORD LAND AND ORCHARD CO. torrcano-orecon 














Central Point is the “CENTRAL POINT” in the great Rogue River Valley, which has made the best 
record of any section in this country in the percentage of its output of apples and pears. The prices 
received for pears from the Rogue River Valley for 1909 exceed those ever paid for all varieties of this 


fruit, although the Comice Pear grown in the Rogue River Valley received a higher price in 1907. 
Other districts were short in their production from fifteen to fifty per cent in 1909, while the quality 
and the quantity of apples and pears in the Rogue River Valley were an average crop. One thousand 
dollars per acre net for Rogue River pears is not an uncommon thing. Central Point has a population 
of about 1000 people, of which ninety-eight per cent is American. The mean temperature is sixty 
degrees, the minimum temperature twenty degrees and the maximum temperature one hundred degrees. 
The average rainfall is twenty-two inches. Central Point has excellent school facilities, five church 
societies, a live Commercial Club, and a $25,000 municipal water system in the course of construction. 
It has an ideal location as regards healthfulness, comfort and scenic attractions. ‘The whole section has 
wonderful possibilities for fruit growing, dairying, poultry raising, mining, and lumbering. Many 
people consider this valley the most ideally located section of the whole country. A prominent writer 
(name furnished onrequest) after viewing the entire West on behalf of a great organization, pronounced 
the Rogue River Valley superior to all other places. We are sure that it is to your interest to investigate 
CENTRAL POINT thoroughly before locating elsewhere. For Full Information, Address Secretary 


CENTRAL Pornt COMMERCIAL CLUB, CENTRAL POINT, OREGON 
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Never Before Has the “CALL OF THE WEST” Been 
More Insistent or More Alluring Than it is TODAY 


Never Before 


Were the Opportunities Greater 
Than They Are Now 


The world is just beginning to realize this FACT, and the 
finger of Destiny is pointing clearly, unmistakably to OREGON. 


OREGON "(the Land ot 
499 
Opportunity 
Her apples are unexcelled in the markets of the world, if, indeed, 
they are actually equalled. Oregon pears are acknowledged to be 
the leaders—the highest price ever paid for a car of green fruit 


was paid for Oregon pears, $10.08 P= box. Oregon peaches, 
cherries and prunes are in the same class as her apples and pears. 








Soisherclimate. Soarehersheep. Soare her cattle. 
So is the beauty of her landscape. So are her opportunities. 






Oregon is Going Ahead Fast—and Is Going to Keep 
on Going. Watch! 


Do you want to keep in the van of progress—to make more than a 
livelihood—to live in Oregon climate—to grow with Oregon—to par- 
take of the spirit of the great West—this enthusiastic, determined, 
never-say-die spirit? Do you want to work with men for the up- 
building of a great commonwealth? Now is the time, if you do. 




















Write today for literature on Oregon. Ask any ques- 
tions. They will be cheerfully answered. Address 


















William McMurray, General Passenger Agent 


Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company 
Southern Pacific Company—Lines in Oregon 


Portland, Oregon 
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4 F. O. Brace, 5 miles south of The Dalles, on Mill 

g Creek, has 135 bearing Spitzenbergs and 60 New- 

town Pippins. He picked from these trees 2500. 

boxes of apples which netted him $2600. Sixty 

Z peach trees netted $450. Thirty prune trees $72, 

; j and thirty cherry trees $200. Mr. Brace owns 107 

acres. His land cost him $2700, and he paid for it in full from the 

proceeds of his first year’s crop. He has ten acres in orchard, adjoining 

his comfortable home. He was offered $3000 per acre for this land, with 

k improvements, but refused to sell. Mr. Brace says the adjoining lands 

are equally productive. Dr. G. E. Sanders gathered 500 boxes of 

Spitzenbergs, Winesaps and Newtown Pippins from his 50 apple trees. 

These are only two of many instances that could be cited to show the 

wonderful results which have been produced in The Dalles district in 
the growing of apples and other fruit. 

“THERE IS A REASON,” and a mighty good one why The Dalles can 

produce such remarkable records as the above. According to the United 
States Weather Bureau, The Dalles leads all other fruit districts: In 
the early date of last killing frost in spring. In the latest date of 
‘ first killing frost in the autumn. In the length of the fruit season, and 
4 in the number of clear days. 
; 7 The choicest varieties, which command the highest market prices, 
grow here to perfection, attaining the color and size so much desired 
in the Spitzenberg apple. Grapes grown on land along the Columbia 
River near The Dalles took the grand prize at the Seattle Exposition in 
1909. The growing season between frosts enables the market gardens 
to raise two crops from the same ‘ground in one season. The Dalles 
plants, grows and markets almost every variety of vegetables two weeks 
earlier than any other section in the Pacific Northwest, because of 
f poe favorable frost conditions. 

The Dalles is 88 miles from Portland, on the main line of the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company. Stop off at The Dalles and investi- 
gate this section. Every courtesy will be shown you by the Business 
Men’s Association. Additional information will be cheerfully supplied 
by the 


Secretary, Business Men’s Association, The Dalles, Oregon 
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Have you thought about Crater Lake? 


Just one word 

regarding the 
world’s greatest 
natural wonder 








CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK is 
composed of 249 square miles, situated at the 
very summit of the Cascade mountains. The 
whole area is composed of wonderful beds of 
lava, lofty crags, mountain peaks, deep canyons, 
and a thousand rippling streams, and tumbling 
waterfalls. 

Crater Lake, in the bowl of the once active volcano, 
Mazama, is about six miles in length, by four in width, 
the surface of the water being more than 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. The walls of the lake extend skyward from the 
water line nearly one-half mile. This, in a few words, is 
Crater Lake National Park, to which an automobile road 
is now being built from Medford. 

The drive there from the railroad is one of ever chang- 
ing wonder and beauty, through the world famous apple 
and pear orchards, along the sparkling, rushing Rogue 
River, which abounds with steel-head, cut-throat, Dolly 
Varden and speckled trout, and through the vast section 
of big trees. 

Why not make your vacation trip one of education and 
pleasure as well, and see the renowned orchards of Rogue 
River Valley while on your way to CRATER LAKE? 

For definite information and the most beautiful book 
ever published by a fruit growing district, send six cents 
for postage to the Secretary of the MEDFORD COM- 
MERCIAL CLUB, Medford, Oregon. 
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eé & Oregon is a land of opportunities, and Gilliam 

af ’ County has formed an OPPORTUNITY ASSOCIA- 

| TION to tell the world what the opportunities of 

this section are. We believe that the possibilities 

for men of small capital, but with energy and determina- 

tion, are not so great elsewhere as they are in Gilliam 

County. If you are thinking of moving West, write to 

the Secretary of the Gilliam County Opportunity Associ- 

ation at Condon, Oregon, before you have definitely de- 

cided upon a location. This County may have the exact 

conditions you are looking for, and it is worth your while to in- 
vestigate it thoroughly. 





Land is very reasonable in price. Some Government land still avail- 
able for settlement. Other land held by private parties can be 
secured on remarkably easy terms. 
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Broadmead Farm near Scene near Sheridan — one of the most delightful 
Sheridan, Oregon spots in the West 
fi Is located in one of the most beautiful sections of the celebrated Willamette Valley—one of the acknowledged garden spots of the world. 
t It is also in Yamhill County, which has the record for fat stock at the exposition at St. Louis, and numerous other records. Yambhill 


County has the largest prune orchard in the State, and, we believe, all things considered, no other section of this country offers so many 
inducements and advantages to the homeseeker. In beauty, in productiveness, in climatic advantages, the Sheridan country is a reve- 
3 lation. The lands adjacent to the town are suitable for prunes, apples, pears, peaches, and walnuts. No irrigation is required, as the rainfall 
is ample. This district, by actual test, has been proven to possess the best fruit land—land equal in every respect to that in more exploited 
' districts, and which will cost from $200 to $500 per acre if planted in fruit trees. Values are low here. But everything points to a 
rapid increase during the next few years. There are opportunities here for the homeseeker, the 


investor, the dairyman, and delight for the tourist. For information, address O r eC O Nn 
Secretary, Commercial Club, Sheridan Be 
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Ashland, Oregon 


Where Pine and Palm meet 


The most American city in the United States. Less than one-half 
of one per cent foreign born, of the 6800 inhabitants. Only 13 


Chinese, no Japanese. no Negro, no Greeks and no Italian residents. 
Seen the year ioe -— of Cement Walks and Hard Surfaced 
-avements were laid. Public and — 

Semi-Public Improvements amounted to $7 50, 000. 00 
The improvements contemplated for 1910 double the amount ever 
spent in any previous year. 

For information on our Water Supply. Schools, Climate, and the 
Apples, Pears and Peaches grown in this, the favored section of 
the ROGUE RIVER VALLEY, write 


ASHLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB 
ASHLAND, OREGON 


The Ashland Commercial Club has nothing to sell; it is an association composed of 400 
public spirited citizens. who, through their generosity, pay all expenses toward furn- 
ishing the homeseeker and investor information as to what the beautiful city of Ash- 
land, Oregon, has to offer. Send postal for beautifully illustrated booklet 











! It is stated by competent authorities that 
é. the fruit belt, with Newberg as a center, is 
unequaled by any other section on the Coast 


Oregon is located in Yamhill County, Oregon, which took first prize 


for blooded fat stock at the St. Louis 





Homeseekers Exposition. The cherries grown near 
,__ should Newberg took first prize at Salem, 
api ON Oregon, Cherry Fair, and Oregon is 

section acknowledged to produce the finest 


cherries grown. The largest prune 
orchard in the West is located near 
Newberg, as is also the largest walnut 
grove. The Newberg district not 
only produces the finest apples, 
but cherries, prunes, walnuts, 
peaches, etc., to perfection. Dairy- 
ing is a very profitable industry here, 
as alfalfa, vetch, kale, clover and 
grains grow luxuriantly. Newberg 
has exceptional educational facilities, 
and offers many inducements to 
manufacturers. 
Write for additional information to 
SECRETARY, COMMERCIAL CLUB 
NEWBERG, OREGON 


Walnut Grove 
near 
Newberg 
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What are 
You going 
to do this 
Summer! 


Mg or: 


Nothing is more enjoyable, more invigorating, and yet more restful than a 
sojourn at the Beach. It is the ideal place during the summer months for old 
and young. For children it is the place, above all others, that has the strongest 
and most persistent appeal. Especially is this true of those who live inland, 
where the summers are hot, windy and dusty. 

One of the very finest beaches on the Pacific Coast is North Beach, Washington, 
located near the mouth of the Columbia River, 110 miles from Portland, Oregon. 
The beach proper is over twenty miles long, and is pronounced by many to be 
unsurpassed and possibly not equalled by any beach on the Atlantic or Pacific 
Coast. Its broad, long stretches afford ample opportunity for all the delights of 
a summer beach resort, including bathing, clam digging, fishing, hunting, and 
horseback riding. The hard sand and the great extent of the beach make 
automobiling a great delight, and arrangements are being made for a series of 
auto races during the present season. 

Extensive oyster beds, of large and small varieties, are found in Shoalwater 
Bay, near the beach, and some of the finest forests of the West are within 
walking distance. Cranberry marshes, famous for their productivity and profits, 
are located within less than a mile of the beach, and offer great opportunities 
for investment or development. Truck gardening here is extremely profitable, 
some of the gardens near Chinook having made extraordinary records on account 
of the peculiar character and adaptability of the soil for this purpose. 

You can rent a cottage at the Beach this summer, or you can stay at one of 
the many hotels. If you prefer, you can “camp out.” 

Whatever you do, you will be sure to enjoy yourself at North Peach. Don’t 
remain all summer long in a hot and trying climate. For your own, and, if you 
have any, for your children’s sake, go to Long Beach. The ozone will strengthen 
you for your work in the fall, and your children will be brighter and happier 
and healthier. 

Further information about North Beach will be cheerfully furnished by 


Secretary 


North Beach Push Club 
Long Beach, Washington 


irr. ‘ 
Pig ne sh alee 
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A glimpse of a part of the 
showing three- 
d trees 


401 Orchard, 
year ol; 








100 Per Cent 


Per Year 


That is the dividend we expect to pay from the 
earnings of the “401 ORCHARD” which we 
are planting in the rich fruit lands of the 
Rogue River Valley in Oregon. 


The ‘401 ORCHARD” consists of 561 acres 
of this wonderful land; 140 acres begin to bear 
fruit this year. We are anxious to plant and 
develop the balance of our tract, and for this 
purpose we are offering a limited amount of 
our stock for subscription. 








Let us send you our book “‘10o Per Cent Per 
Year” telling all about our orchard and its 
prospects. Whether you have $100 or $10,000 
to invest this offer will interest you. Every 
dollar invested in this orchard now should earn 
a dollar a year dividend for generations. 


We furnish the highest bank references 


The 401 Orchard Company 


975 Monadnock Building San Francisco 








The dividend-payers of the 
Rogue River Valley. Over 
$2000 per acre from these trees 

















300 People in 
3 Months’ 


Time 


Stanfield Still Needs: 
Alfalfa Mill. 


Attorney. 
Bakery. 


Blacksmith. 


Dentist. 
Druggist. 





has: 


Started right and continues to grow at the rate of one hundred 
per month. Located in the most ideal fruit district of North- 
eastern Oregon with the right soil, climate, altitude, market and 
transportation facilities, and started in September, 1909, already 


Fire limits established. . Cement sidewalks laid. = ndid new 


bank building (bank started last week, deposits now 


27,000.00). 


The finest brick depot in Eastern Oregon. Five frontages of 25 


Tue Stanparp. General stores. Hardware. 
yards. Livery-stable, Hotel, Pool-hall, Barbershop, etc. 


feet each fireproof business buildings. An up-to-date newspaper, 
Two Lumber- 


Under construction we have six additional store buildings, all 
two stories and basement in height. A fine new school building, 


graded and high school courses. 


Church. 


5000 Non-sectarian Union 
And about twenty additional cottages and bungalows. 


As part of the fruit of its first year’s planting, STANFIELD took 
twenty-five first prizes at the East Oregon State Fair held at 


Cement-block makers. 
Carpenters 

Furniture store. 
Contractors. 
Creamery. 

Elevator. 

More general stores. 


Grain and coal dealers. 


Masons 
Milliners 
Shoemaker 
Photographer 
Restaurant 
Nurseryman 


Pendleton the fall of 1909, for products of the soil, including the 
first prize for watermelons. 

The watermelons which won this first prize were volunteer 
melons, that sprang up, grew and matured without care or culti- 
vation on ground where melons had been planted the previous year, 
but where none were planted that year. ‘This fact attests both to 
the richness of the soil and the mildness of the climate, where seeds 
exposed all winter retain their vitality. Potatoes of volunteer 
growth also won first prize at this fair 

The irrigated lands about Stanfield are mostly devoted to the 
growing of Pears, Peaches and Apples and large areas of these 

are this spring being planted. For further information and fine 
illus strate d booklet 


Write Secretary of COMMERCIAL CLUB, Stanfield, Oregon 
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HE movement of homeseekers to Salem, Oregon, for 

1909 was probably unsurpassed, if equalled, in volume 

by that to any other city of equal size on the Pacific 

Coast. Over forty carloads of emigrant movables 
were unloaded at Salem in 1909. 

The reason for this great movement, which is only suggested 
by the above figures, lies in the fact that Salem is located in the 
heart of the great Willamette Valley—fifty miles from Portland. 
The soil near Salem is fertile and attractive. It is exceedingly 
reasonable priced, and capable of immense development. The 
Willamette Valley is one of the world’s garden spots, and no 
section anywhere offers greater opportunities. 

Salem has earned the title of the ‘“‘Cherry City of the World.” 
The annual Cherry Fair is held in Salem in July, and it will be a 
revelation to those who have never seen Oregon cherries. This 
State (the Willamette Valley) has originated the best, and the 
majority of the cherries of commercial importance. 

The State Fair is held in Salem in September and the Horse 
Fair in April. Salem is a modern city in every way, the second 
largest in the State, and offers splendid inducements to manu- 
facturers. 

If you investigate Salem and vicinity you will locate here. 
For booklets and other information, address 


SECRETARY, BOARD OF TRADE 


Mention you saw this ad in Sunset 
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Because of Our Belief in <Standard” sanitary plumbing fix- 
tures, a belief, backed up by our knowledge of their quality 
and dependability, their sanitary excellence and beauty, we 
protect the purchaser with a positive guarantee, which is 
not alone an assurance of quality but of long life and service. 


know this guarantee—that you should 

protect your home with it—by making 
sure that every fixture which goes into your 
bath room, kitchen or laundry bears it. That 
does not mean fixtures which are said to be 
“Standard” but which do not bear the guar- 
antee label. If the guarantee label is not on 
the fixture it is not a “Standard” guaranteed 
fixture, but an unworthy substitute posing as 
the genuine. 


I: is important to you that you should 


“Standard” euaraniced fixtures cost no more to. 


install than others—the difference in purchase 
price is very small—but they carry the assur- 
ance that, once installed, they will give a life- 
time of service and that they will not have to 
be thrown out because of unnoticed imper- 
fections when first bought. 
























There are two classes of “Standard” Guar- 
anteed Baths—the Green and Gold Label 
Bath and the Red and Black Label Bath. 


The Green and Gold Label Bath is triple 
enameled. It is guaranteed for five years. 
The Red and Black Label Bath is double 
enameled. It is guaranteed for two years. 


If you would avoid dissatisfaction and ex- 
pense, install a guaranteed fixture, either the 
Green and Gold Label Bath, or the Red 
and Black Label Bath, according to the price 
you wish to pay. 


Guard against substitutes trading on our name 
and reputation. They must have the “Standard” 
guarantee label to be genuine. ll fixtures 
purporting to be of our make are spurious 
unless they bear our label. 


Our Book, ‘‘ Modern Bathrooms”’ is a great help 
in the planning of a bathroom. Many model 
rooms are shown—with floor spaces required 
—costing from $78. 00 to $600. 00 (complete). 
Sent free for six cents postage anywhere. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 51 - 


Showrooms and Branch Offices 


New York : 35-37 West 31st Street 
Chicago: 415 Ashland Block 
Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut Street 
Toronto, Can.: 59 Richmond Street, E. 
Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Avenue 

St. Louis: 100-102 N. Fourth Street 
New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. 
Montreal, Can. ; 215 Coristine Building 
Boston: Hancock Building 

Louisville : 319-323 W. Main Street 
Cleveland : 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 
London, E.C.: 59 Holborn Viaduct 
Houston, Tex.: Preston and Smith Streets 
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Time’s Derelicts 
An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


GREAT WRITER once said, ‘Nothing is more 
disgraceful than that an old man should have noth- 
ing to show that he has lived long except his 
years.” 37 How true ‘s this and yet how often do 
we look about us and see dozens of Time’s Derelicts 

who must depend upon the State, the Coonmumiy, 

or worse yet, their own families, for the ordinary comforts that o 

age requires. & In youth our every impulse is to expend rather than 

conserve. But should we not let wisdom play a part, and con- 
sider what future life will mean without that independence that 
now means so much to us while all is sunshine! When the World 
smiles, emulate the example of the Bees and horde your Honey. 

&@ To be free for all time, see that in youth you make arrange- 

ment for your Old Age. 6 THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY of the United States will contract to insure 

your savings. You need not put away great sums. 2 If you are 
still young, an annual deposit of less pt Hundred Dollars, 
will yield Five Thousand Dollars to you in cash at the end of 
twenty-five years—just when you'll need it. The same sum wl 
be paid to your wife or mother or other dependent if you die sooner. 
= Life Insurance means peace, content, good digestion and soun 
sleep. _ It eliminates worry. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“ Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them 
PAUL MORTON, PRESIDENT 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 









































AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 
recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there— - 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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Fairy Soap 


Plenty of second grade soap masquer- 
ades under strong perfume and dyes, and 
sells at a fancy price because it looks and 
smells well. 


Fairy Soap is white —undyed—made from edible 
fats. It costs but 5c a cake, because it contains no 
needlessly expensive perfume. 


When you want all soap and no sham, 
order Fairy Soap—the handy, floating, 
oval cake. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
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Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


A Dainty, Delicious Delight for the palate that 
is tired of heavy meats and soggy pastries. 


Being made in biscuit form, it is easy to prepare 
a delicious, wholesome meal with Shredded Wheat 
and berries or other fruits. The porous shreds of the 
biscuit take up the fruit acids, neutralizing them and 
presenting them to the palate in all the richness of 
their natural flavor. 

Heat the biscuit in an oven to restore crispness, then cover with strawberries, or 


other berries, and serve with milk or cream, adding sugar to suit the taste. More 
nutritious and more wholesome than ordinary “short cake.” 


If you think of Shredded Wheat Biscuit in “strawberry time” you should think of 
it every morning for breakfast in winter or summer. 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits heated in the oven to restore crispness, and eaten 
with a little hot milk or cream and salted or sweetened to suit the taste, will sup- 
ply all the energy needed for a half day’s work. 


ALL THE MEAT OF THE GOLDEN WHEAT 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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ECAUSE of ian purity, almost impalpable 

fineness, velvety smoothness, and its dainty 

and distinctive perfumes, Williams’ Talc Powder 

perfectly fulfills the requirements of a toilet and 

| face ‘ipeka while for the nursery nothing can 
tdcecaneremen Ce were or mete ron to use. 


Poilet Soaps, Jersey C a Send t cent I ta ps for a handsome liniature sat ny le can. Mention ode r preferred 
Violet, Lilac, Heliotrope, 


Carnation, etc Address The J. B. Williams ieee Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 








